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THE following sermons are, for the most part, in- 
dependent of one another: but they all express a 
single and persistent endeavour to exhibit, as fully 
as my power permits, the rich and varied values 
with which life is endowed under the illuminating 
inspiration of the Catholic Creed. It is to the 
efficiency of experience that the religious appeal is 
now mainly made; and this is just the appeal to 
which Christianity can most effectively respond. 

All but the two last sermons were preached in the 
ordinary course of residence at the Cathedral, and I have 
ventured to leave them in their spoken form, without 
attempting to adapt or correct them for the colder 
atmosphere of print. I recognise the severe demands 
that this must make on the toleration and forgiveness 
of my readers. 

The two last were preached, one before the University 
of Cambridge, and the other before the University of 
Oxford. 

HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND. 
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I 
THE SOUL OF THE BOOK 


“We preach CHRIST crucified ;... to them that are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, CHRIST the power of GOD, and CHRIST the wisdom 
of GOD.”—1 COR. i. 23, 24. 


WE gaily profess to be a critical age. We think that 
we know what that means and involves. We are con- 
stantly asserting that everything, now, must be pre- 
pared to be treated in the spirit of criticism. We must 
therefore conform to the conditions on which criticism 
depends. 

And this certainly means in literature that a book 
must be read in its context, in its historical setting. 
It must be taken as what it is, not as what we might 
wish it to be. It has a meaning which can only be 
understood by taking into account the situation out of 
which it emerged ; the conditions which it assumes ; 
the mind and motives of the man who produced it ; 
the temper, the atmosphere into which it was received. 
A book cannot be understood if it is treated as if it 
had dropped out of the clouds, had turned up by 
accident, or was an inexplicable portent. It must not 
be read as if it might have been written at any date 
and under any circumstances. It has a definite story ; 
it belongs to a moment ; it is only intelligible in the 
light of its surroundings. Divorce it from its environ- 
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ment, and its secret is lost. It had at the time its 
own purpose, its presupposition, its aim. And these 
set to it its limitations, and those limitations are 
essential to its right understanding. 

How familiar all this sounds! These are the mere 
commonplaces of ordinary talk. And we all know how 
this typical treatment of literature has passed over, 
naturally enough, to the domain of Holy Scripture. 
If this be the right method under which a book yields 
up its true secret, then it must obviously be to our 
advantage to apply it to the Bible. So alone shall we 
arrive at what it actually has to say, and give to its 
message its full native force. Quite right! 

Yet, while our scholars and experts are pressing this 
critical method home on the problems raised by the 
various individual books, and while we are all interest- 
ing ourselves very vividly in their discussions and 
conclusions, we somehow fail to recognise the principle 
in the simplest form of all in which it meets us. We 
omit its application when we are considering how the 
Bible ought to be read in schools for the children. 
And I therefore will attempt to restate and reiterate 
our position in this matter. For people seem to have 
a curious way of putting it by and ignoring it; and yet, 
if it be sound, it bears directly on the very disputes 
in which we are all so anxiously engaged. Forgive 
me, then, if I try once more to put it out in plain 
words. 

To understand a book we must know the conditions 
under which it was first written. That is our prin- 
ciple. 

What, then, were those conditions in the case of the 
Bible ? And I will take the case, not of the Kings of 
Israel, or the battles in the Book of Judges, but of 
the heart of the New Testament, of the Bible within 
the Bible—of the actual Gospel story itself in its 
simplest synoptic form. That is what we really care 
about ; that is what matters ; that is what the children 
ought to know. Take that, ‘then ! 
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With what mind, with what motive, with what in- 
tention, were the three first Gospels put together ? 
Can we tell? Can we go behind their writing ? 

Yes! For they are not the primary documents of 
early Christianity which we hold in our hands. We 
have documents a good deal earlier than the date at 
which the Gospels were written ; documents very clear 
and certain in authenticity ; of a certified date; be- 
longing to well-known circumstances. These documents 
are singularly rich in their information. They are 
crowded with personal and living details. They are 
alive with the hopes and thoughts of the hour. They 
still burn with the passions and shake with the storms 
of the vivid crisis out of which they sprang into being. 
In them, through them, we can enter inside the very 
life of the primitive Christian society ; and feel the sting 
of the taunts that were flung to and fro; and be made 
aware of the broad and deep currents that swept and 
swayed the little community through the tumult of 
those wonderful days. It is impossible for literature 
to be more vital, more intense, more personal, more 
illuminative, more typical, than these first documents 
of ours through which we receive our earliest intima- 
tion of what Christianity, at its start, was like. 

They are known as the Epistles of St. Paul; above 
all, those great Epistles of the first controversy—to the 
Romans, to the Corinthians, to the Galatians. There 
they are. Well, and what do they reveal ? 

They show us a body of believers knit fast together 
by the binding force of a common creed. That is the 
earliest thing that we know about them. That is the 
primary shape in which Christianity encounters us in 
history. 

And note! This basal creed is there already, before 
even the Epistles were written. It is something to 
which the writer of the Epistles can refer and appeal 
as representing that which all will accept beyond 
question or controversy. Whatever other quarrels 
and discussions they may have (and these are many, 
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and they are hot), yet there is a common ground on 
which he and his readers, of necessity, agree. They 
would not be of the Christian body at all if they did not. 

It is there, this creed, felt always, underlying every- 
thing ; the assumption on which all debate proceeds; 
the one undoubted presupposition to which all will 
bow, if it is brought forward ; but which is so fixed and 
familiar that it hardly needs to be more than referred 
to in passing, or recalled to the memory by a hint. 

It is summarised in brief phrases, which are intended 
just to remind us of what is behind all our open talk ; 
or to rehearse the common ground of belief before 
entering on the matter immediately in hand. It will 
come in the opening introduction, or in the final saluta- 
tion, or in the benedictory messages with which a letter 
will wind up. ‘‘ Grace be to you and peace,” for in- 
stance, ‘‘ from Gop the FATHER, and the LorD JEsus 
CurRIsT, who gave Himself for our sins to deliver us 
from the present evil world, according to the will of 
Gop our FATHER.” There is the fundamental Faith. 
Or, again, ““We preach CurisT crucified, CHrist the 
power of Gop, and Curist the wisdom of Gop.” 
Or, “‘ Curist died for our sins, rose again for our justi- 
fication.”’ Or, “‘I declare unto you the Gospel which I 
preached unto you, which also ye have received, 
wherein ye stand. By which also ye are saved. For 
I delivered unto you that which I also received ; how 
that CurisT died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures; and that He was buried; and that He rose 
again the third day.” Or, “Paul called to be an 
Apostle, separated unto the Gospel of Gop—the 
Gospel concerning the Son Jesus CuRist our Lorp, 
which was made of the seed of David according to the 
flesh, and declared to be the Son of Gop with power, 
according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection 
from the dead, by whom we have received grace and 
apostleship.” Or, again, “‘ I am crucified with CuHRIsT. 
Gop forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our 
LorpD Jesus CHRIST, by whom the world is crucified 
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unto me and I unto the world.” ‘“ As many of you as 
were baptized have put on CHRIST. Because ye are 
sons, GOD hath sent forth the spirit of His Son into 
your hearts, crying, ‘ Abba, FATHER.’ ”’ 

That is the typical language that passes about ; and 
all of it is perfectly well known to every single believer. 
The force of St. Paul’s argument lies simply in his 
appeal to this universal presupposition. ‘“‘ You know 
it. You allagree withit. It is the elementary truism 
of your existence as a Christian.” So he cries. 

You see how much there was in this common belief ; 
how definite it was ; how formulative ; how emphatic ; 
how deeply significant ; how rich. It is taken for 
granted that the events of the life and death of JEsus 
were not merely interesting as the story, the tragedy, of 
One whom they had loved ; but that these events had 
long ago been transfigured into a mystical spiritual 
drama—the drama of redemption—into which the 
eternal purpose of Gop had gathered the entire 
meaning of human history ; by which the whole human 
race had been carried through the tremendous crisis 
of its fate; so that it had been transformed and re- 
newed and reborn, delivered out of sin to which it had 
died in the Person of the Crucified, and raised up from 
its own death on to an absolutely new level of life, by 
its identification, through the Spirit, with Him who 
was made to it Wisdom and Righteousness and 
Sanctification and Power. 

How full, I repeat ; how rich; how articulate this 
creed is ! 

And it all precedes, in time, the early Epistles of 
St. Paul. It is in possession already as the common 
heritage, indisputable and familiar as household 
words. It can be touched in a moment by any pass- 
ing phrase. A brief reference is enough. Everybody 
knows what is intended, so habitual has it become, so 
established. 

Am I labouring this too hard? Yet it becomes 
necessary to be emphatic about it at a time when a 
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Cabinet Minister, of high literary and legal fame, is 
under the impression that Christianity lived happily, 
without any formal creed, under a Cowper-Temple 
clause, apparently for about 325 years. 

But we are not talking this afternoon of the creed 
itself, but of its effect on our critical estimate of the 
Book as it lies before us. We are just recalling this 
creed in order to remind ourselves that those New 
Testament books were written within the atmosphere 
of a Society possessed already of that emphatic belief. 
That belief constitutes the conditions out of which 
those books arose. 

For every syllable of the New Testament is written 
by a member of that Society to other members of that 
Society ; by a person who already believes it, to others 
who already believe. Not a word is addressed to any 
outsider who has to be persuaded or convinced of the 
faith. The disputes with which the books deal are 
all disputes within the faith. The arguments assume 
and appeal to the common faith. 

And this assumption pervades the whole of the 
books. It is not to be confined to the texts that refer 
to it. Those texts simply reveal, by a touch, the 
ground which is habitually being taken for granted. 
They simply remind us of what is always there. 

In order to read the books, therefore, as the writer 
of them meant them to be understood, you must con- 
tinuously presuppose the belief which he assumes. If 
you omit it, you have lost the key to his language. 
That language can only interpret itself in its context 
with the creed. 

This must, of course, be true of the Epistles ; but 
what I want to enforce is that it must be just as true 
of the three first Gospels. 
~ These Gospels were written, in their present form, as 
we have them, many years, at the earliest, after 
St. Paul’s first Epistles had been written. They were 
composed by members of this Society, which was 
saturated with the belief as it was enforced in those 
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Epistles. They were adopted, as written according to 
its mind, by the Society which so believed. They were 
read, therefore, and intended to be read, in intimate 
touch with this creed. Their readers brought to bear 
upon them the full force of their faith. 

Take St. Luke. We may safely assume that he wrote 
the third Gospel. He was St. Paul’s devoted follower. 
He had read, and knew probably by heart, every 
syllable of those Epistles. He had been concerned 
with their origin ; he knew why each phrase had been 
chosen and used. He was steeped in the Pauline 
mystery. We are assured of it. Well, in that mind 
he put the Gospel together; and you will see what 
that involves. He is writing out, let us say, all that 
he could discover of the events of our Lorp’s judgment 
and crucifixion. .He tells those events as if for their 
own sake. He notes each detail without comment. 
He is simply telling a story, it would seem, of how a 
Man was misjudged ; and how He was hated; and how 
they took Him from hall to hall and insulted Him ; and 
scourged Him ; andspat upon Him; and led Him away; 
and stripped Him; and nailed Him to a tree. Not 
a hint betrays a deeper purpose ; not a sign is given 
of what he wants them to understand; and yet, for 
him as he wrote, as for Theophilus to whom he wrote, 
that historic scene held in it all the awful and infinite 
issues of this drama of redemption. It was alive for 
St. Luke from end to end with the tremendous signifi- 
cance that attaches to words like “redemption,” 
“reconciliation,” “bought with His blood,” “ slaying 
sin by dying to sin.” It was not the lonely tragedy of 
a martyred man that he was describing: it was the 
world’s salvation. It was the sacrifice decreed from 
the foundation of the world. In it all had died. In 
it he himself, the writer, was crucified in the flesh. 
That act was an eternal propitiation, to be set forth for 
ever before men’s eyes by those who had no other 
Gospel to preach but Curist crucified, CHRIsT the 
power of Gop and the wisdom of Gop. All this is 
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there in the writer’s soul as he writes, and that is what 
lends its absorbing interest to the long-drawn misery. 
That is why he bends over his work, brooding, thrilling, 
praying, giving thanks. This is what fills the tragic 
scene with the quiet glow of joy and glory. ‘‘ CHRIST 
our Passover is sacrificed for us, therefore let us keep 
the feast.” 

And yet the wonder is that he can keep it all back 
from the surface ; that he can suffer his tale of events 
to proceed unruffiled and undisturbed by anything that 
betrays the overwhelming pressure of that which lays 
behind and within the words. If we merely read along 
the surface of the tale we shall be omitting the whole 
motive with which St. Luke was writing. Only by 
asking, ‘““Why did the story take that special form ? 
Why is the story of the LorD mainly the story of how 
He died? Why is the Gospel written as if it were 
taken backward from the great scene at the end, 
merely adding enough to explain how He lived and 
what kind of Man He was when He died ?”—only by 
asking those questions can we become fully aware of 
the setting in which the story was meant to be read, of 
the real context and environment through which it 
can be understood. 

Now, if this be the fact—which it certainly is—what 
does it mean to read even so simple a book as the 
third Gospel? We see that if we are to read it so as 
to understand what the author meant, if we are to 
read it in the sense in which it was first read, it is most 
certain that we can only do so by carrying with us 
into every corner of it this underlying creed. That 
is its vital interpretation and its secret and soul. 
Weare not, by this, going outside it, and introducing 
some standard of meaning other than its own. This 
belief is held within it. It pervades it. It is taken 
for granted in every line. It does not merely appear 
to be there in certain texts. It is just as much in 
presence and in possession when no mention is made 
of it. To read that Gospel without it, is to read some- 
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thing less than that Gospel. To read that Gospel 
without any reference to it, is to mistrust what that 
Gospel has to say, to curtail its message, to refuse to 
study the context which alone can fully interpret its 
meaning. 

Now, that is why we persist in declaring that in 
claiming to read the Bible in the light of its own creed, 
we, and we alone, are really reading the Bible as it 
was written. We, and we alone, take the Bible as it 
stands and trust it. We, and we alone, enjoy the open 
Bible—1z.e., the Bible with its own interpretation of 
itself. We can recognise that there are conditions 
which make it impossible, in fairness to our con- 
victions, to read the Bible in this way; and in that 
case we may have to fall back upon reading it im- 
perfectly, inadequately, mistrustfully ; picking it to 
bits and selecting what will do, and omitting the 
inner secret which would naturally explain and com- 
plete it. Our divisions, our confusions, our sins, may 
compel us to do this; and we may try to cover our 
difficulty by giving it a pretty name and calling it simple 
Biblical instruction ; but actually that is just what it 
is not. Such teaching does not dare to take the Bible 
simply, not even the Gospels. That is its sorrow; that 
is its weakness. And therefore, wherever we are free 
from the hampering conditions which compel us to 
adopt so meagre and unintelligent and inadequate 
a treatment of the Bible—in the case of our own 
children, for instance—then we must claim the privilege 
of teaching the Book in its real and actualsense. Then 
we must read the open Bible. Then we cannot deny 
our children the joy of being told what the writers of 
those Gospels certainly meant when they wrote them, 
and what the Church most certainly understood when 
it read them. 

I could not help reiterating our argument in face of 
all the strange misunderstandings that obscure it. 
But we can leave aside, now, all references to public 
perplexities, and turn to consider the bearing of all 
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this on ourselves. Is it not most blessed to recall that 
we, if we happen to be of those who believe, have 
nothing to hinder us from surrendering ourselves with 
our whole heart and head to the full secret of this 
wonderful Book ? We carry to it the belief which is 
its illumination and its power. As we turn to the pages 
of its Gospels and fasten yet again and again on the 
absorbing story of the Passion, we are murmuring all 
the time to ourselves through our souls the thing that 
we know to be meant by the tale. ‘‘ He died for my 
sins. He rose for my justification.” ‘That is what I 
am reading about. He was made a sacrifice for me. 
What I read, and all I read, means that CHRIST is 
crucified in me, CHRIST the wisdom of Gop and the 
power of Gop. I die on that cross to my sin. Hence- 
forth it is not I that live, but Curist that liveth in me. 
In Him, Gop, by His eternal counsels, is delivering 
me and all men out of the wickedness of the world. 
Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power be unto 
Him who sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb 
that was slain. Hallelujah! Amen!” 

We may not be able to theologise about it. We may 
not be sure what words or theories may make it all 
plain. What is atonement? How does it work ? 
How does blood save? I may guess; I do not know. 
But somehow, in some way, my heart tells me that 
save it does. That cross is redemption. CHRIST 
crucified drew me into reconciliation unto Gop. I 
could not tell you how, but that is the whole reality 
which that Gospel records, and that is why my heart 
burns as I read it. Of that I am sure. And that is 
what I can verify in my experience ; that is the secret 
in which the whole of the story becomes alive to me; 
that is the secret which makes the Book what it is to 
me. In the light of this, my assurance, the Book has 
a soul; it speaks, it stirs, it wakes, it lays hold, it 
absorbs, vivifies, and possesses me. In the light of 
this belief it becomes to me a revelation, a manifestation 
of the Divine purpose, a sacrament of the Divine 
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activities. So read, so understood, Gop moves down 
through its report to meet me; and His will fuses with 
my will; and His love fastens on me and enwraps ; and 
we hold intimate intercourse. ‘‘ My Beloved is mine, 
and I am His.” All these external events that hap- 
pened to Him long ago were no mere historical report. 
They are acts by which His living presence energises 
now on my behalf, acts by which He enters into my 
being, and makes good in me His own crucifixion, and 
kills out my evil desires. He takes the old man in 
me and nails it to His tree, so that henceforth I ma 
live no more to the flesh, but to the spirit. It is the 
drama of my own soul that I read, the drama of the 
soul of all humanity, the drama of the Divine com- 
passion. So I read, interpreting all in the light of 
this illuminating belief; and so reading, I know that 
I am reading the very Bible which was written down 
in this belief by my Master’s own friends. So reading 
it, I am reading it with the mind of those who wrote 
it. So reading it, I am reading what Gop intended 
me to understand. So reading it, I am reading in it 
the open secret of how CurisT was crucified for men, 
Curist the wisdom of Gop, and Curist the power of 
GoD. 

That is the belief underlying all. And it is just, I 
suppose, this fundamental belief which is in danger of 
perishing out of the people of London to-day. They 
are ceasing to respond instinctively to the primary 
invitation of all our faith: “‘ CurisT died to deliver you 
from your sin. Come to Him and be healed, and be 
free!’ They do not understand it. It seems to sleep 
in their ears, as if there was nothing there to respond. 

And therefore it is in this hour of peril that you are 
asked* to help the Church in its effort to renew and to 
reinforce the simplicity of this Gospel message in the 
heart of London. You can be sure what message it 
is that that Church will set itself to deliver under 
the inspiration of its Bishop. He bears always about 


* Preached on behalf of Bishop of London’s Fund. 
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with him the old Gospel. He goes in the Spirit to 
appeal to the Spirit. He pushes away all lumber and 
rubbish, and makes straight for the soul. He tells 
of JEsus, the dear LorpD of love, who by being lifted 
on the cross draws all men unto Him. He placards 
before the eyes and hearts of suffering men CHRIST cruci- 
fied. He tells the old story. He counts on the one 
human need, the deliverance from evil. He offers 
to all the one joy and the one peace; and under him the 
Church in London will do the same. 

Without this living faith no Bible-reading will avail 
to save; and it will take us all we can do to sustain this 
faith alive, to rescue it from going under, to endow it 
with confidence and joy. Come, then, to-day to its 
sustenance and to its extension. Give yourselves, 
give your prayers, give your alms. The need is sore, 
and the cause is great. Save the faith if you would 
save the Bible. 


II 
CHRISTMAS 


“Wherefore GoD also hath highly exalted Him, and given Him 
a name which is above every name: that at the name of JESUS 
every knee should bow, of things in Heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth ; and that every tongue should confess 
that JESUS CHRIST is LORD, to the glory of GOD the FATHER.” 

PHIL. il. 9-11. 
») see 

[ CHRISTMAS pred come ‘and gone, and once again the 
~ ancient magic has workedits spell. The—vision has 
found-its-way.to.our-hearts. For a moment the strain 
and stress of a labouring world has slackened, and in 
the pause the simple pageantry of our childhood has 
moved across the scene. We have lifted our hearts to 
listen“again to the story of the angels singing, of the 
running shepherds, of the pilgrim Kings. Our tired 
eyes have rested yet again on the sweet sight of the 
Virgin Mother and the Babe laid in a manger amid the 
cattle of an inn, and the familiar refrains have sounded 
in our ears. | We have sung the hymns that carry with 
them the tender memories of the days that are dead 
and gone. 

All has been done as of old. The great tradition 
has reasserted itself, the worn and weary earth has 
yielded itself to the sway of the immortal story which 
tells how man, for all his long sinning, for all his terrible 
weight of years, may yet be born again as a little child, 
Here in London we have felt the Spirit astir that has 
sustained, against-the pressure of the centuries, man’s 
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undying belief in the love of the good FATHER in 
heaven, and in the peace and joy made ours by the 
Babe of Bethlehem. 

Yes, the gracious “imagery has still its power to 
charm and to soothe.{ There is no tale so telling. 
Some..of-us;~-perhaps; Who-saw the mystery play of 
““ Kager Heart,” in-the-Hall of Eincoln’s. Inn_this-year 
amay have retognised with a new force how the Gospel 
of the Holy Babe fell like dew on the fatigue of the 
Roman Empire in an age so like our own, when the 
whole population had been drawn together out of their 
ancient homes into the homelessness of enormous 
cities ; and the wealth, and hope, and promise of a 
splendid civilisation had begun to sicken under a 
vast sense of disappointment ; and the richness of 
material resources had spent itself in vain ;-and_a hollow 
dread-haunted- the heart’ with~a~horror~-of~spiritual 
bankruptcy.; and humanity dimly suspected that it 
had gained the whole world only to lose its own soul ; 
and the restlessness of panic shook it into strange and 
feverish credulities. 

So_they.sorrowed and feared then~as we-fear-and 
sorrow now. And to them, as to us, came suddenly 
out of the unknown silence of the East, from a stable 


in a village, the hush of a speechless boon, the gift of a> 


gracious peace, untroubled and undefiled, the restored 
simplicities of the pure heart, the sight of a home in 
its primitive perfection, the assurance of GoD made 
present among men in the Divine wonder of a little 
Child. 


Ah, how the good tears started! How the cold _ 


hearts grew warm and young and tender again! 


How they ran and gazed and worshipped! How the™ 


good news spread! How the old earth woke to find 
itself_alive with a passion of hope that could never 
die. \Gop is with man, man is with Gop. CuRIST is 
born. “Glory to Gop in the highest; on earth peace 
to men of goodwill. | 

The story is deathless ; we can feel that still. But 
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many, who are with us so far, are asking to-day whether 
it is not only as a story that it will so live on for ever. 
Quite true, they say, that the story can never lose its 
charm as a perfect symbol of the faith to which our 
whole being clings. Gop and_man can be at one. 


That is the truth sealed to us. | Flesh is now a holy ’”~ 


thing. The child becomes to us the manifestation of 
the love which Gop bears to us. We are made aware 
how over us the blessed Fatherhood of Gop is outspread, 
and down on us His Spirir hovers and descends and 
abides. Humanity is indwelt, and that which is so 
born of it is of the Hoty Guost. The high work of 
reconciliation is completed. The pardon and peace of 
Gop enter again and yet again into the manhood that 
is yielded to them. We have but to surrender ourselves 
to Him, and “it will be to us even as He will.” That - 
is the law of life revealed through JEsus CHRIST. _ 
The law once revealed is made our own. It is disclosed” 

as the innermost secret of our being. In obedience to 
it Gop will ever make Himself incarnate, and ever the 
Curist will be reborn in us. We know it now. This 
secret is ours. By that secret man lives. According 
to his loyalty to that faith he is regenerate. Those 
who so live build up the new humanity, the city of Gop, 
the assembly of the first-born. And this knowledge, 
now made our universal possession, was embedded in 
the beautiful tale by which it won its victory over our 
souls. Without that tale we could never have laid 
hold of it. In that tale it ever secretes itself. Through 
that tale remote law becomes current coin. The 
occult truth enters in at lowly doors by the magic of 
its charm. It fastens onour imaginations. It gathers 
unto itself the deep poetic emotions. It sways the 
under-currents and it over-sweeps the timidities of 
arid scepticism. So precious is the tale! And yet 
its preciousness, so studied and considered, lies solely 
in its practical effects, in its value for us, in its symbolic 
efficiency. It serves to render the new knowledge 
about Gop available and effective, |The knowledge 
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gained through it is the essential matter. So long as .. 
the story conveys that, it has fulfilled all its purpose. | 


_ Why, then, need we bother ourselves over the his- 


torical accuracy of the form in which the truth is _ 


conveyed. Surely by this spiritual apprehension of 
the inner mystery, to which the symbol is immaterial, 
we have escaped out of the clutches of the Higher 
Criticism. It does not matter to us from this point of 
view how or when, or through whom, the picture was 
brought to its present perfection. It grew, no doubt. 
It probably gathered in elements from many sources. 
It was enriched as it grew. So at last it stood out in 
its delicate beauty as we have it, the undying ex- 
pression of the Divine compassion. For us that is 
enough. No criticism of the process can touch the 
perfect result; still less can it affect the inner truth 
which lies within the gracious, outward form. That 
has been made man’s eternal possession, of which 
nothing can rob him. For ever he knows that Gop 
reconciles man to Himself by making Himself one 
with man. 

Now, is not that the way in which many of us are 
inclined to put the meaning of Christmas Day to our- 
selves? Is not that the type of the mental movement 
all about us and in us? And, moreover, is it not a 
tempting offer ? How many perplexities would solve 
themselves straight away! What amob of fears would 
vanish! We should be no longer haunted by the tire- 
some question of the child in us—Is it true ? Weshould 
have given that problem the go-by, and we should be 
able to throw ourselves into the sweet Christmas 
imagery with unhindered joy. We should sing our 
songs of Bethlehem and of the shepherds, and of the 
Wise Men, and of the angels, with free hearts. The 
problem would never clutch at our throats. It would 
not persist in troubling by its fretful reiteration down 
in the secret place of the soul, Is it true? Did it really 
happen ? What asilly thing toask! The inner truth 
of it all is, of course, true. The spiritual fact is for 
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ever happening. And the form that conveys this 
truth is true in so conveying it. The story is real, 
for, indeed, in very truth, not only once long ago, but 
now to- -day, Gop and man are made one in the stable 
of our souls, the CurRIsT is being born. 


Yes, tempting indeed this offer of escape, this easy 


release from critical entanglements. And yet why 
cannot we accept it? What is there that forbids ? 
/ Let us think. The offer supposes that the whole 
~ significance of the Gospel story lies in the new know- 


ledge about Gop and about His inner work upon our (> 


souls which it serves to convey. Knowledge—that is 
what we have gained. )Revelation is knowledge about 
Gop. We have possessed ourselves of the idea which 
brings us closer to the perception of what Gop really 
is. We have apprehended the principles of spiritual 
being. We have been shown the eternal truth of 
things, the truth which is the underlying reality of the 
phenomena of existence. In arriving at this reality 
we can get behind phenomena, even the phenomena 
through which the reality has been revealed. We 
fling these behind us, and lay hold on the substance. 
So, regarded from this point of view of knowledge, the 
mere phenomenal facts, the mere historical incidents 
which were utilised to embody the knowledge, are of 
no essential importance. They are but the setting, 
the drapery, the dramatic material thrown out to make 
a beautiful image. 


Yes, that might be, if it were knowledge of Gop to ne 


which Christianity confines itself./- But that is-not-its El 


primal-offer-at-all. That is not its vital significance. |’, 


The knowledge that it gives is secondary rather than 


primal. Asa fact, it leaves us in total obscurity about . 
much that is essential to our apprehension of GoD, of | 


His purpose with us. This does not matter to it; for ; , 


what it professes to announce in its Gospel is a deed 

which Gop has done. Gop has come into action on 

man’s behalf. That is what it proclaims; that is its 

splendid news. Gop has put out His Will. He has 
2 
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entered the field for us.) He Aide discharged energy. 
He has broken new ground. He has made a fresh 
arrival. He is here, in a sense in which He was never 
here before. } A new step has been taken, a step which 
is final ; for it releases into activity the full and ultimate 
resources of Gop’s love. He has sent His only-begotten 
Son into the world. Nothing can go beyond that. 
Nothing more can He give or send. Everything that 
the uttermost love can do has been done; the whole 
power of Gop has been brought to bear upon our human 
world. It is here as a power—a pushing, pressing, 
and aggressive force. It is here laying hold, possessing 
itself of us; shaping facts to its will; transforming 
human nature : purging, penetrating, piercing, fusing, 
burning, scouring, cleansing, breaking, throwing down 
strongholds, purifying, quickening, and transfiguring. 
It is put out upon us in vigour, in violence, in victory. 
GoD is in our midst, a very present help in trouble. 
Gop is helping, delivering, undoing fetters, bursting 
prison bars, binding the hostile powers, stripping 
strong and evil tyrannies of their armour, spoiling 
their goods. Gop is here loosing, pardoning, conquer- 
ing; a tremendous, overpowering fact. That is the 
Christmas Gospel. That and nothing else. That and 
nothing less. Here is the wonder that staggers 
St. Paul. “It is the exceeding greatness of His power 
to us, according to the mighty power which He wrought 
in CHRIST, when He raised Him from the dead and set 
Him on His right hand far above all principalities and 
powers and might and dominion, and hath put all 
things in subjection under His feet.”” Words fail the 
Apostle to express the force of this tremendous action. 
Power, energy, will, royalty, dominion—these are the 
terms in which he tries to realise for us this elemental 
drama. Gop acts—acts in momentous events, acts in 
positive fact. That is the mighty spectacle which 
moves before the eyes of the Apostle. Gop’s action 
has become the pivot of all history. © 

‘ Of course such acts are, also, yorelations of Gop’s 
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mind ; they add to our knowledge of Him. But this 
knowledge does not carry us away from the pheno- 
menal facts ; it concentrates our attention upon them, 
it intensifies their significance. ‘“‘Gop so loved the world 
that He sent His only-begotten Son.” We learn that 
Gop is love, but we learn it in and through the fact 
that Hesent HisSon. The fact is the proof, the pledge, 
the evidence of the love.j Did He really send Him ? 
Is it true? And how, and where, and when, and 
under what conditions, and at what cost, and with 
what result ? Oh, let us hear all about it, let us grasp 
the fact in all its detail, in all its concrete actuality. 
What did He do, what did He say—this Son Who was 
sent ? If we knew this we should know indeed that 
Gop was love. So the logic urges, so the thought 
works. Back on to the story are we flung by our faith. 
We cannot drop it as a mere symbol, as a suggestion, as 
a picture. It is its reality—not its veil or its vehicle. 
It is not phenomenal and accidental with an inner 
truth beyond it; it is itself the very thing which is 
Gop’s love. It is itself what we mean by saying Gop 
is love. He sent His Son; He came, He lived, He 
spoke, He touched, He healed, He died, He rose. Did 
He, or did He not? Can these tell who saw? What 
did He mean? What did He look like? How did it 
happen? Here is the very heart of the whole matter. 
Gop reveals Himself in the acts that He did, in the will 
by which He put Himself into the facts. We gain in 
knowledge by clinging to the fact. 

- And observe, our knowledge, far from outgrowing 
the fact, has yet got but a very little way into the 
fullness of its reality. The fact that Gop sent His Son 
contains far more meaning than has ever yet been found 
in it. The love disclosed in such an act is itself in- 
exhaustible ; we never come near to the end of it; it 
goes far beyond our powers of comprehending it ; and, 
therefore, the fact stands on and on over our know- 
ledge of it.) We cannot suck out all its significance, 
and then leave it behind as of no further use. It is 
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itself a very abyss of love. After all the centuries in 
which we have brooded over it we have but entered a 
little way into the fringe of its mystery. A guess, a 
gleam, here and there. That is all that we know as 
yet. If we are to know more, we must turn yet back 
again to the fact with its imperishable wonder—Gop 
sent His Son ; the Word was made flesh. We are but 
at the beginning of comprehending it. Right to the: 
end of the world it will abide in its record as the key 
of all Divine mysteries, the fount of all revelation, 
the interpretation of all our tangled life. Gop sent 
Him. Think of that; ponder over that. Gop took 
action on our behalf, and this is what He did; this is 
the mighty work which He wrought in CurIstT, by which 
He still works in us according to the energy of His will 
and purpose. 

This is why we cannot take the old Gospel story as a 
poetic symbol, as a mystical embodiment of an inner 
verity, free from perils of historical inquiry. What we 
behold in it is a deed done once for all, by which Gop 
forces for Himself an entry upon the arena of our 
affairs. He looked, and there was none to uphold; He 
wondered that there was no arm to save; and therefore 
His own arm brought salvation. By that deed done 
He traversed, He reversed, the whole current of man’s 
fate. He sent His only-begotten Son. 

\_And we, therefore, cannot but examine and verify 
with keen insistence, with passionate anxiety, the 
witness of those who stand before us saying, We saw 
it ; this is what He did; ‘“‘ that which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled—for the life was 
manifested, and we have seen it and bear witness, 
and show unto you that eternal life which was with the 
FATHER, and was manifested unto us—that which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you, that ye also 
may have fellowship with us.’ 

\ A deed wrought in power by Gop: is not that the 
Gospel which we need to-day 2? Would anything short 
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of that be a Gospel at all? In the world of morals 
we have found to our cost that mere knowledge is not 
power. This is our melancholy prerogative in nature, 
that we can-see the better and follow the worse; that 
we can know and not do; that we can desire good and 
yet find ourselves impotent to obtain... Knowledge of 
what we might be in unity with Gop may serve only 
to crush us into despair. It is not knowledge so much 
that fails us ; it is the impotence, the perversity of our 
will, which is our curse. We are suffering from paralysis, 
from a lapse in vital energy, from a moral infirmity of 
purpose. Power is what we need—power to shake 
ourselves out of our lethargy, power to take up our 
burdens, power to unravel our coil of ancient troubles, 
power to break down our shame, to trample under us 
all obstruction, to assert our hope. 

. Look round London. Is it knowledge that we lack ? 
Anyone with eyes to see knows of a thousand things 
~ done under our very eyes which, to a Christian con- 
science, are absolutely intolerable. True, we are beset 
by many problems to which we can see no solution. 
We grope in great darkness and see no light. But is 
that blindness not judicial ? Are we not stricken with 
blindness because we. will not or cannot do the things 
that we do see ought to be done? If we would but be 
true and brave about what we know to be wrong we 
might find light where, now, we cannot see our way. 
But where is our courage to go forward in doing that 
which we know ought to be done ?) Where is our faith 
which is obedient to the vision given it? Where is our 
force of will, our strength of purpose? Why are we 
cringing and slinking, and faint-hearted, and sick for 
very fear ? 

Power! That is our primal and elemental need. 
Society is become valetudinarian. It is exhausted 
with the effort of noting and classifying its own diseases, 
It can tell you the name of its own infirmities with 
astonishing accuracy and candour, and there it stops. 
The very list so terrifies that weariness swoops over 
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us, and we become aware of our own pitiable incompe- 
tence, and we sink back into our shame. How are we 
to win the power to spring up, to fling off our encum- 
brances, to do and to dare ? 

( And, in the personal life, is not the cry that goes up 
so plaintively, so deplorably, from us all, a cry for 
power ? Spiritual energy is so weak, spiritual aspira- 
tion is so thin; we cannot get on; we cannot escape 
out of the night ;-we-eannot-break-out of our trouble ; 
we struggle and struggle with a strange futility, like 
' men in a dream.” | 

Ah! Here, under this Dome, the wail of the 
thousands in London to-night seems to rise in our very 
ears—the thousands upon thousands who might do 
so much more than they are doing, and might be so 
much better than they are, and have such promise in 
them of that which is never fulfilled. And they know 
it all, and confess it all, and bewail it all; and yet 
cannot help it ; and only feel that the sense of cowardly 
refusal and miserable failure will haunt them on to 
the end. | It is not our great sins that break the heart. 


We know where we are with them ; we have discounted | 


them in making up our accounts. No, it is the 
impotence of the good in us which is so terrible and 
so alarming ; it has in it the note of death.” | 

‘ And it is to those stricken with this terror, whether 
for society or for themselves, that to-night this great 
consolation is given. The Gospel is proclaimed again, 
of a deed of power wrought in our very midst ; wrought 
once for all; wrought in real and actual verity of fact ; 
wrought with a knowledge that is undying, that no 
weariness of time can touch or stale; wrought by the 
might of the Almighty Gop into our very flesh and 
blood; done into us so that His will smites into our 


will, and His love flings itself into the core of our life. 4 


( That is His work, His glorious work ; that is His” 
deed, His amazing deed. Lift up your heads, all ye 
that tremble ; lift up your hearts, then, all ye that 
fear. The breath of Gop is come from the four winds ; 


in 
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it blows over you; it enters in upon you. Stand up, 
stand up on your feet, an exceeding great army; 
stand, and rise and walk and move out on your voca- 
tion. For the name given to JESus to-day is no record 
of a frail, visionary dream haunting the stormy story 
of man as the tremulous lustre of a rainbow hovers 
suspended and unsubstantial over the thundering 
cataract. No, the name of JEsus the Deliverer 
witnesses to a fact done in grim earnest—an act of 
force achieved not without sweat and blood, by which 
this will of Gop enters to strive with ours and to 
prevail. The name of JESUS is a power which energises 
in you to shatter bonds, to revive flagging powers, to 
kindle the fire which will purify and deliver and 
redeem. Rise, then; walk; go forward; do not shrink 
as in the dark days before ; for, within you, you possess 
now, if you will have it, the royalty, the supremacy, 
the victory of Him whose Name is above every name, 
at which Name every knee should bow. Trust your- 
self wholly to the power of that living Nan e, done unto 
you, at work within your being; and you will find 
yourself swept along in the movement of a mighty 
force that makes surely and fearlessly towards that 
great hour when every tongue shall confess+,that 
Jesus is Lorp to the glory of Gop the FATHER.) , 


III 
“FOLLOW THE GLEAM ” 


“We have seen His Star.”—ST. MATT. ii. 2. 


‘““T AM Merlin, and I am dying.” 

So wrote Tennyson in his own old age, as he felt 
himself to be passing away into the grey mists, out of 
the sights and sounds of the earth which he had filled 
for so long with his magic music. 

There was one message, and one only, which he 
desired to give, before he passed, to those younger 
poets who would take up the task that he must drop. 
Round him these young minstrels were pressing who 
would carry on his adventures, and would sail the seas 
that had been his. And to them his farewell word, 
wrung out of all his long experience, and now charged 
with the solemn emphasis of the visionary judgment 
which comes with the nearing of death, is: 

** Follow the gleam !” 

- Follow the “‘ light that never was on sea or land.” 

Follow the quest that is never fulfilled. 

Follow the gleam beyond the ocean margin and 
beyond the confines of the world. 
~ There is a light which flashes and is gone, and yet 
survives. There is a light which eludes, but never 
deceives. There is a light which guides as it flies. 
There is a light which comes only to those who seek 
in the night, and can feel after what they cannot find, 
and can still nurse “the unconquerable hope,” and 
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can never lose heart. There is a light which is for 
ever in motion, and can be retained only by moving 
with it. There is a light which is always just ahead of 
where you stand. You must follow if you would 
arrive; and the following must never cease. / He, the 
grey magician, has done but this one thing™faithfully 
from end to end of the long years. 

“Tam Merlin, who followed the gleam.” 

His whole character, his whole secret, lies in that 
from the first days when 


‘Tn early summers, 
Over the mountain, 
On human faces, 
And all around me, 
Moving to melody, 
Floated the Gleam,” 


down to the end, when 


“T can no longer, 
But die rejoicing ; 
For there on the border 
Of boundless ocean, 
And all but in Heaven, 
Hovers the Gleam.” 


Therefore : 


( “O young mariner, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas ; 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it— ; 
Follow the Gleam.” coment 


Now, Epiphany delivers to us something of the 
message of Merlin. 
_ Those alee Men from the hidden East did but 

“ follow thé gleam ” which broke in upon their patient 
studies. They rose and followed the Star. ~ ) 

And all the Epiphanies of the Lorp do but tell of 
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the gleams that come and go, and that mean so much 
as they pass—gleams that flash in sudden glory through 
the heart of a boy until he forgets father and mother 
and home, lost in the new vision ; gleams that break 
in upon a man through the mystery of marriage, and 
transmute human joys by strange alchemy into some- 
thing richer and rarer than he had ever dreamed ; 
gleams that fall upon the despair of disease, and 
the blight of leprosy, and the curse of the devil, 
like the light of day through some chink of a prison 
cell, telling of what the full sunlight would mean, out 
there beyond the narrow walls. 

This is the message of Epiphany. It tells us that 
Christianity has in it the essential note of all romance. 

CuRIsT, by being born in the flesh, has set strange 
motions astir. There are now such infinite possi- 
bilities opened. There is so much that cannot yet be, 
but which is pledged to follow. For Curist is the pledge 
of everything that the flesh of men will ever be enabled 
to achieve under the transfiguration of the spirit. 
Already the entire future is summed up in Him: the 
seed is there, which has only to grow, and all is done. 
No succession of time will exhaust that growth. 
Human nature holds in it already the entire secret of 
its spiritual significance, the entire energy of its 
spiritual consummation. 

Therefore, as the babe leapt within the womb of 
Elizabeth, so now the premonitory signals of the 
mighty travail to come make themselves known. 
There are signs abroad—intimations, premonitions, 
symptoms, omens that pass, lights that flash. This 
was so at the first. And always we repeat our Epiphany 
texts ; because we are almost as far off as ever from 
knowing or realising what it is that was born in our 
midst on the first Christmas Day. Therefore, always 
the SPIRIT is rousing us by His compulsive prophecy 
from our lethargy. Always He is breaking in upon 
our idle content. Always He is driving us off into 
some far voyage, out on some unknown pursuit, follow- 
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ing some flying star. Always He is-shaking us, by 
some impulse-of-unrest,; to be up-and-off. Always He 
awakes afresh the spirit of Divine discontent. )Always 
He makes us tremble and faint with the sense that not 
half of the glory has yet been told us. Always He 
cries out against the thing that is: against the present ; 
against the frontiers now so scientifically set ; against 
the last great achievement in His own name with which 
we are so satisfied that we cannot think of anything 
else to be done. 

‘Up, and follow the gleam !”’ So the Spirit cries. | 

Lo! the star still goes before you. 

Lo! the hearts of boys and girls are alive with some 
new thought which has driven all else out of memory ; 
for which they will forget father and mother and home. 

And there is a plaintive wail rising in the feast which 
you fancied to be so richly served ; the joy has suddenly 
ebbed out of it ; the glow has died away ; “‘ they have 
no wine!” They have exhausted the old; they want 
something new—something better; something to 
which the earlier joy will be as water unto wine. 

So, too, with the misery which you thought to have 
done away with; the sorrow and the sickness that you 
had reduced to such satisfactory limits. They will not 
be held back; they will not get themselves out of the 
way ; they recur in fresh forms; they renew their 
bitter appeals ; they make demands on a new scale. 

There is a better thing yet to be done than has ever 
been attempted. The earth can be far fairer than it 
has ever entered into your heart as yet to conceive. 
There are visions about ; there are cries and calls in 
the night. The leprosy of the world is once again 
flinging itself at the feet of the Church of Curist, with 
its old impetuous beseechings that cannot be stayed 
or silenced. ‘‘ Lorn, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make 
me clean.” That man, possessed of the legion of 
devils, is savage, as of old, and must be saved. 
There can be no pause, no rest, no folding of the 
hands, Until the very end of the days there will be 
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so much more for Curist to do than we have ever 
allowed Him even to begin. There will be Epiphanies 
to keep: feasts of the flying lights ; feasts of the passing 
vision ; feasts of the hope still unreleased from the 
womb ; feasts of the forward onset. 

“* Follow the gleam !” 

Let us recall how Christianity, in entering into the 
world’s story, set everything in motion towards a goal 
but dimly seen ; how it set its seal to the romance of 
an immeasurable hope. 

It did this by laying hold of, or by claiming as its 
own, all that speaks through impulse, through passion, 
through desire. 

It was in this character that it collided with the 
culture of high paganism. We are always apt to 
forget this, because to us that old paganism is re- 
called as a gracious ideal of picturesque life. We 
associate it with the simplicities of impulse and of 
passion. It is for us the poetic form of life, over 
against which Christianity appears as austere, prac- 
tical, sober, the type of restraint, of discipline, the 
severe judge of the passions, the scourger of the flesh, 
the curb set on all that is excessive and impetuous 
and unthinking. 

This is the familiar contrast in our minds, and it has 
its truth in a sense. But this is not the deepest and 
truest thing that can be said. 

As a fact, it was the Greek and Roman ideal that 
stood in its own day for sobriety, for moderation, for 
limitation, for reserve, for wisdom. Greek moral 
philosophy had always dreaded the passions. It 
abhorred all that was irregular, intermittent, informal, 
unanticipated. To it excess was the sin of sins; 
its one effort was to fix limits, to impose order, to curb, 
to bring under control, to mould. It adored balance, 
proportion, stability, security. It held fast to the 
severe rule of reason. 

And when this ideal passed over to the Roman Stoic 
the practicality of the Latin intensified this char- 
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acter. It raised to the supreme place in ethics the 
excellencies of acquiescence in facts, of submission to 
limitation, of dignified calm. Revolt and restlessness 
were to it the very symbols of contempt. It aimed at 
eliminating from human life and human hearts all the 
turmoil of uncertainties, all the stress and storm of 
unrealised cravings. It set its heel on the blind 
motions that shook the soul of man without his know- 
ing why. It would expel from out of his blood the 
subtle fires that shot up and died down again to no 
settled purpose, with no fixed intent. 

This was the classical temper. This is its true 
representative ideal to this hour. 

And in upon this Stoic dignity, this sober spirit of 
repression, this careful and measured self-sacrifice, 
Christianity broke, with all the vehemence of a perilous 
volcanic force, that could not be brought under rule, nor 
was in full possession of itself. It woke dreams that 
could not be put into words. It kindled emotions 
that would never sleep again. It laid men open to 
rash impulses, and it broke up the settled peace of 
wisdom, and of reason, and of law. 

Of course, this, again, was not the whole truth. 
Christianity had its own austerities of discipline, its 
own reason and law, its own stress on the urgency of 
moral control. But the very urgency with which this 
necessity is pressed—as, for instance, in the Epistles 
of St. Paul—bears witness to the strain of those deep 
passions which it has dared to awake. We can feel 
how great is the peril against which the Apostle is 
struggling at Corinth and at Ephesus—the peril of 
ecstatic revolt, the peril of uncurbed exaltation, the 
peril of emotions thrown off their balance. A fire has 
been kindled, and it needs all his strength to keep it 
within bounds. We can well understand, as we read 
his urgent entreaties, his vehement menaces, how it 
was that the philosophic representatives of Classical 
Culture left Christianity so severely alone in contempt 
for its wild fervours; and why the Emperor Marcus 
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Aurelius thought the Christian martyrs vulgar and 
insolent. 

_ Christianity asserts patience, and submission, and 
self-control, and moral dignity ; but it asserts these 
excellencies all the more vigorously because its vital 
effect has been to make them so very difficult. 

For it has ventured to appeal to the very element in 
man, which, naturally, is so liable to revolutionary out- 
breaks. It appeals to that in him which works by 
sudden bursts and starts ; by romantic inspirations ; 
by strange and flying calls; by mystic admonitions ; 
by conversions ; by actions and reactions; by pro- 
phetic impetuosities. 

It is austere in beating under the passions in the flesh, 
not because it is suspicious, as the Greek and the Stoic, 
of passion itself, but because passion for it is a high and 
sacred flame that is summoned to burn on the altar 
of Gop in the inner shrine, and therefore, out of its 
very holiness, may not be degraded and polluted by 
lower uses. Christianity scourges the riotous flesh, not 
because the flesh is evil, but because GoD is come in 
that very flesh, and has made it all His own, and 
claims its instincts, and impulses, and motives for 
Himself. Christianity sets to work to tame all the 
conditions that surge and swell through the blood, not 
because it fears to trust the emotions, but rather 
because it rates them so highly in Gop’s scales that it 
needs their full force to impel the soul forward in its 
appeal to Gop. 

No doubt it bids a man subdue himself as an 
athlete in rigid training, with every nerve and muscle 
taut and trim, stripped of all excess and superfluity, 
obedient to the masterful dictation of CHRistT who 
schools him for the race, or for the fight. Yes ! indeed, 
there is a discipline that goes deeper than Aurelius 
had ever dreamed. But it is all in view of the 
splendour and audacity of adventure to which the 
Christian has committed himself. He must be ready 
for everything, because he knows nothing of what is 
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before him, or of how far his fate will carry him, or 
of the hour of his call to some yet more perilous 
achievement. So he moves out into the mighty arena 
of Gop; and all heaven rings him round, as Angels 
gaze and wonder at the unfolding spectacle. He is 
to be trained under that severity, because he has still 
the word given him to “ follow the gleam”; and he 
can never guess where the gleam will fall next, or what 
will be the issue, or whither it will fly. Only he 
knows that it can never rest in one spot ; only he knows 
that he has always to be prepared to pass beyond the 
bounds of his certified experience; to throw away 
what is, in order to rush at what may yet be; to yield 
himself to new vocations ; to protest against present 
limitations ; to dream new dreams, and pursue new 
visions ; and still, in face of the facts that deny it, to 
go forward in the faith which can move mountains 
as if all things were possible to him who believes. 

Christianity is a vehement inspiration. 

Christianity is the very heart of all Romance. 

Christianity is a visionary gleam: an outbreak, a 
passion, a defiance, a revolt. 

How odd and far-away this all sounds to us, as we 
sit here in St. Paul’s on a Sunday afternoon. 

What is there of romance to be detected in us ? 

What disturbing defiance do we put out ? 

Where is the flying gleam that we follow ? 

The very language takes on an ironic bitterness as 
we use it in our snug and comfortable way, as we 
rehearse it glibly in the Psalms, or sing it gaily out in 
the hymns that we love best ! 

Well! But we are not quite so bad as we look. 
Indeed, if we were, I do not know what could be 
‘said. 

But in reality the task of retaining what has already 
been achieved under Christian inspiration is so hard 
and absorbing that it disguises from us how daring 
is the adventure to which we are actually committed 
already. For that vehement Romance which flashed 
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in upon a dead world in those first Epiphanies has 
actually penetrated a little way into the stuff of 
Humanity. It has touched it all with its gleams. It 
has impelled it a little way on the great adventure. 
Man, as a whole, has to a degree been impregnated with 
the high desire. Everyone who is baptized does at 
least pass within the compass of that defiance which 
enrols him in a warfare under a tempestuous banner 
against Sin, the World, and the Devil. Everyone who 
kneels at the altar of Gop to receive the blessed Food 
is brought inside a life of passion and enthusiasm and 
suffering and glory, of which the expression can only 
be found in a Body broken, in a Blood poured out. 
There is already upon us all the gleam of a tragic 
Cause. We all, by being baptized, utter the cry in 
the night. We all are pledged to some daring out- 
break beyond the limits of our everyday horizon. 

Christianity cannot exist and not bring these in- 
spirations into play upon mankind. And we all have 
been touched by this spirit; and its claim has em- 
bedded itself in our story. It may have got but a 
little way with us as yet. The lump lies heavy round 
the hidden leaven. But it is there in us, never- 
theless. 

And our poor little response to it, feeble as it looks, — 
conventional’ as it remains, has probably cost us a 
good deal. It embodies a weak but a real effort ; 
though the effort has only just succeeded in carrying 
us up to the minimum standard which Christianity has 
as yet been able to achieve in the mass. 

It looks so thin and cheap, because it is but the 
minimum after all; because it only corresponds to the 
common average of Christian life which even con- 
vention requires of us all who name the Name. 

Yet do not let us despise it for that. 

It costs a great deal of very genuine spiritual exer- 
tion merely to reach the average Christian level which 
the world at large has succeeded in asserting. 

Moreover, this work has to be done over and over 
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again, with every separate soul to bring it up to the 
point where the main body already stands. If this 
continuous effort of the Church once slackened, we 
should be startled to see how even these spiritual 
standards now so despised for their conventionality— 
these spiritual standards observed by the great block 
of professing Christians—would yield and break. The 
moral assumptions which now are treated as if they 
were natural and instinctive and beyond question, 
would all shake and go under. 

Yes! There is a certain amount of CHRIST’s in- 
spiration which has become part of our nature, so 
that we spontaneously own its claim upon us, and do 
make some struggle not wholly to fail it. And so far 
as this is so, we are not quite so dead to its romance 
nor blind to its gleam as we might have supposed 
from our appearance. We are in possession of an out- 
look of some kind beyond the bars of space and time. 
We do utter some dim sort of protest, of defiance, of 
revolt against what is. We are darkly aware of high 
promises that stir, and of prophesies that go before, 
and of intimations from that Far World to this, which 
move us with sudden and strange surprise. We cannot 
wholly divest ourselves of this, our portion in JEsus 
CuRIST, our Risen King. 

Yet how faint and frail is its lifein us! How obscure 
the light! How rare its visits! How slow our feet 
to follow! How unready, how ungirt, how timid, how 
mean, is the poor effort that we make to obey that 
flying call! And, before we have begun, it has fled 
away, and we fall back in despair at recognising that 
one more opportunity has been offered and refused ; 
that one more day of visitation has passed unknown, 
and futile, and lost. 

So it has often been with us: but, now, the challenge 
is renewed. We dare not for ever repeat that melan- 
choly record! Here, once again, Epiphany is upon 
us. Once again the old earth throbs with the pulse 
of prophecy. Once again things are on the move, and 
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lights gleam, and calls are astir, and the great adven- 
ture summons us all afresh. Wise men should be seeing 
stars; and simple folk in the fields should be hearing 
far-off songs; and the purity of marriage should be 
flushed with sacramental grace; and the souls of boys 
and girls should be awakening to their Father’s business; 
and lepers should know-themselves cleansed ; and the 
devilries of the world should find themselves drowned 
in the deep sea. The Epiphanies should be alive 
among us. And everywhere men should be rising to 
follow the gleam. 

‘* Follow the gleam !” 

Is there not a light just ahead of where you have 
stood so long ? 

In your moral life ? 

In your spiritual life ? 

Is there not a step forward that you could take ? 

Is there nothing that calls from without—a voice in 
the stillness, a word that you hear in the silence ? 

Is there nothing that comes to you in the night when 
you are awake, or out of the glory of a dying day, or 
from the silent flow of many waters, or out of the face 
of the quiet sea ? 

Why have you stuck fast so long at one spot ? 

Why has year after year gone by to find you 
exactly where you were—if not worse, yet no 
better ? 

You have come so far; but why could you not go 
further ? 

You have done something ; why not more ? 

Why not a freer committal? Why not a more 
entire surrender ? 

Your social service—has it yet been faced ? 

Here is a wearying, suffering, starving world close 
round you. What are you doing to help it? There 
are promptings to be obeyed. There are ventures 
that might be made. Why not? Have you not 
caught sight of His star ? 

Oh! Rise and follow! 
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‘¢ After it, follow it— 
Follow the Gleam.” 


Rise and follow ! 

It will mean a break with some hampering sin that 
holds you back. You will become aware suddenly of 
your weight of sloth, of your cowardice, of your un- 
steady will, of your undisciplined desires. These will 
tug you down with strange violence. They lie so 
quiet until you revolt. And now your very effort 
reveals how much you have got to hinder you, how 
strong is your sin. Yes! but even that self-revelation 
is worth while. The gleam has done its work by con- 
victing you of your impotence. The effort to follow 
it counts even as it fails, if only it throw you back on 
Him whose star you have seen. In Him, through 
Him, you may yet win the liberty to rise and follow 
where He calls. 

How blessed if, in His strength, not your own, you 
can say at the end: “‘I have seen His star, and by His 
great mercy I am come to worship Him.” 


IV 
SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE 


.*©O taste and see how gracious the LorD is! Blessed is the 
man that trusteth in Him.”—Ps. xxxiv. 8. 


™O Taste and see !? 

(There’spéaks the heart of all religion. It appeals to 
the sheer witness of experience. It knows because it 
has tried. It is sure because it has its secret in its 
own possession. It can dispose of all other argumenta- 
tion; it can dispense with every form of external 
evidence. The direct intuitive perception, the imme- 
diate contact, the personal act of apprehension—these 
are enough. What more do you need to convince and 
to persuade you? Just try it. Just come near and 
take. Just put yourself under it. Just let it pass in 
and lay hold. This is all that is required. Surely the 
peace, the glow of fruition, must overwhelm the soul 
with benediction. } | 

““O taste and see how gracious the Lorpis! Blessed 
is the man that trusteth in Him !” 

(**O taste and see!” It is so simple, so plain, this 
appeal. Every child can understand it. It is, indeed, 
the very cry of the child in us—the child that lives by 
its confidence in vivid and unchecked experience. 
The child accepts what it feels. It does not hamper 
itself with the disturbing spirit of reflection, throwing 
over the present sunlight the shadow of past perplexities 
or of future perils. It does not hang back in suspense 
before committing itself to the actual vital impression, 
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vexing itself with the why, and the how, and the 
wherefore, or exacting proofs, or questioning the reality, 
or puzzling over the outcome and the consequences. 
“Tt is!” “it is!’ retorts the child in us, defying the 
mob of alternative possibilities. ‘“‘ Never mind whence 
it arrived, or how it came about, or what will follow. 
Here it 7s. Anyhow, I can feel it. In myself is the 
proof. } You may know what I know—‘O taste and 
see how gracious the Lorp is!’ ” 

Well, after all our roundabout approaches in mature 
manhood, at the end of all our careful calculations and 
discussions and considerations, we shall all, no doubt, 
come round to this at the last. This is the uttermost 
beginning ; this is the ultimate end of all religious 
argumentation. ‘‘O taste and see!” 

And, moreover, in our day, at this very moment, on 
every side, we are being taught that we ought to throw 
ourselves back on this primary and vitalising fact. 
Science, criticism, philosophy are all assuring us that in 
this direct emotional experience lies the true justifica- 
tion of all religion. It is this experience which must 
be revived if religion is to recover itself. So every 
authority in the intellectual world is assuring us. 

Back to it, then, we turn—back on ourselves ; back 
on our elemental activities ; back on our simplest in- 
tuitions ; back on our most valid and instinctive actu- 
ality ; back behind the complications and theories, 
and theologies and systems, and organisations and 
externalities ; back on that which is the very ground of 
our innermost self, there where it is in touch with its 
Maker. We will surrender ourselves to the first un- 
trammelled, untroubled, undistracted motion of the 
spirit of man as it issues to meet the inflowing SPIRIT 
of Gop. We will go down beneath and behind all that 
disguises us from ourselves ; and there, in the heart of 
things, we will just “taste and see how gracious the 
Lorp is.” 

Ah! but lhow difficult that simple act is found to be! 
We want nothing but the direct experience of what it 
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means, and it is this experience which we cannot arrive 
at. We feel for it; it slips from us. We lay our- 
selves open to it, and nothing happens. Now that we 
look precisely for what we want, it escapes us. We 
are not sure of what it is, of what it ought to feel like, 
of when it comes. It can only happen if we give our- 
selves to it in faith, in conviction. And our faith is so 
frail, and our convictions are so wavering. 

What a tremendous weight of encumbéting matter 
lies heavy upon us as we struggle to release the 
elemental spirit of religion! The world has grown so 
enormous—that big, hard world which we call material 
because it has hidden from us its spiritual meaning. 
We are ringed round by such a rigid atmosphere of 
external facts; we are embedded in such a mass of 
habit and corivention. It all wears so solid an air; 
it takes itself so seriously; it is so old and strong, 
and thorough and assured. And it allows for no 
loopholes through which the spirit may pass in and 
out freely at its pleasure. How can we ever fling 
ourselves outside it? How can weshakeit off? How 
can we disburden ourselves ? How can we get alone 
with Gop? How can we forget all that militates 
against the very possibility of this intimate intercourse 
of the soul? Howcan we trust ourselves to ourselves, 
and yield to our own intuitional impulses, and believe 
in their unsupported report, and rely on the actual 
validity of our own private experiences? Can we 
dare to claim reality for what may so easily be 
illusion? What can we be sure of, in face of all 
that august unshaken solidity of outward fact, built 
together out of the vast sum of human experience in 
the past, and welded into so positive and immense a 
structure, and now appearing to us to exist and to 
work by its own unaided momentum, without the need 
either of us or of Gop? This huge outer fabric of a 
world utterly ignores the existence of the secret 
experience which we faintly try to imagine to have 
been ours. 
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Have we, or have we not, ever really tasted and seen 
how gracious the Lor» is ? 

We hope so. We sometimes think that we have. 
Yet how daunting is this immense denial with which 
the world refutes us. Who can say ? What can we 
trust ? 

So it often happens. We are startled, perhaps terri- 
fied, by discovering this uncertainty of conviction. 
How, we ask ourselves, can religious experience, if it 
be real, be open to such doubt, such suspicion? Can 
we suppose a direct contact of the soul with Gop, which 
yet leaves the soul doubting whether it has ever 
occurred ? 

Ah! that sounds so impossible, so ludicrous. But 
it only sounds so because we have forgotten how tre- 
mendous an effort, how daring an adventure, is involved 
in_ being religious at all. 

It is a stupendous act of courage by which the soul 
of man pushes through the tangled jungle of natural 
powers that play upon him, and possess him; and 
thrusts himself through ; and emerges into the open 
spaces under a clear sky ; and finds himself face to face 
with Gop. Those powers have had him as their own. 
He has been their creature, their captive prey. He has 
been carried to and fro by feeling, instincts, desires, appe- 
tites, interests, ambitions. So he has grown. So it has 
always been. Passions, fears, hates, joys, loves— 
these welled up from unknown sources ; these made 
him their puppet. Whither they impelled he went. 
They were strong in their grip. They were terribly, 
horribly real. 

Yet through all this wild riot the spirit thrust its 
way, as a tender blade through the grass and stony soil. 
Up it came. It showed itself a new and strange force 
amid the mob of tyrannous impulses that tugged and 
strained to beat it down. Still it persevered; still it 
insisted ; still it drew itself upward, beyond all that 
clung and encumbered, seeking still the intangible, the 
unseen. It threw all competing experiences aside, it 
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pressed on towards a secret goal of its own ; it strove, 
it wrestled, it sought in all strange places, and on lonely 
mountain-peaks, and in hidden silences. It sought 
something that haunted and fled, and escaped, and 
returned ; and was very near, yet very far ; something 
that for ever evoked and yet for ever evaded. 

It sought it through blundering incantations and 
bloody rites, and down by foul ways and by weird devices. 
It sought and failed, and cried aloud in its failure, and 
cut its flesh with knives ; it tore itself, it foamed, it 
went mad. It lost itself in obscure magic. Yet still 
it sought that which its heart desired. 

At last out of a wilderness of effort, strewn with the 
wreckage of a thousand false hopes, it arrived; it 
found ; it felt ; it touched; it knew. Lo! this, this is 
Gop. This is what explains all. This is it. This is 
the experience that it craved; this is the consummation; 
this is religion. ‘“‘O taste and see” (so men cried) 
““ how gracious the Lorp is!’ Spirit and spirit meet. 
Soul and Gop are one. How deep the peace! How 
keen the joy! “Blessed! blessed is the man that 
putteth his trust in Him.’ 

Now, how could that be an easy thing to attain ? 
And once attained, do you think that it would be easily 
retained ? Are you really surprised if, when thrown 
back on yourself, challenged to make good this high 
experience out of your own undivided resources, you 
should find yourself hesitating, faltering, trembling, 
afraid, mistrustful of your spiritual capacity, doubtful 
of what you can lawfully assert ? 

Why, this religious experience, this immediate touch 
of man on Gop—this is the supreme achievement of 
the entire human race. It took a countless crowd of 
centuries for man to attain to it. The whole body of 
humanity took part in the effort. Dim broods of 
savages nursed, through incalculable eras, strange 
secrets of approach to shadowy powers. Nation after 
nation rose and fell and passed, and each made its own 
contribution to the one imperious task. ‘‘ Lo! here 
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Gop is!” or “Lo! there!” they cried in turn. “‘ This, 
this is the way, walk ye in it.”” An immense history 
lies behind this single act of spiritual faith. It sums up 
whole ages of human endeavour. ; 

And therefore it is that when, as we believe, one 
special people showed itself peculiarly qualified to 
show the way, to make the right experiment, to read the 
secret of how Gop and man best came together, this, 
their triumphant achievement, is not done at a stroke. 
We are taken behind it, and are shown all the long and 
perilous story through which the peculiar nation passed 
to its ultimate attainment. The Jew who calls to us 
to share his simple experience, and to taste with him 
and see how gracious the Lorp is, carries ever with 
him the record of how it was all done. There, in his 
Bible, we can, every one of us, follow it stage by stage. 

And how tremendous is the struggle! We watch 
him wrestling with the mystery that confuses as 
it haunts him. Forward he rushes to lay hold; 
back he falls in dismay, in weakness, Prophetic 
voices uplift him one moment, and the next he has 
lost his footing, and is tangled in vanities and de- 
lusions. Sometimes he seems to have got hold of it, 
and then it is some Baal that he is worshipping. 
He is back again into all the magical devilries of 
heathenism. ‘Will he ever get through ? Will he ever 
recover ? Will he ever arrive? So through troubled 
centuries the answer is in suspense. Only after each 
lapse he, somehow, rises higher than before. Out of 
each failure he wins his way to a still better experience. 
National ruin only serves to deepen his spiritual appre- 
hension, and to purge him of his worst treacheries to the 
call. So through fire and blood we see him at length 
burst through the last barriers and emerge into the light, 
lay hands on the prize long sought, touch the goal. 

He has got it as no other man ever did. He has made 
his arrival good where all others stumbled and fell. 
This is the valid form of that experience which is at 
the root of all religion. He has known it. He has 
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made it his own. Hecan proclaim it abroad now to all 
the wide and far populations of the earth—‘‘O come, 
one and all, come and taste now how gracious the 
LorD is. Blessed is the man that trusteth in Him.” 

It is, then, far down in Jewish history when the 
Psalmist writes ; and it has taken all that history for 
him to be able to say what he says. 

And now I want you to realise the inevitable con- 
sequence of this. It means, it must mean, that when 
you or I individually try to respond to that invitation 
we can only do so by identifying ourselves with all that 
long story of man’s spiritual growth. It is no lonely 
act that we undertake, dating from ourselves, rising 
up out of our own private resources. The momentum 
of the entire endeavour, perfected through the years 
that have gone to its making, must be under us to buoy 
us up into this brave and splendid adventure of faith. 

Not of ourselves alone can we believe in Gop. The 
whole of humanity has gradually learned to believe, and 
we believe with it. We can throw in our lot with those 
faithful generations, and rank ourselves in their com- 
pany. We can sustain ourselves on their assurance. 
We can admit into our frail hearts the accumulated 
force of their mighty tradition. Our own individuality 
can win confidence and security through the glow of 
fellowship ; and in the power of their witness it can 
brace itself to the attainment of its own, and.so assist 
others to make the same arrival by its own personal 
encouragement. ‘“*O taste and see, for I have seen and 
I have tasted ; the human race believes, and I believe 
with it.” 

That is our strong word of hope. An immense body 
of disciplined and developed experience sums itself up 
in my solitary effort. “I am embraced, I am en- 
wrapped ; the companionship of unknown millions who 
have striven and attained is about me with its arms, with 
its warmth, with its enheartening. Therefore I do not 
fear, though the waters rise and the floods roar and the 
earth tremble. Yes, I dare to say it, I fling my soul 
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out in the audacity of faith, ‘Gop is my hope and 
strength, and my very present help in trouble.’ ”’ 

Let us remember, we are never at our best—we can 
never put out our finest and richest capacities—except 
in and through fellowship. This is the deep law of all 
our life. And in the act of seeing and testing Gop 
we are at our best ; we are putting out our highest gifts. 
Here, then, above all, is fellowship essential. And 
that is why religion has always embodied itself in 
fellowship. Men must. draw together in order that, 
by united endeavour, they may rise to their supreme 
achievement. This necessity is disguised from us by 
the simplicity of the actual achievement itself. The 
achievement is to “* taste and see how gracious the LorD 
is *°—the root-experience of the simplest faith. Yes, 
that is all! Thatisit. But glance back again at the 
root-history, at the Bible, and you will recognise at 
what a prodigious cost this simplest of religious ex- 
periences was won. And if it comes easy to us, and 
seems to be the common property of all, it is only 
through the support and authority given it out of the 
awful struggle in the long past. 

That support and authority have embedded them- 
selves in some religious community to which we belong ; 
and embedded in that community, we may find it a 
simple matter to see Gop close and to feel Him near, 
and to find Him gracious. But outside any community 
of believers, left to fend for ourselves, unsupported, 
unassociated, it is strange, it is horrible, yet perfectly 
natural, how remote that simple experience becomes. 
We have confessed it already. We all know it too 
well. The tough thick crust of the world closes in 
upon us so fast. How insistent is the pressure of the 
visible and the tangible! How grim and silent the 
heavens! No clear voice speaks. No Divine eyes 
look through at us. No precious touch reassures us. 
Where has it all vanished, the Blessed Presence which 
moved with us? Wehavelostit. It seemed so simple 
once. Itisanimpossible feat now. Desire as we may, 
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we cannot taste and see how gracious the LorD is 
No, for we have fallen outside the fellowship. We are 
trying to do it alone. 

Now, if this is our experience, can we be surprised 
at the passion, with which we plead for the children 
in our schools—that they should not be sent out to face 
this hard shell of a material world in lonely isolation, 
detached from religious communities, unassociated 
with any companionship of faith, unencumbered by 
any brotherhood of worship ? They may have been 
instructed under the most excellent syllabus that you 
can find in Hampshire ; they may know the right facts 
and words admirably by heart. But standing alone, 
unbuttressed, unenheartened by a believing fellow- 
ship, they are bound to let their belief gounder. Their 
act of faith will become impossible. It may be the 
simplest act in the world—just “‘ to taste and see how 
gracious the Lorp is!’ Nothing more than that. 
Nothing more theological or scientific or dogmatic. 
Yet it is just this simple act of tasting the Lorp’s 
preciousness which will drop away from them. They 
will not have the nerve for it. Their spiritual impulse 
will be too weak to carry them up toit. Their spiritual 
eye will fail to see that the LorpD is nigh. Their 
spiritual touch will be too languid, too timid, too 
frightened, to trust itself and to taste. The words 
taught through their school syllabuses may be in their 
head ; but how to vitalise those words, how to trans- 
form them into organs of religious experience ? That 
is the difficulty. This is where the courage of faith is 
needed—to take the risk, to make the venture, and 
to commit itself. 

And few of us—so very few—are in possession of this 
religious courage for ourselves out of our own inherent 
vitality. Some there may be who are religious of them- 
selves, who have it in them. They will survive the 
worst that we can do to killthem. But the main mass 
will succumb. In fellowship they could nurse their 
courage into action ; but alone they have not the forces 
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Is not this exactly what we see happening all around 
us? Religion dies out of people’s practical lives 
through sheer lack of energy under the insistence of 
adverse facts. And it does so because we have omitted 
to remember that religion and the religious effort are, 
for most of us, a very difficult one to achieve—so 
difficult that only in the heat and glow of a great com- 
panionship, of a shared tradition, can we accomplish it. 

It is difficult. Why should it not be? Why should 
we imagine it to be easy? To taste the graciousness 
of Gop is a glorious feat of the soul. It is a victorious 
venture of spiritual energy, won, as we have seen, at a 
tremendous price. And we all must pay something 
down of the price if we are to succeed in retaining our 
heritage. In us, too, it will require a tough resolution, 
a concentrated purpose, a lift of the entire manhood, 
a fling, a leap of the spirit, if we are ever to project 
ourselves forward beyond our own horizons, and to 
apprehend, with a personal grip, the good-will that 
comes down to meet our will out of a far country. So 
alone, hurling our souls into the act, can we taste the 
gift of Gop. 

Alas! alas! How the words sting! How much of 
that which we call our religion rises to that level ? 
What do we know of this spiritual outbreak ? No 
wonder we think religion an easy matter as we passively 
accept the pleasant douche of musical Matins, or take 
the warm vapour- bath of bright hymns at choral 
Evensong, and think that this is religion. 

Religion is nothing if it is not an energy of the soul 
by which we grip hold of the unseen realities. There- 
fore it is that for us in this Cathedral it concentrates 
itself, it upgathers itself into that supreme and 
imperious effort by which we break through the mere 
hazy dream of religious moods and put our entire soul 
into the effectual act by which we reach out and take 
into our hands and receive into ourselves and eat and 
drink the very Substance of the Spiritualised Humanity 
of Jesus CuristT. There is the central and dominant 
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moment of all our religion. For then and there we 
come forward, pushing our way into the open spaces of 
eternity. All doubt is flung behind us. We are com- 
mitted. We give ourselves away. We apprehend. 
We hold. We possess, and are possessed. It is no 
blind, passive acceptance, but vital and active assimila- 
tion. Our own will passes inside the Will of the 
Eternal. We close with Gop. Gop enwraps us. 
Jesus enters. We eat and drink and see Gop. 

Ah! Thisis hard to attain. It takes all our highest 
powers of faith. But, now and again, we may know 
the triumph of its achievement: and, so knowing, 
possessed of that experience, it becomes our happy 
privilege, our bounden duty, to tell abroad to all whom 
we meet the splendour of our joy, the depth of our peace 
—‘*O come, one and all, taste and see how gracious 
the Lorp is! Blessed, blessed is the man that trusteth 
in Him.” 


Vv 
THE THIRST FOR GOD 


“My soul thirsteth for GoD, for the living Gop; when shall I 
come and appear before GoD ?”—Ps. xlii. 2. 


No one who ever heard it would forget the vivid delight ’ 
with which Dr. Liddon used to recall the fervour of 
Russian worship. He had been present at some high 
festival at St. Petersburg, where the church was 
crammed to the doors, and the worshippers stood 
jammed together in a compact mass; but every now 
and again some one individual would be seized with a 
passionate desire to prostrate himself in devotion. 
To this end he had to clear himself a space, which he 
set to work to do with dangerous energy by digs of 
elbows, and thrusts and kicks, until he had wedged 
his neighbours yet tighter into one another—a process 
which they bore with a perfect understanding of what 
he was at, and a respect for his devotional necessities ; 
and then with a rapid prostration on to that spot of 
floor which his vehemence had made visible, he 
relapsed into peace, relieved of his emotion, while the 
patient crowd closed round him again, until another 
and yet another would be seized with the same passion 
of prayer. ~ 
Somehow that picture comes often back on the 
memory as one looks round on some sober Anglican 
congregation, and thinks, in sad contrast, how little 
the individual soul has the impulse or the force to give 
free personal expression to its own spiritual move- 
47 
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ments. How thin and slight are its inward promptings ! 
how little it possesses the nerve and the courage to 
trust itself, to declare and release itself! We all are 
aware of it. We deplore it without denial or excuse ; 
we have, we confess, no individual initiative. Our 
conscience does not well up spontaneously from within ; 
it is no imperious instinct—would to Gop it were !— 
driving us into action. It does not seize us and possess 
us and marshal us; it does not push up on its own 
account and create its own manifestations. Rather 
we wistfully and tentatively feel about after some such 
spiritual motive, wondering what it might mean to 
have it ; desiring to discover how it comes into play, 
where it is to be found, who can convey it to us. It is 
not there in itself; it is the lack of it that sends us 
out this way and that, so that we may come near to 
those who have it, or may place ourselves within the 
range of its traditional activities. We go to church, 
for instance, hoping that it may turn up. We listen 
for the old words of the Bible, so strong, so vivid, so 
real, and we faintly trust that something will happen 
to put us into touch with the overmastering realities 
to which that language pledges itself. But for us it 
is a far-off world of which it speaks, which we may 
desire to enter, but it eludes our grasp. We know it 
only by hearsay, by the hearing of the ear, at second- 
hand. We can plaintively rehearse the language 
which we have taken from others. That is the language 
which we should like greatly to make our own. We 
can feel the joy that flows down to us from experiences 
of others ; but deep as is our desire to possess those 
experiences ourselves, we have never really had them. 
Psalms and hymns—these wake in us the echoes of the 
voices that have spoken in the past so freely ; but we 
cannot get beyond the echoes ; the voices have never 
been our own. 

Is not that horribly true? Is not that the secret of 
our spiritual cowardice, of our spiritual languor ? We 
know how we quake, for instance, lest any rough 
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breath or criticism may sweep our belief away. We 
are ashamed to confess how little we dare trust ourselves 
to speak of our faith amid the common rush of affairs. 
It is too weak to take itself into account, to take itself 
seriously, to assert its claims, when the rough realities 
of life are loud and stern. Well, this timidity, these 
sudden lapses and treacheries, are the signals that we 
are living on other people’s religious experiences, on 
tradition, on report, on anything and everything 
except our own personal experiment ; our own indi- 
vidual intuition ; our own inherent and ineradicable 
conviction. ‘My soul is athirst for Gop ”—at least, I 
hope it is. He may be on my right hand, but all I 
know is that I cannot find Him. On my left possibly, 
but at any rate I cannot come near Him. ‘“ My soul is 
athirst for Gop.” We can say the words ; we can feel 
what it would mean to be able to say them with a fuller 
desire. We can crave to be among the number of 
those who have so thirsted ; we wish that we could 
indeed express ourselves as strongly, as pregnantly; 
but if somebody else had never said the words, we should 
never have produced them of ourselves. We should 
never have ventured to name our frail emotions by any 
term so vehement as that. Somebody has actually 
thirsted for Gop, and we can now repeat his given 
phrase, and can recognise its ringing power; but if 
anyone challenges us to say what we actually mean 
by it, what is there that we could offer as a sample ? 
What is there positively in us that we can venture to 
dignify by so splendid a title as “ athirst for the living 
Gop”? Alas! that Russian Mujik whom Dr. Liddon 
saw in his grotesque prostration knew a secret which 
escapes us. He had hold of the real heart of th ey 
matter. Would that we could be as he! Met: 
“Well, but what is to be done?” you say. “Am 
I never to sing a hymn until I can verify its language 
out of my own experience? May I never gather 
myself to a congregation whom I can join in pleading 
‘ Nearer, my Gop, to Thee, nearer to Thee’? Am I for- 
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bidden to take the Psalms on my lips because I dare 
not claim as my own the passion which proves my 
soul is theirs ? Am I never to go to church until my 
- faith is level with my hope ?” 

No, indeed ; far from being forbidden to unite your- 
self with the congregation of worshippers, that is just 
what you are pledged to do. For you are baptized 
into a Body, a Society, which has worship for its 
function, worship as its especial office and responsi- 
bility. Its worship is a corporate act. It is not 
limited to the narrow capacities of any one individual 
member. It uses them all; it accepts their contri- 
butions, and raises them to the full power of the whole 
mass. The Christian Body is the organ through which 
worship goesup to Gop. The Sprririn the Body prays, 
desires, aspires. This is the Power within the Body 
which cries, ‘“‘ My soul is athirst for Gop—yea, even for 
the living Gop.” And we poor, faint, frail individuals, 
by the help, by the name, of that Spirit into which we 
have been baptized, can creep up inside, and can let our 
weak whisper mingle with the gathered shout, and can 
send out our shivering sigh to be caught up into the 
aspiring movement, and can identify ourselves, in our 
pitiful timidity, with the large and thrilling drama. 
Herein lies the power of a Church, as of a State. It 
gives the individual a background, a claim, a worth, a 
dignity, which of itself it would not have. Just as 
we who are Englishmen can identify ourselves with all 
the makers of our island story, and can lift up our 
heads and claim to be of those who dared and died for 
Fatherland, though we have never shuddered under 
the hiss of a bullet ; so also we who believe in a Christian 
Society into which we have been born can associate 
ourselves with its splendid tragedy, can claim its 
glorious privileges, can take its great language on our 
lips, and can recognise ourselves as identified with its 
passion, and its strife, and its glory, and its joy. 

Now you see why this should be no mere theology 
to you. To believe in the holy Catholic Church is no 
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external formula; it is a matter of vital, practical 
importance. In the name of that belief you will have 
that behind and beneath your own languid, wavering 
faith which can support it through dark hours, and will 
entitle it to speak the language which it desires to use 
but would fear to profess. When your own spiritual 
life mysteriously ebbs, and sinks, and vanishes ; when 
your own religious insight grows strangely clouded ; 
when your own knees fail under you, and your heart 
sickens under the blight of doubt and despair ; you will 
yet assert your claim to stand in that Divine society. 
You will not make your own miserable moods the 
measure of the eternal reality. Out and beyond you, 
the mighty drama of salvation proceeds; far away 
round you reach the ranks of the redeemed. You 
faint, but these are strong; you lose heart, but they 
believe and hope. All is not lost because you have 
for a moment lapsed and stumbled. You belong to 
them. They are yours. Go up and take your place 
among them. Claim your right ; throw yourself over 
on to their side. See if your courage will not return 
to you ; see if the illumination will not come back like 
a flood. You have not yet dropped out of the Body ; 
you are borne along on its movement. You are a part 
of its large action ; wait, and hold on, and abide. 

Of course I am not speaking thus to any who have 
found themselves forced by some deliberate judgment 
of their reasoning to separate themselves wholly from 
the Body of Curist. Theirs is another case; and Gop 
will wait for them. If they are honest with themselves, 
we can leave them to His tender patience and discipline. 
But with far the greater number of us nowadays our 
lack of belief means nothing but a stifled soul. The 
soul has got choked, and ignored, and fatigued, and 
pushed out of action. Things have been too much for 
it. They have closed in upon it—the crush and 
pressure of business, the frivolities of pleasure, the 
weight of our terrible materialism. That is why 
spiritual movement has died out of us; that is why we 
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cannot breathe the atmosphere of faith; that is why 
we are so sickly and so impotent in face of these calls. 
We have not cleared for ourselves a space like our 
ardent Mujik, in which the soul shall be free to 
prostrate itself before Gop. We have let ourselves 
get hemmed in. The world is too much with us ; we 
have got no room for the soul. 

How plaintively we all confess it! We do not 
profess to be protagonists in the big strife of reason. 
We are not great dialecticians. Not for us the high 
agony of intellectual doubt. No; we are but men and 
women whose spiritual capacities have been atrophied 
for lack of play and exercise. Our faculty for religion 
has been crowded out of active life. That is all. 
Poor, dismal conclusion ! 

And, therefore, in our personal weakness it is right, 
I say, for us to appeal to the warmth of the corporate 
Body, to enhearten our chilly endeavours. We are 
right to let ourselves be carried along by the general 
impetus of others. We are justified in placing ourselves 
in the congregation of the Church, so that its fervour 
may touch us, and something of the power of its prayers 
and of its praises may sweep through us, as with 
stammering lips and faltering tongues we dare to use 
the language 1t puts into our mouth. 

Yes, the Church may come to our rescue in our need, 
and we may find ourselves able to do in union with 
others what we should fear to do for ourselves. But 
yet we cannot stop there. The Church comes to 
our rescue only that we may find ourselves. The help 
that it brings us in our bare hours is but intended to 
lift us to the level on which we can personally realise 
out of our own individual intuitions that which we 
learn first to believe possibly through the vicarious 
faith of the congregation. Our friend the Russian 
was already feeling all the glow and heat of public 
worship in church when he was seized with a passion 
for individual expression. That is just what ought to 
be. Far from our reliance on the faith of the Church 
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to help us through, tending to take the place of any 
need for distinct and separate personal devotion, it 
ought to stimulate and kindle the heat of individual 
desire. Membership in a Church is no excuse by which 
to escape private responsibility. On the contrary, it 
heightens it. Recall our parallel—the citizenship in 
a civil State. That does not stifle nor impoverish 
individuality ; it can only serve to intensify and brace 
it. Such citizenship is a call to action; and, therefore, 
in our citizenship in this kingdom which is in heaven, 
the higher our conception of it, the richer and the more 
imperative becomes the worth, the dignity, of its 
separate members, and the more searching their indi- 
vidual responsibilities. 

All Church worship must come to this, must be 
tested by this. It must end by revealing to each one 
of us how intimate and how personal that secret and 
direct union with God is, to which our Churchmanship 
gives us the entry and the title. 

So, in justifying to you this use of the corporate 
belief in order to sustain your own poor, trembling 
faith, I would also urge you to make use of this gulf 
that yawns between your own timid utterance and 
the strong creeds that you take upon your lips, in the 
spirit of profound penitence at your own inadequacy, 
so that the majesty of the profession made may deepen 
your own shame, and may reveal you more humbly 
to yourselves. ‘‘ Why is it that I am so far from feeling 
what I am taught to say?” That is the question to 
be driven home mercilessly by the crushing contrast. 

‘‘ As pants the hart for cooling streams 
When wearied in the chase, 
So longs my soul for Thee, O GoD, 
And Thy refreshing grace.” 


Does it? Is that all true? And if not, why not ? 


“For Thee, my GOD, the living Gop, 
My thirsty soul doth pine.” 
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Oh, woe is me! how dare I sing it ? With what face 
can I stand here and profess it ? Where is this thirst ? 
Where is it when the hymn is over, and the music no 
longer throbs, and the lift of the congregational voice 
is withdrawn, and I am back with my own dry, 
faithless self ? Oh, if only I could so thirst! Oh, my 
Gop, I long to haveit! Let this be my plea for pardon— 
that I am miserable because I cannot recognise this 
thirst in my soul. I thirst to have the thirst. I will 
never rest until I know of my own self something of 
what that thirst may mean.”’ 

How can we set about attaining to this personal 
knowledge ? How can we hope to break through the 
mere religion of convention, of hearsay, of second 
hand? How can we cease to be one of a crowd, 
dependent on others for our courage to believe? How 
can we succeed in making the words of psalm and 
hymn to be our own ? 

Well, remember our Russian once more. Like him, 
we must clear ourselves a space. We must get room to 
be alone, alone withGop. And this need not bea violent 
outward act, worked by elbow-digs and kicks; but it 
has to be done with equal vividness and actuality in the 
silence of the spirit. Shall we seriously set ourselves to 
it? It may be possible, surely, for some to attempt to 
ratify, for instance, the following experience. Onsome 
morning—Sunday morning, perhaps, if that is our 
only leisure—we can kneel alone in our room, and 
devote ourselves to the one solitary purpose of coming 
into personal, individual contact—a contact unqualified 
and unmitigated, direct with God. For this end 
sweep everything aside; not only common interests 
and the sense of outward affairs, but all private and 
spiritual perplexities and worries and fears. Fling 
them by a vehement effort from you and behind 
you; and leave off all attempt to frame conceptions 
about Gop or to examine conduct. These will be need- 
ful enough at other times ; but just for this moment 
do not let the business and strain of life’s affairs inter- 
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vene between you and GoD, or distract you from the 
sole and supreme aim of touching and being touched 
by Him Himself. There is a spot deep down in your 
soul where this touch is attained. It is there that you 
always adhere in Gop;; it is there that Gop underlies 
your life, and feeds it every moment out of Himself. 
That is the-spot which you desire to clear of all under- 
lying rubbish, to get free from all obstruction and de- 
filement. Let all go, in order that this place may be 
reached, and you may lie open to the Divine entry. 
Thought will not have ceased, but it will exist only in the 
intellectual effort to exclude all other thoughts, and to 
concentrate itself on the act of Divine apprehension. 
The will will not have been cancelled, but it will be 
utterly absorbed in the strenuous endeavour to 
surrender itself passively to the incoming entry of 
Divine resources. Space will cease to have any par- 
ticular meaning to you. With closed eyes you will be 
unaware of its limitations. Time will not be an ele- 
ment in your consciousness; you will have passed 
into a timeless state of immediate expectation. You 
will be held within the sufficiency of the fact that Gop 
is your Heavenly FATHER, that you are His child. 
Let that be all in all. Give yourself to the Father- 
hood; commit yourself to it. Let your childhood 
go out from you in the supreme demand that Gop 
shall make known to you His Fatherhood. And then 
from out of the abyss, from out of the silence, the 
Will of Gop, if He shall grant it, will move out to meet 
your will. It will close over you, enwrap you. You 
will lie within it as a bird that has ceased all its flutter- 
ing fears, and lies still and small within some strong 
hand that encloses it with kindly thraldom. So you 
will lie, and a great joy will thrill through you, and a 
deep peace will bathe you. You have opened the 
door, and Gop has entered in. You are invaded and 
possessed by the Presence. Your thirst is assuaged ; 
you are found within Gop, even the living Gop. 

Such an experience we may find rare. It may not 
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bear frequent repetition ; but if, by Gop’s mercy, it be 
once granted or attained, it will be felt there, in the 
background of existence, as a fact that does not wholly 
disappear with the disappearance of its emotional 
witness. It may pass, but through it you will win 
the secret of conviction which can face all the entangle- 
ment of doubt without fear. You will be held in 
possession of yourself. You will hold, whatever others 
may say, the one invincible evidence which may not 
be taken from you, the evidence that goes behind, all 
the busy working of criticism, all historical research— 
the evidence, so unanswerable and so assured, of the 
quiet spirit which has experienced in itself the secret 
of Divine dominion. 

Set yourselves, then, to secure this inward certainty 
of touch which will make your religion your own 
personal possession. Clear a space for it; clear it 
clean. Thrust back this awful pressure of London ; 
drive it off ; escape behind it. Find the self within the 
self; and deep at the root of that self you will find Gop, 
and be found of Him. So far away He seems; so 
terribly remote and unreal this spiritual kingdom. 
So far away from Him this land in which you abide 
amid the husks. And yet there need be no far or 
near. Distance ceases in the Spirit. If only you can 
send out one real heartfelt cry, “I will arise and go 
to my FATHER,” all aloofness vanishes. Say it, and 
you are there ; say it, and He, who has seen you afar, 
has come, is arrived. His arms are round your neck ; 
your head is on His breast. You and He are one. 
You are already, without any interval, without any 
journey, at home in your FATHER’s house, in the 
home of the soul. The atmosphere of home closes 
round you; the music of home shuts you in as they 
sing “‘He who was far away is come home again ; 
he who was lost is found.’ Oh! the peace, the joy, the 
assurance of pardon, the healing grace! You will 
know what St. Paul meant when he said that we are 
already, even now, hidden with Curist in Gop. For 
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that one happy moment you will know it ; and even 
though the moment pass, you can never be the same 
again. You will never forget; you will never be false, 
surely, to the memory of the pledge; and in its light 
and in its confidence, with a new intelligence of your 
own, you will dare to join in the words that do not 
now so mercilessly reproach and condemn you : 


“For Thee, my GoD, the living Gop, 
My thirsty soul doth pine ; 
Oh, when shall I behold Thy face, 
Thou Majesty Divine ?” 


VI 
GOD IN ACTION 


* After this I looked, and, behold, a door was opened in heaven: 
and the first voice which I heard was as it were of a trumpet talking 
with me; which said, Come up hither, and I will show thee things 
which must be hereafter. And immediately I was in the SPIRIT: 
and, behold, a throne was set in heaven, and one sat on the 
throne.”—REYV. iv. I, 2. 


WE spoke last Sunday of one road of escape open to 
the soul from out of the choking pressure of external 
things. It is the road of retreat. The soul can with- 
draw itself from out of the hurly-burly. In a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, it can slip out; it can fling 
off the outer body of life as a snake sloughs its skin. 
Back into the recesses at the base of its existence it 
can drop; and there, at its hidden silence, when all else 
has dropped off from it, it finds itself alone with Gop. 
It lies hidden with Curist in Gop. And the world is 
heard as a far-off noise through a door that opens and 
shuts again ; while the power of Divine communication 
steals in to reassure and to cleanse and to enhearten ; 
and the soul is at rest in the FATHER’S bosom. That 
is all that it can feel or know. That is the mystical 
pathway of escape in that kingdom of Gop which is 
within. Blessed, blessed experience, when it is vouch- 
safed! Even though it come but rarely, this spirit of 
delight, yet even the rarest visitation is enough to 
send the soul forth again with hope and joy fulfilled to 
its old task amid the loud hubbub and din. 

But this is not the only road, nor can all take it. 
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Some are not of the temperament to which such a 
mode of escape appeals, and their faculties cannot 
adjust themselves to its requirements. The demands 
of duty, of conduct, of outward action, are with them 
the predominant factors of life. That backward with- 
drawal into the abyss of silence appears to them as an 
unreal dream and as an empty vacancy. They are 
mastered and possessed by the vision of judgment, by 
the need of a good conscience to answer at Gop’s bar. 
It seems to them waste of precious time to try and 
lose oneself in the infinite mystery of the Divine 
Fatherhood. They cannot get along by that way. 
Well, there is another road altogether which is open 
to you and to all. The kingdom of Gop is without, as 
well as within; and there is no contradiction here. 
On the one hand, it is to be sought back behind the 
innermost spring of personal life; but on the other it 
is to be seen and recognised as a living energy at work 
within the outward facts. Look out at it. Look out 
at the roaring, clanging mechanism of the world’s vast 
workshop. Look out over the scurrying swarms of 
busy men. Look out over the play of forces by which 
man’s history is violently built. Look out over the 
close-packed mass of material fact. Somewhere amid 
that, you say, your lotiscast. There is set your charge. 
These forces, as you feel, summon you, and challenge 
and threaten. You must be up and doing if you are 
to survive. How can you so determine and so act as 
to save your soul alive ? That is your present need. 
And to it comes this word of St. John from the Book of 
the Apocalypse that I have read in my text. He does 
not withdraw from the outward; rather, he pierces 
through it. What the Spirit shows him is not so much 
the secret soul within the soul as the hidden fact within 
the fact. It bids him not turn away from the spectacle 
presented before his eyes by all the busy turmoil of 
things, but look hard at it until that which seems at 
first so vividly real becomes but the outward sacrament 
of an inward drama enacted in and through it. This 
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earth, with its empires, and its wars, and its commerce, 
its wealth, its splendours, its terrors, its woes, is, if 
you search into it with spiritual insight, not itself the 
ultimate verity. It is but the scene, the material, the 
body through which an eternal judgment of Gop is 
for ever delivering itself. In front men run to and fro 
like ants. Everything is at its own business; an immense 
activity goes forward ; events jostle one another. The 
drama of human life, in all its tragedy, its meanness, 
its glory, and its shame, is being played there for all 
that itis worth. But, unseen and unknown, the drama 
of the Divine Will is the sole reality revealed through 
all this bustling business. It is itself the one and 
only event that ever happens. It occupies the entire 
scene ; it is in possession ; it carries forward through 
human material its own tremendous action. There is 
no other fact but this. This is the sole secret behind 
every movement that men make; the one intelligible 
purpose underlying all the surface changes. Gop’s 
Name through all is for ever proclaimed, verified, 
justified. That is all that human life can ever need. 


“ Gop’s in His Heaven, 
Alls right with the world.” 


So this seer declares, as he passes his eyes over all 
the wide and wonderful working of Rome’s imperial 
rule. Hesaw that Empire displayed there in its majesty 
and its honour, in its variety, in its terrors, in its cruelty. 
But he did not stop in the mere spectacle, for he was 
in the Sprrir. The Spirit lifted and called him, 
and opened his eyes. What he saw at the hidden 
heart of things was a throne set in heaven, and One 
sat on the throne. ‘‘ And He that sat was to look 
upon like a jasper and a sardine stone ; and there was 
a rainbow about the throne, in sight like unto an 
emerald. And round about the throne were four-and- 
twenty seats ; and upon the seats I saw four-and- 
twenty elders sitting, clothed in white raiment ; and 
they had on their heads crowns of gold. And out 
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of the throne proceeded lightnings and thunderings and 
voices ; and there were seven lamps of fire burning 
before the throne, which are the seven Spirits of Gop.” 
That was the fact—the fact within the fact. That 
was the reality of it; all else was the shadow. A 
Divine Being on the Throne of Judgment, alive, 
dominant, unshaken, triumphant. And round about 
Him were the unwearied eyes and wings of those strange 
powers which are the life in things. And ever that 
mighty music of adoration moved up in rhythmic 
consent: ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lorp Gop Almighty. 
Thou are worthy to receive glory and honour and 
power ; for Thou hast created all things, and for Thy 
pleasure they are and were created.” 

The splendour of that vision stirs us still. There are 
few words so haunting in their majesty ; and there is 
no symbolism that more profoundly reaches the very 
deeps of the soul. And yet (must we confess it ?) 
that is the vision which most escapes us to-day. 
That is the sight that it is hardest of all to see. We 
look out at this tumbled mass of human affairs, at this 
actual condition of social fact. Where in this jumble 
of good and evil, in this rough deposit in which accident 
and chance, blunder and crime, have played their 
desperate havoc—where do we see this steady move- 
ment of a Divine purpose? Where is Gop to be dis- 
covered at work? What consistent judgment dis- 
closes itself ? What intelligible end is being attained ? 
Is it true that Gop is paramount over all, that Gop 
attains, that Gop makes it more and more manifest 
what it is that He has laid up in His eternal counsels 
for men? Can we understand the why and the 
wherefore ? Can we recognise this excellent Will, as 
it presses on, bending all events to its perfect purpose ? 
Where is the throne set in heaven, and the sound of 
the ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy”? We are dismayed. It is 
easier, after all, I think, to unearth Gop from behind 
the innermost recesses at the base of our own individual 
life than to detect and disclose Him as a vital energy, 
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as a present fact, actual and paramount here and now, 
amid the throng of affairs. 

How can we, at least, relieve our paralysis? By 
turning back first to the seer himself, the seer in the 
Apocalypse, who gives the vision. For the moment he 
has seen it, he is found in tears. “I wept,” we read. 
Why was he weeping? Because there is on the throne 
a book sealed with seven seals, a book which no man 
could open, a sealed book in the heart of the vision of 
Gop. 

The Divine judgment does not interpret itself at once. 
The Divine purpose and history is not clear and simple. 
The throne is set, the rainbow shines, the voices call, 
the elders bow and adore; but the man—the man who is 
summoned by the Sprrir to come and see—cannot 
understand what Gop is about. He cannot follow 
the tracks ; nothing is intelligible to him. What can 
it allmean ? What are those strange energies directed 
upon ? How do they achieve their end, and what do 
they suggest ? Toward what goal are they moving ? 
And he stares and stares, and cannot tell. He is miser- 
able, for he cannot read the riddle. He turns for help 
hither and thither, but there is no one able to break 
those silent seals, to open out the secret, to foreshow 
the hereafter. Gop’s counsels abide dumb and im- 
penetrable. Man weeps at his own impotence. “I 
wept much, because there was no man in heaven, nor 
in earth, neither under the earth, which was able to 
open the book, nor to look thereupon.” 

The seer then shares our difficulty—that issomething. 
He declares his faith in the eternal activity, but his faith 
is blind. The facts are dark; the ways of Gop are 
past finding. out. He weeps bitter tears of disappoint- 
ment. And then his darkness is relieved a little. The 
trouble of tears is stayed. ‘“‘ Why weepest thou ? 
Weep not, for there is One, and One only, who can 
open the book and break the seals.” There is One, 
and One only, in whom the purpose of the Almighty 
in history can be read and verified. ‘‘A Lamb as it 
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had been slain ’—that is the wonder he sees. In the 
deepest heart of the Divine mystery, at the core of the 
Divine Will, there is a strange plash of blood. There 
is an unlooked-for surrender ; there is a meekness that 
yields. There is a willingness to break and suffer in 
dumb submission. There is a sign of pain and of the 
horror of death—a Lamb alive and triumphant, ruling 
in majesty, but with the signals of His death following 
on with Him. And all His royal action is an issue of 
what He endured when He died in shame and blood. 
Only in His death can He be interpreted or justified. 
““In the midst of the throne a Lamb as it had been 
slain.” So he declares, so he saw. He means, surely, 
that if you would recognise what Gop is doing here and 
now on the stage of history, you must still remain by 
the Cross. The Cross determines the Divine method. 
Gop’s mode of handling human life, of determining 
events, is given in that act of passion and of terror. 
And what is the method of the Cross? It is the 
method (we say) of adoption. That is, CHrist takes 
humanity as it stands, with all its curse and sorrow 
upon it, with all its plagues in it. And removing 
nothing and ignoring nothing, he buries Himself behind 
and beneath it, adopting it in its entirety, making it all 
His own. He suffers with it; He dies into it; He 
sacrifices Himself to it; and then from within He 
transmutes ; He purges; He wins; He presses His own 
will forward ; He lifts it ; He transfigures ; He carries 
it out to victory. That was the historical mode of 
winning once upon the Cross. And so it will be now 
that Gop’s kingdom is still coming on the earth. In 
ruling, in triumphing, He does not reverse the method 
of meekness and self-surrender in which He was slain. 
Nay, He rules by being still and ever the Lamb as it 
had been slain. And He rides forth, conquering and 
to conquer ; but the ride is still as the ride that He 
rode to His death in Jerusalem. And still He weeps 
over the city as He rides. True, He now breaks in 
pieces the nations, breaks them like a potter’s vessel, 
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but how does He win and wield His iron rod? By 
going as a lamb to the slaughter ; and as a sheep before 
his shearers is dumb, by never opening His mouth. 

_ CHRIST reigns, but reigns from the tree. So the seer 
looks and sees the Lamb as it had been slain still stand- 
ing in the midst of the throne; and only in the power 
of His Blood, shed for our redemption, does He open 
the sealed book of judgment. Is not that the reason 
why in the Apocalypse we are shown, to our surprise 
and bewilderment, all the ancient terrors of the world 
still at their work—plagues, famines, wars, rivers 
turned into blood, men blaspheming and gnawing their 
tongues, pestilences that devour, evil beasts that rise 
and eat? Is this the reign of Curist? We thought 
the old horrid things would have passed and been done 
away with, and all be made new. Why are they not 
swept out by CuristT? Because Gop in CuRisT has 
passed inside the human story and taken upon Himself 
its burden and its woe. "He works from within; He 
transforms from within. The wild and savage hubbub 
rolls on; it appals us still by its sin and its fury, its 
cruelty and its pains; but while, before CHRIST, we 
shuddered at it without hope, now we dare, as it were, 
to watch it in solemn peace; for at its very heart, we 
know, is lodged the energy of the living Curist. Deeper 
than all the trouble, stronger than all the wrong, 
beyond all the sorrow and the pain, He lives and abides, 
and labours and rescues, and wins, and redeems. He 
bends the very plagues to serve His secret purpose ; 
He moulds the worst desecration to His prevailing 
will; through shame and suffering and death He holds 
on and endures and advances. The power of the 
Cross has entered into the tremendous drama, and it 
will not stay until it has brought out its judgment in 
victory. That is the very thing that is for ever 
opening before our eyes. History now, we say, has 
its sole key in the Curist who died and rose again. 
And, awful as is its unrolling, it can but disclose and 
exhibit how Gop has set Himself to gain the heart of 
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man over into the kingdom of pity and love by the 
Cross. Towards that end all tends, yet only by what 
seems to us an acceptance by Gop of all the ills that our 
sins can wreak; only by the meekness and gentleness 
of a love that bears all things, believes all things, 
hopes all things; only by the gentleness of a Lamb 
that is as it had beenslain. It is when this vital truth 
makes itself swiftly and suddenly felt in this strange 
book of the Apocalypse that the terrible succession of 
vials and trumpets pauses for a moment’s deep relief, 
while there breaks in upon the breathless strain of 
expectation that vast hymn of adoring recognition that 
ascends from all created things : “ Blessing, and honour, 
and glory, and power, and riches, and wisdom, be unto 
Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.” 

Now, I do not say that this makes it easy to 
recognise GOD at His work. No, it will never be 
easy ; it is not likely to be. The method of the Cross 
is a hard method to follow. But at least this book 
of the Apocalypse recognises how hard it is, and feels 
the perplexity of the strain, and prepares us to find 
ourselves in tears because we cannot see our way, 
and because no one will open the book for us. It 
prepares us to find the mystery of pain, the mystery 
of trouble, the mystery of the sacrifice, the mystery 
of the Lamb as it had been slain, at the very central 
heart of Gop’s activities. The clouds and darkness 
that lay about the Cross will still be close about the 
action through which the Cross is continuously verified 
in history ; we never leave it behind: it goes with us 
all the way. The Lamb is still as it had once been 
slain. 

Very hard it will seem to us to believe that, in the 
thick of this very earth that we see about us, with all 
its troubled passion, the throne is set and Gop is on it. 
But often we find that it is just when the cloud is 
blackest that we come nearest to recognising GOD on 
His throne. We know this so well in our own indi- 
vidual lives ; it is in the hour of loss, under the pressure 
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of peril and pain, that we are made most vitally aware 
that Gon’s hand is indeed laid upon the earth, that His 
- control is real, and that His will comes very near us. 
And so, again, in a nation’s evil day of trial, a purpose, 
a strong purpose, masterful and merciful at once, 
seems to move down upon us out of the silence, out of 
the night. After all, we say, it is true; we are in the 
hands of Gop. It is terrible, but the terror is worth 
it. We have seen, and we have heard, and we have 
understood ; we bow ourselves, we give ourselves to 
Him ; let Him do with us as He will. Amen; hallelujah! 
We learnt a little of that once three years ago in the 
war. Would that we had been a little more faithful 
to what we sorrowfully learned then! And as we 
tremble now over the strife and agony, the blood and 
the slaughter, through which a great Christian nation 
is passing, as we fear to look at the angels pouring 
out their vials of judgment and to listen to the thunder- 
ings of the Voice, we wonder and pray whether even 
yet this agony may not be working, under the hand of 
the Lamb, for a Russia freed from tyranny and cor- 
ruption, from assassination and anarchy, brought by 
meekness and mercy into the true brotherhood of 
justice and of peace. 

Yes, in hours of terrible crisis we can dimly catch 
sight of the throne. It is the other hours, so familiar 
and so depressing, which veil it so woefully from our 
eyes—hours of dull, monotonous routine, hours of 
uneventful grind, hours of meaningless insignificance— 
blind hours, mean hours, fatuous hours of pointless 
labour. These are what kill the spiritual insight, so that 
we see no rainbow glory round the splendour of Gop’s 
throne. 

Many of us, perhaps, have felt the force of Mr. 
Chesterton’s challenge to us in that brilliant book, 
“The Napoleon of Notting Hill.” He is asking us, 
What real life have you got left in your drab, stucco 
London ? How are you going to breed the passion of 
patriotism in the Notting Hill that you know? Life 
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should be colour, life should be romance, life should be 
a flame, life should be strife, life should be glory, life 
should be a sacrifice: where are you going to find 
these things ? What is there in Notting Hill that can 
evoke in man now, to-day, the high passion which alone 
reveals him to himself, tragic and momentous and 
austere ? So he asks. And what do we answer? At 
any rate, we believers would have an answer if only 
we kept the eyes of our faith open to this mighty 
action which Gop carries forward within the facts. 
Up in heaven there is the throne set. Below it here 
on earth, amid the toil and moil of London, Divine 
Energies pass hither and thither ; and angels are crying 
one to another; and trumpets are being blown; and 
vials are outpoured; and there are thunderings and 
lightnings and voices, and judgment proceeds ; and, in 
the deepest heart of it all, the secret of the Lamb, as 
it had been slain, works and strives and persuades and 
moulds and conquers and transfigures. That is the 
purpose by the light of which we are flung out of our 
drab monotony into the arena of that age-long war to 
become a spectacle to men and angels. That is our 
life’s romance. 

How can we believe it, you and I? How can we 
see it ? Only by accepting the secret of the Lamb slain 
—the method of the Cross. You and I must do it as 
He did, JEsus our Master. We must take the facts as 
they are—the actual facts of London to-day—and find 
Gop inside them. We must identify ourselves heart 
and soul with the sorrows and the labours of men, 
with the weeping of women, with the pain of little 
children. Inside all the plagues and the famines and 
the wrongs and the curse we must creep, that we may 
make them all ours. So Curist did on the cross. 
The bitterness of the world passed over Him ; its agony 
shook His soul; and therefore in Him Gop’s royal pur- 
pose was declared and revealed. And that bitterness and 
that agony are about us still. Look at London to-day, 
in its sorrow, in its poverty, in its nakedness, in its 
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suffering. Can we not go closer down to it? Can we 
not fling into it our reason, our imagination, our 
‘conscience, so that we actually see what the unhappy 
see, and feel what the wronged feel, and burn with their 
indignation, and pray with their prayers? This is 
not being done, not being done even so much as it 
was. There is on all sides, we are told, a slackening 
of social interest and a deadening of social reform. 
People do not care as they did. There is no move- 
ment ; everything we hoped for is caught in the back- 
water. And yet the poor babies still die in their 
hundreds simply through the reckless infamy of the 
conditions into which they are born ; and the sweated 
women still toil from morning till night for a starvation 
wage, as literally and as intolerably as ever ; and the 
aged poor are more than ever cast down on the road- 
side, left behind by the marching hosts ; and the weak 
invalids are still squeezed down to the level of the 
criminals and the loafers. We should never let such 
things be if we had really identified ourselves with 
those who suffer under them, if we took their sorrow 
as our sorrow, if we were made one with their distress. 
Yet we do claim to be one with the Lamb of Gop; and 
that Lamb only lives and reigns and opens the seals of 
doom because He is for ever one with the death that 
He once died for all. He is, as He had been slain, 
slain with all those who are slain, crucified with those 
whom the world crucifies, dead with all those who go 
down into the shadow of death. 

Pray we, then, for some new outpouring of this 
Sprrit of the Lamb over us all; pray we that we be 
swept into His purpose by a fuller breath of sacrificial 
devotion ; pray we that we surrender ourselves to be 
made one with Him in all those who mourn and fail 
and break and die ; pray we to be made more true to 
the service of suffering mankind. Let us try, for 
instance, with every Eucharist, then, when we do come 
before the Throne; then, when we pass within the 
passion of the heart of the Lamb slain from the founda- 
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tion of the world, to take upon our lips with an ever- 
growing sincerity the far-reaching liturgical prayer given 
to us by St. Anselm: ‘“‘ We bring before Thee, O Lorn, 
if Thou wilt mercifully vouchsafe and behold, the 
troubles and perils of peoples and nations, the sighings 
of prisoners and captives, the sorrows of the bereaved, 
the necessities of strangers, the helplessness of the 
weak, the despondency of the weary, the failing 
powers of the aged, the vows of virgins, and the grief of 
widows. Amen.” 


Vil 
“OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US.” 


“We have heard with our ears, O GOD, our fathers have told us, 
what Thou hast done in their time of old. How Thou hast driven 
out the heathen with Thy hand, and planted them in; how Thou 
hast destroyed the nations, and cast them out. For They gat not 
the land in possession through their own sword, neither was it 
their own arm that helped them: but Thy right hand, and Thine 
arm, and the light of Thy countenance, because Thou hadst a 
favour unto them.”—PS, xliv. 1-4. 


How clear it all was, in those times of old, as we look 
back! How plain and decisive was Gop’s intervention ! 
How swift and triumphant the action! So we have 
heard ; so our fathers have told us ; so history rehearses 
it. It all goes through with such promptitude, with 
such unwavering emphasis. Out went the heathen 
from before the face of the oncoming people of Gop. 
In rolled the advancing battalions, to be planted down 
in new and Gop-chosen homes. Everything was 
destroyed that stood in their way. At one sweep it 
was all achieved. And this not through their own 
sword or arm. No, that was just it. They were not 
left to their own puny endeavours. They were sup- 
ported and carried forward by the direct help of Gop, 
always visible and effectual. ‘‘ It was Thy right hand, 
and Thine arm, and the light of Thy countenance ; 
because Thou hadst a favour unto them.” That was 
the whole secret. That was the self-evident interpre- 
tation of the facts. Who could mistake it ? “ Through 
7O 
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Thee they overthrew their enemies. In Thy name 
did they tread them under that rose against them. 
It was Thou that saved them from their enemies, and 
put them to confusion that hated them. No wonder 
that they would make their boast of Gop all day long, 
and praise His Name for ever.””> Who would not ? 
It was all so downright, obvious, tangible. Every 
heart, as it fought its way. onward, knew what 
was behind it, was aware of its resources, found itself 
in sure possession of what it desired. For Gop was 
fighting for it : ‘Gop came from Teman, and the Holy 
One from Mount Paran. His brightness was as the 
Light, and before Him went the pestilence, and burning 
coals were under His feet. His bow was made naked ; 
He clave the earth with rivers ; the mountains saw Him 
and trembled ; the perpetual hills did bow; the over- 
flowing of the waters passed by ; the deep uttered His 
voice ; the sun and moon stood still in their habitation 
at the light of Thine arrow, at the shining of Thy 
glistening spear. Thou didst walk through the sea 
with Thy horses. Thou didst march through the land 
in indignation ; Thou didst thrash the heathen in Thine 
anger. When I heard, my belly trembled, my lips 
quivered at His voice. Rottenness entered into my 
bones, and I trembled in myself.” 

Magnificent! That is what they are told by their 
fathers. Ah, how different was the tale in the degene- 
rate days when our psalmist was writing! It was all 
so confused, and troubled, and disarranged, as he saw 
it. The heathen were so strong, and the Holy People 
were so weak. There is no irresistible swing in their 
movements, no unfaltering splendour in their onset. 
Nay, they fail in their attack : they cannot get forward ; 
they blunder desperately ; they are made the laughing- 
stock of the world. It is all so terribly changed from 
the brave days of old. ‘‘ Now,” he pitilessly com- 
plains, ‘“‘ Thou art far off, and puttest us to confusion, 
and goest not forth with our armies. Thou makest 
us to turn our backs upon our enemies. Thou lettest 
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us be eaten up like sheep. Thou makest us to be 
rebuked of our neighbours, to be laughed to scorn and 
had in derision, to be a by-word, so that the people 
shake their heads at us.” 

The bitter contrast! It was always breaking out 
from the lips of the Jew. ‘“‘ Our fathers hoped in Thee ; 
they trusted in Thee; and Thou didst deliver them. 
They called upon Thee, and were holpen. They put 
their trust in Thee, and were not confounded.” But 
now it ischanged. ‘“‘O my Gop, I cry in the daytime, 
and Thou hearest not. And in the night season also 
I take no rest.” 

So it seemed to him. And yet, when we go back 
to the days of those earlier Israelite fathers, did it 
seem so to them when they were alive ? Those days 
when Gop cast out the heathen before them, and 
planted them in—were they days of such easy and 
unbroken victory? We can read the actual tale 
recorded in the earlier books. How pitiful, how slow, 
how anxious was that planting in! How many faith- 
less generations had to perish in the wilderness before 
it could be accomplished! How poor and partial the 
success appeared! How woeful the delays! How 
wearisome the sickening disappointment! Backward 
and forward the troubled tides swept them to and fro 
in yeasty flood. Sometimes they were borne along in 
a forward rush; then down dragged the backward 
currents in dreary recoil. 

And all of it was done in an angry quarrel with Gop, 
as they broke with Him, and He hid His face ; as they 
rebelled, and He forsook them ; as they betrayed His 
cause, and He swore by His Holy Name that they 
should never enter into rest. Again and again He 
consumed their days in vanity, and their years in 
trouble. And though again and again He forgave, 
yet again and again they tempted and displeased Him, 
even while He cast out the heathen from before them. 
“They fell away, and turned their backs, starting 
aside like a broken bow. So that He forsook the 
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tabernacle in Silo, even the tent that He had pitched 
among men. He delivered their power into cap- 
tivity, and their beauty into the enemies’ hands.” 

So the real matter had worked itself out. It had 
been a mixed, chequered, doubtful story. It had been 
clouded by defeat and disaster. It had been prolonged 
through desperate years. It had been a very agony of 
travail out of which a chosen people had been slowly 
and painfully born. That had been the actual fact. 
Yet it is quite right that, looking back from a younger 
day, all the miseries should be forgotten. It is quite 
right for history to give us the triumphant result, in 
its true perspective, freed from the obscuring details. 
So seen, the long struggle can be fitly summed up in 
the simplicity of a single decisive event. This is what 
finally had happened: “‘Gop had driven out the 
heathen, and planted them in. He had destroyed the 
nations, and cast them out.”’ 

“We have heard with our ears, O Gop, and our 
fathers have told us, what Thou hast done in the time 
of old.” Is it not always so? Is not that the cry 
that is always being repeated by each generation of 
children in turn as they recall the days of their fathers ? 
Always the situation repeats itself. The children find 
themselves battered and bruised under the rough 
tumult of their own strife with the world, in perpetual 
fear of defeat, moving along clouded and dark ways, 
oppressed by evil imaginations, uncertain of their 
aim, shaken, trembling, down-hearted, stumbling along 
dismal roads. And they cannot but compare their 
pitiable fate with the great story that has come down 
to them out of the glorious past—the story of the 
Church’s triumph, of its high faith, and glowing ardour, 
and imperious onset—the story of Gop’s unfailing 
favour, of His sheltering hand, of His banner flying. 

What has happened to it all? Why has the light 
been withdrawn that once guided the faithful hosts ? 
Why does Gop give no sign? ‘We have heard with 
our ears, and our fathers have told us, what Thou hast 
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done in the times of old.” Alas! How different 
now ! 

So we sigh, perhaps, as we glance along those cheerful 
summaries of early Church history, which seem to tell 
how the Apostles went freely out over the face of the 
earth, and how everywhere the Church grew, and how 
the weary heart of the world turned to the new teach- 
ing, and learned to be delivered of its sorrow, and 
passed under the light of life. And then, when any 
questions arose and faith was perplexed, our little 
handbook tells us gaily how the Church came together 
in sacred assemblies, and at once the issue was made 
clear, and the truth was defined, and the trouble was 
scattered. So each heresy that sprung up disappeared, 
and each cloud broke, and the heresiarch was con- 
victed, and the strong, clear Creed was pronounced, 
and the Church rang out her belief in trumpet-tones, 
and all loyal souls rallied to the cry, and found confi- 
dence and courage and comfort. And all the world 
could see and know, in that firm and united Church 
of Gop, the evidence that Gop was with it. So the 
Catholic Church moves along the pathway of history, 
beautiful as an army with banners, and the cry of the 
King is in it. Surely so it was: “We have heard it 
with our ears; our fathers have told us.” 

And now! Now, nothing of the sort is to be seen— 
nothing but confusion, dismay, depression. If only we 
knew who were the heretics! If only they could be 
marked down with the precision that appears to have 
been so easy of old! If only they would call themselves 
heretics, and so be recognised at once by their labels 
for what they are! If only the truth would vic- 
toriously assert itself, in some undoubted and un- 
deniable issue, fought out in the open arena! But 
that is just what we are never given. ‘‘Now Thou 
goest not forth with our armies! Thou givest us not 
victory in the battle !” 

So we sorrowfully complain even as the Israelite of 
old. And yet, when we look closely at the facts as 
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they happened, if we go back behind the summaries 
and manuals of Church history to the records left of 
those actually engaged in the thick of it, does it wear 
the look with which later history has endowed it ? 
Do we really find it to have been what our sick fancy 
glamourously pictures as we toil and moil in present 
trouble ? On the contrary, what we see when we look 
upon the actual scene is something very like indeed 
to what we find so bitter in our own experience to-day. 

The Apostolic Church, for instance, which we figured 
out so bravely, did it move along in steady confidence, 
in unbroken peace, as our backward look seems to 
suggest ? The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles 
of St. Paul give the answer. Never, surely, not even in 
our worst moment of panic and distress to-day, have 
things looked quite so black, or ruin quite so imminent, 
as in the days when Apostles were present to guide 
the Church. The questions that troubled it shook its 
very foundations; nor did men arrive at any settled 
solution except through years of internecine strife. 
Authority appeared to be divided against authority ; 
passion rose to fever-heat. Ever and ever the fury 
of the fight concentrates itself round the devoted head 
of him who had to struggle to assert his Apostleship 
with his life in his hand, and only knew that wherever 
he went bonds and imprisonment awaited him. He 
himself has told us what his career looked like to him- 
self as he worked through it—troubled on every side, 
perplexed, persecuted, cast down, always bearing 
about in his body the dying of the Lorp JEsus; ap- 
pointed unto death, reviled, defamed, made as the 
filth of the world, and as the off-scouring of all things. 
So in perils, in scourgings, in shipwrecks, he worked out 
the Gospel that now appears to us so certain, so plain, 
and so true. 

Again, down those three hundred years that followed, 
through which the Catholic Creed was formed and 
formulated, the same tale, we know well, repeats 
itself. Collisions, divisions, dangers, distresses, hours of 
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defeat and disgrace, hours of wild confusion, hours of 
tumultuous disarray; councils meeting in fear and 
parting in anger; Bishops contradicting Bishops ; re- 
coils, reactions, recantations, fluctuations ; pronounce- 
ments delivered solemnly with all the fullness of 
authority, and then ignominiously ignored or can- 
celled ; laymen asking themselves how they were to 
discover what was the truth and which was the heresy ; 
that which we glibly name “ heresy ”’ so often wearing 
at the time the look of extreme and logical orthodoxy ; 
and the whole Church trembling, and all but yielding. 
And this about the cardinal truth at the core of the 
Creed—namely, the full divinity of our Lorp Himself. 
Who was to know what to think ? At one moment 
that which proved itself at last to be the Catholic belief 
in which we all stand to-day, appeared to hang on the 
imperilled life of one Bishop in weak health, driven from 
his see into the powerlessness of exile. So out of an 
agony prolonged for over a hundred years the Faith 
won its way to clear expression. 

Such were the days to which we, as we look back, 
rejoicing in the strong phrases of our Creed, through 
which the perils of false directions and perversions were 
so triumphantly averted, and contrasting them with the 
bewilderments and contradictions of our own clouded 
time, say, ‘“O Gop, we have heard with our ears, and 
our fathers have told us, what Thou hast done in the 
days of old; how Thou hast cast out the heathen and 
planted them in; how Thou hast destroyed the nations 
and cast them out.” 

Is it not strange that each troubled generation 
should feel as if its own lot were always cast in such a 
different mould to that of the past, so that, always 
looking back to the days of old, it sees Gop going plainly 
forth with His armies, planting His chosen in, while 
always now, in the actual present, He is far off, and lets 
His people be eaten up like sheep, and scatters them 
for nought, and makes them a by-word, so that the 
people shake their heads ? We see that the very same 
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generations which shine out to us in such glorious 
characters in the past, nevertheless in their own time 
uttered our own complaint, and thought themselves 
deserted and in derision. How do we explain it ? 
Well, we know how to answer the question, I 
suppose, well enough. It means that in each and 
every generation the strong purpose of GoD does carry 
its way through, in spite of the tangle in which it is 
caught ; and, therefore, as each present day passes 
out into past, it clears itself of all the dust and turmoil 
of the stormy fray, and its reality comes into view. 
The great issue which was being fought out emerges 
out of that obscurity which blinded men’s eyes to it, 
so that they hardly knew what the issue at stake 
really was. Out it comes, and now it is seen and 
known. Nay, nothing else can now be seen. All 
that hid it, blurred it, misfeatured it at the time, drops 
away into the abyss to be forgotten. Only the Divine 
result remains. There it is—the cause for which Gop 
Himself indeed had fought. Who can help recognising 
it now? Look at its splendour. How it glows! It 
is as the sun from which the dull mists have all fled 
away when he comes forth as a giant to run his course. 
The sad delays which made hearts sick are all as 
nothing, now that he is up and fills the whole heavens. 
So out of each terrific crisis in the Church’s history there 
stands out at last the result for which Gop’s Spirit had 
ever striven. How glorious it appears now that it is 
achieved! Who would not give all that he possesses 
to have been privileged to share in such a splendid 
achievement ? So we cry now. So did not they then. 
And, if so, then let us consider what is the moral 
that we may draw for our own souls’ comfort. 
It is surely this: that in our dark days the same 
glory is even now being won. By discovering that 
their days were dark to them, as ours are to us, 
we can win the conviction that the glory that now for 
us lightens their darkness will also be seen hereafter to 
lighten ours ; that our days will look to after-generations 
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as days for which their sick hearts will pine—days when 
Gop did indeed go forth with His armies, when He 
cast out the heathen, and planted in His chosen. 

Think of it. The Divine Will, which all along has 
wrung good out of evil, and truth out of falsehood, 
and has never failed in the past to justify wisdom to 
all her real children, is strong as ever now, and it must 
be even now pressing unfalteringly forward towards 
its own appointed conclusion. It must be even now 
winning its own victory. Something must be happen- 
ing all about us. Something is even now being gained 
for Gop through all this turbid and desultory struggle 
of ours, which will prove to be the end on which Gop 
had set His heart. Looking at it as it finally emerges 
out of the roaring Babel of conflict, Jesus Curist will 
“see of the travail of His soul and be satisfied.” 
“Amen!” “ Hallelujah!’ so the host on high will 
shout as they behold it; for plainly the will of the 
Lorp has been done, and the Lorp Gop Omnipotent 
reigneth. And men, poor men! will say as they tremble 
under what to them will be their own stress and storm : 
‘We have heard with our ears, and our fathers have 
told us, what Thou didst in those days ”’—those very 
days that now are ours, and which we had felt to 
be so blotted with trouble and so stained with our 
defeats. 

This is what we have got to believe on the testimony 
borne to us out of the years that now lie behind us. 
Can we believe it as we groan in dismay under all that 
baffles us now? Yes, for always the glorious issue, 
which now seems to our eyes so clear, was worked out 
in the life of doubt and pain that we know so well; and 
yet it came out at last. And we are only coming, there- 
fore, under Gop’s habitual method of working; and 
there will never be any other method by which Gop 
will work, for it does but embody and repeat the 
method of His Son’s incarnation. 

Always in the thick of the fight the glory of the 
victory seems so far off. So it does to-day ; we are 
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but sharing the lot of all those who have ever been 
allowed to be the instruments of Gop’s redemption. 
Still, it is enough that, through whatever pain and 
trouble of ours, CuristT still wins. After-generations 
may forget our pains and see nothing but the glorious 
victory. Let that be enough for us—that the victory 
is being won for Gop, though we know not how or 
when. Our prayer is simply that we may not fail in 
the task which He has set us, may not flinch from the 
post allotted. ‘‘LorpD,” we shall say, “show Thy 
servants now Thy works, and then let the children 
after us behold the glory.” 

So, in your own life, you are to hold on in this faith. 
You read over, perhaps, the bead-roll of honour, the 
famous names of the great dead who are had in re- 
membrance down the long applauding years, and as 
you read you are filled with dismay. The blazing 
record as it stands before our eyes in the pages of history, 
or on some glowing canvas of the painter, or in the 
light of stained glass, contrasts so piteously with the 
life which you find to be yours. These heroic souls 

ear to you to have been set to splendid action in 
the thrill of the open area, a high spectacle to angels 
and to men. They ran their race and fought their 
battle ; they won their crown, knowing what they were 
about, aware of the Divine Presence that sustained 
them, and sure of their goal. ‘“‘O Gop, that is what 
we have heard with our ears, that is what our fathers 
have told us,” and, alas! what is there of this for you 
and for me now in London? We are in the dark; 
we are in doubt. We see no clear task set us, and no 
plain issue and no certain battle, and no sure end to 
it all; and we are flung hither and thither by blind 
forces, heedless of our good. The big city does with 
us what it will. We are its puppets, its toys. It lifts 
us up and casts us down, and we are powerless. GoD 
goes not forth with our armies. In our fight with evil 
passions He makes no sign that He wants us. He 
leaves us to war our way along in strange loneliness. 
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He lets us be eaten up like sheep, and to be a by-word 
among the heathen. 

So our poor sad hearts cry! And yet we have but to 
go and review the actual lives of those heroes whose 
names on the blazon scroll of glory fill us with terrified 
shame. Read their actual lives as they were lived. 
How hard we find it went with them! How cruel the 
world seemed to them! How dull and forlorn those 
long days of their obscurity! How difficult the way! 
How dim the light ! . How hidden the Divine guidance ! 
How trembling their faith! That is what they found ; 
that is what they felt. Yet we now see exactly in the 
story, as we look back on it, how the true help was 
always given; how the true purpose of life was always 
being faithfully followed right through ; how their life 
was one long triumphant proof how good Gop is, how 
strong His right hand, how tender His mercy, and how 
sure His wisdom. That is what everyone can now 
see, looking back; and that look-back gives the truth. 
It is the real meaning of it all which is thus released. 

Ah, if we could but see our own present as it will 
look when it is past and its real significance summed 
up. How changed will be the weight, for instance, of 
this or that temptation which now sweeps over us with 
such terrible impulses! It drags at us, and seems to 
force us under. Howcan we stand against its pressure? 
It is too much! So we should say, shut up within the 
dreadful present, with no outlook beyond its narrow 
prison bounds. But if we can but fling ourselves out 
into the hereafter which is to be, and feel ourselves to 
be as those who are looking back on a struggle long 
over and dead, we shall recognise this temptation as 
but a passing threat, which had a swift end and 
vanished, and is now as a little thing forgotten by the 
side of the amazing joy of having withstood it in the 
power of Gop. 

b Yes, we withstood it! That is the only thing we 
can remember now at all. Gop went forth with our 
armies ; He was with us in the struggle, and we won. 
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He cast out all that polluted ; He established all that 
was true to Him in us. Everything can be forgotten— 
all the fear, and the bitterness, and the horror, if only 
there be this Divine deliverance to remember, if only 
the victory was ours. 

How much there must be in our lives of which we 
shall then remember nothing! The terrors that loom 
up so masterfully, so awfully, so menacingly that we 
could see nothing but them ; we shall recall then with 
a smile. Why were we so frightened ? What babies 
we were !—cowed by hobgoblins and old wives’ tales. 
How absurd, how stupid, how faint-hearted! Why, 
we quaked, we almost yielded ; we thought that all our 
effort had come to nothing. Yet it was but a moment’s 
delay that seemed to us so interminable ; it was but a 
passing cloud that we fancied would settle down on 
our souls like a black night. And it is all forgotten 
now—all forgotten in the joy of the escape. 

Yes, why not embrace now, to-day, in the heat of 
the conflict, that judgment which we know will be made 
then when all is over? What strength it would give 
us now! Believe it now by faith as you will see and 
know it to be true hereafter. Believe it now in spite 
of all that seems to tell against it. GoD is even now 
going forth with His armies, going forth to be with 
you in all the battles against your sin. He is at this 
moment warring with you to cast out the heathenism 
that defiles. What your ears have heard of, what your 
fathers have told you of what Gop did for them, He 
is at this very hour doing for you. Hold to that belief, 
and you will know its validity. Hold it now, as you 
stand in the thick of the fray in conflict with passion. 
Have the courage to declare: “‘ Why, even now I can 
hear it in my ears—the voice of Gop’s victory. Even 
now there is happening within me all that my fathers 
ioretold! Blessed be the Name of the Lord.” 


Vill 
THE WORTH OF HUMANITY 


‘‘ Honour all men.” —1 PRT. il. 17. 


Tus is the sort of sudden phrase that takes one’s 
breath away. It drops in quite quietly, by the way, 
as 1fit were an obvious truism. It appears incidentally 
in a list of moral memoranda which the believers had 
better keep in mind. 

The writer is dealing out practical advice; he is 
illustrating the consequences that naturally follow 
on the Lordship of the Risen Curist. He brings to 
bear on the ordinary details and habits of common 
life the mind of a simple and direct teacher who has 
the good discipline of the Church at heart. He has no 
deep speculative interest ; he is not urging any pro- 
found theological position. Rather, he is concerned 
with the conduct and behaviour of plain men who have 
to do credit, before a critical world, to their Cause by 
the correctness of their lives. He is urging them to 
be careful; to keep control over their passions; to 
make it clear that they are honest and trustworthy. 
He desires them to be law-abiding ; to submit to the 
regular authorities; to be good subjects; to justify 
themselves as citizens. 

It is all perfectly straightforward. He counsels 
them as a wise old man would be sure to counsel those 
whose spirits might be hotter than his own. He wants 
them to be prudent about their reputation with the 
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world. They are to win its good opinion; not to 
outrage its moral sense. It is the advice of spiritual 
common sense. And, then, just as if it were a mere 
platitude, he throws in the two words which mean so 
much : ‘‘ Honour all.” 

“Honour all men.” Whole policies, whole nation- 
alities, whole societies, crumble up in ruins under this 
revolutionary phrase. A vast history of human 
development comes to a conclusion, and is declared 
obsolete by the words. 

Humanity had framed its life, had found its sig- 
nificance, for so many centuries in honouring, not all 
men, but a certain number; a tribe; a people of one 
blood ; a nation organised for its own welfare. An 
Israelite had honoured an Israelite ; an Egyptian an 
Egyptian. Even a Greek could only honour a Greek. 
The highest and noblest of Hellenic philosophers could 
not but draw some limit of honour which held off from 
the heroic race the outer barbarian. It was indeed 
the Greek’s special mission to repel the Asian element 
and to lift the Western type to a higher and special 
level of honour. There were to be courtesies and 
restraints in war that held between Greek and Greek, 
but which could not be demanded in a strife with the 
lower herd of men. There were types of men born to 
be slaves ; men who lay outside the normal code of 
honourable intercourse of citizen with citizen. So it 
stood for the Hellene. 

Rome, great Rome, had gone far in opening the 
honour of her citizenship to men of strange bloods, and 
she had most nobly extended the range of honourable 
opportunities. We know well with what splendid con- 
fidence she had enabled the alien Jew to claim her 
privilege of honour, and to find himself safe from out- 
rage within the cover of her high citizenship. “I 
was free born.” ‘‘ Take heed what thou doest.” 
“The man is a Roman citizen.” “I appeal unto 
Ceesar.”’ 

Superb! Yet the whole force of the appeal lies in 
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the dread revelation that it makes of what it was 
possible for men to suffer who were beyond the sacred 
bounds of citizenship. Out there in the dark there 
was no appeal to imperial justice. Men could be 
flogged, though uncondemned. They could disappear 
into disreputable prisons and into dishonoured graves. 
No sanctity attached itself to them, no regard was 
assured to them. So far the magnificent Roman ideal 
had gone, but no further. 

Yet here is a simple Jewish teacher, uttering homely 
counsels to an obscure little body of believers hidden 
away in the network of Roman cities, who can go far 
beyond the imagination of the greatest Empire that 
had ever been known on earth, and can say, as if it 
were a truism, “ All men have equal value. Honour 
them all.” 

There were, indeed, some philosophic lawyers at 
that date who, at the crown and culmination of the 
later period of Hellenic culture, were passing the word 
about from academy to academy, and declaring all 
men equal. Somehow, no one can tell us when and 
why, the philosophical world had abandoned the 
Aristotelian declaration of the natural inequalities of 
race, and had swung right over to the opposite and- 
most unqualified opinion. According to Cicero (no 
philosopher himself, but an admirable reporter of the 
philosophic mind of his day) there is no resemblance 
in Nature so great as that between man and man; 
no equality so complete. For reason is common to 
all ; and therefore the true law of virtue, which is based. 
on reason. There is no race of men which is not 
capable of using the one gift of reason. They may 
differ in the amount of learning that they possess, but 
all are equal in the capacity to learn. And there is no 
race, therefore, which cannot, under the guidance of 
Nature and by the power of reason, attain to perfect 
virtue. © 

All men, for the same reason, are born free. They only 
have become slaves through force and through con- 
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vention. Slavery, the recognised inferiority of one 
- race to another, is proclaimed by the great Roman 
jurists of a later date to be against the law of Nature ; 
and they could declare that virtue can be attained 
by all, by the free and by the slave, by the King and 
by the exile, A slave can be as brave, as just, as 
magnanimous as his master. We are all from one 
parent, the world. It is fortune that makes man a 
slave, and slavery is hateful to all men. The body of 
the slave may belong to his master, but his mind is 
his own, his soulis free. So the idealists were just then 
asserting. 

It is difficult to measure the actual force of the 
‘rhetorical language that they used ; and it applied, as 
the lawyers used it, only to a certain ideal condition of 
Nature, which never existed in fact. In fact, in life as 
it actually stood, this purity of Nature was lost ; the 
law of force had been made necessary. It was only this 
vanished ideal of which they spoke. Still the high 
utterances were there. They stood over the savageries 
of the actual; they suggested a better day; they 
established a belief which told more and more upon 
public law, until it broke out in volcanic vehemence 
through the passion of Rousseau and the flaming 
wonder of the French Revolution. 

It is true, then, that certain things were being said 
in the study, when the Apostle wrote; just as it is 
true that a wide philanthropy was also beginning to 
assert itself. Some of you may remember how Walter 
Pater speaks in his beautiful story of Marius of the 
fine spirit of charity that was showing itself at work 
in that same high Roman society, so that great ladies 
and nobles were founding hospitals and orphanages 
much after the familiar Christian fashion. Pater does 
not minimise or decry this ; rather he takes pride in 
showing how Christianity takes in its stride as of no 
particular account, as perfectly obvious and natural 
and easy, just the highest and finest activities to which 
the earlier culture, at its consummation by a supreme 
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effort, attained. The last excellencies of the older 
civilisation became the Church’s incidental by-products. 

So it is with this doctrine of the equal value of all 
men. It is splendid that by a final supreme struggle 
ancient philosophy should have surpassed the outlook 
of Plato and of Aristotle, and should have crowned 
itself in this ultimate assertion of man’s natural free- 
dom, and virtue, and validity. But the wonder for us 
is that this uttermost glory of heathen speculation 
should be found so simple and so inevitable by a 
Christian’s faith, that it can be mentioned, by the way, 
almost by accident, without hesitation or effort or any 
doubt, among the moral commonplaces, that should 
inevitably govern the common behaviour of everybody. 
““Of course,” St. Peter says, ‘‘of course you will 
remember that all men are of equal worth in Gop’s 
sight. There can be no distinction of person or blood, 
of condition or validity. All are in possession of that 
which makes our common humanity. All count. All 
have an equal claim upon your consideration. Allhave 
real value in your sight as in Gop’s sight. There can 
be no limit to this. There is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
neither bond nor free. You will, as a matter of course, 
among all your other moral obligations, ‘ honour all 
men. 

“Honour all!” And why? ‘Because you are 
elect.” That is the reason. It all springs out of the 
fact that they themselves, as Christians, are a thing 
apart. Listen to his appeal : “ For ye are an elect race, 
a royal priesthood, an holy nation ; a people for Gop’s 
own possession.” 

Herein, in this position of privilege, lies the motive 
which will express itself in the honour done to all. 
For, indeed, it is in their Divine election that they 
become aware of the worth with which humanity is 
endowed. Only through being brought out of darkness 
into light—only through being lifted out of the rough 
quarry and built as precious stones into a spiritual 
house, a holy temple, wherein spiritual sacrifices are 
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offered up acceptable to Gop through Jesus CHRIST— 
only so can the full preciousness of flesh and blood in 
Gop’s sight be revealed., 

Stones elect and precious! That is what they are 
now; but how rude and naked and dull and blind 
those blocks of stone had looked in the quarry! Who 
would have believed that they could take this fine 
polish, and break out in rich colour under the skill of 
the Master’s handling ? Look at them now as they 
glisten, smooth and delicate-grained, in the walls of 
Gop’s House. Every rude lump in the stone-pit 
wears a new air of dignity and favour, as we see in it, 
now, all of which it may be capable. 

And those who were chosen first to this high honour, 
and are already built into the shining walls, owe it to 
no value of their own. It was by sheer mercy that 
they were taken. They lay there, as did the rest, until 
the Divine pity came along, and looked, and took, 
and shaped, and graved, and squared, and fitted. 
These first believers cannot dream of making claim to 
any personal merit that has given them precedence ; 
for they still remember, but too well, in what sorry 
plight they had been found. They can recall the 
hideous darkness in which they had lain plunged. 
They know so well what it was to be without any 
honour ; to be neglected ; to be spurned ; to have no 
hope. ‘‘ Ye who in time past,” St. Peter cries, ‘“‘ were 
no people ; but now are the people of Gop ; which had 
not obtained mercy, but now have obtained mercy.” 

No people! That is what they had been. Nobody 
counted them ; nobody looked to them for anything. 
They had been without a name, a position, a place in 
the world’s bead-roll. They had been outside, unnoted, 
unenumerated, unregarded, unpitied. The big world 
and its affairs passed them over. And all the time they 
had been, as they now know, fit to take a place in the 
Holy Shrine of Gop’s innermost dwelling. Not of 
themselves, but through that one Elect Stone laid as a 
Precious Corner-stone in Zion. In its preciousness 
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they all had been made precious. In His election they 
had all been chosen. And, now, just as He had given 
worth to them, so would He, through them, give the 
same worth to all. All men, of every blood and clime, 
become sacred in Him. They themselves, to whom 
he wrote, remember what they had been before they 
found themselves lifted into the light. Therefore there 
could not be for them any one man alive who might 
not find the like mercy and attain to the same joy. 

How honourable, then, are all men! 

And as the election into Curist of the few had been 
the revelation to them of the full honour done to the 
many, so the honour of all would enrich back again 
the source from which it sprang. The Christian 
fellowship, which had made all men dear, would itself 
become dearer as its full significance was realised. 
Therefore the Apostle passes so easily and swiftly from 
“Honour all men” to “Love the Brotherhood.” 
‘““Love the Brotherhood,” because you “ Honour all 
men.’ ‘‘Honour all men” because you ‘‘Love the 
Brotherhood.” In and out the two motives will play. 
How strange, how impossible it would be for St. Peter 
to imagine that the concentration of affection within 
the narrower limit of the Brotherhood, of the Church, 
would be at cross-purposes with that wider impulse 
which drew all humanity together! Nay, the con- 
centration into the narrower limits represents, simply, a 
storage of force, an accumulation of heat, through 
which a wider and wider range of outward activity may 
be made possible. By raising the level of general 
honour up into the concentrated love of the smaller 
Brotherhood, the heat of the love within the intenser 
circle tells back upon the general honour. All men are 
dearer, because some men have become dearest in 
Jesus Curist. All men have become dearer, because 
Curist is dearer than all. At the heart of hearts 
the flame of love roars in the furnace; and so all the 
cold, shivering world outside grows warm with the 
radiance, | 
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That is why, in spite of all the terrible blundering 
which has, again and again, made the name of the 
Church to stink in men’s nostrils as the very symbol 
of selfish exclusiveness, of narrow-minded isolation, we 
still desperately believe in what was most certainly 
our LorRD’s own method, which His Apostles under- 
stood so well. We still believe that in order to expand, 
you must concentrate ; in order to act widely, you must 
intensify the central force ; in order to save the whole, 
you must begin with the remnant ; in order to redeem 
the world, you must separate the Church ; in order to 
make all the earth holy, you must work through the 
limitation of sacraments ; in order to honour all men 
as they should be honoured, you must “love the 
Brotherhood.” 

It is hard (Gop knows !) to hold on to this deep law, 
in face of all that Christendom has done to falsify it, 
in face of all the hideous evidence which we ourselves, 
still, are daily contributing, to confute and obscure it. 

But we cling to the Master’s word. He never hesi- 
tates. It must be right, in the end, to hold by His 
rule. St. Peter, His chief follower, never doubts. For 
him it is impossible that the interest of the Church 
should cut men off from interest in the world. How 
can it? The Church exists to prove how interesting 
all men are. Without the manifestation of CHRIST 
through His Church we should never guess how 
honourable all humanity is in its very essence. It 
looks so base, so cheap, so poor, if you take it by itself. 
But look at it through what you know in the light of 
the revelation made in the Body of Curist. Look at 
it in the power of the Incarnation. How wonderful it 
all is ! how precious ! what heights! what depths! Not 
a scrap of it, far outside there, on the uttermost edge, 
outcast, neglected, forgotten, forlorn, but is a holy 
thing to those whose eyes the gift of the Spirit has 
opened. 

Love the Brotherhood: and how can you help 
honouring all men? And, yet again, as you learn 
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what all men are by honouring them, you will turn back 
again, with a yet stronger affection, to that Fellowship 
in which all such honour is crowned. The more you 
honour all men, the better you will love the Brother- 
hood. 

Honour all men! It is this honour which is the one 
thing needed in London to-day. If only we paid honour 
to human nature as such ; honour to a man because he 
is a man ; honour to flesh and blood for being flesh and 
blood ; if only we treated it as a thing of value, which 
called for courteous consideration, for no other reason 
at all than that it was part of Humanity, and, as such, 
was sacred ; then, all would be right. 

But it is just this honour which the vastness of our 
city wrecks. Men and women are lost in it ; they get 
out of sight ; they escape everybody’s notice ; they are 
engulfed in the blind mass. And so, lost to sight, they 
are dishonoured simply through being ignored and 
forgotten. There is nothing done to them that says: 
“You are of worth ; society cares for you ; somebody 
has sought of you. You are too precious to be allowed 
to sleep in that filthy den. We really cannot bear to 
see you slaving on that pittance, without relief, without 
hope, without joy. We must find you some better 
opportunity for verifying your value. For you are a 
thing of honour.” 

Surely that is just what civilisation is intended to 
assert—the honour in which everybody is held. 
Everybody should be aware that he is being treated 
as if he counted ; as if he were noted down, and looked 
after, and remembered; as if society expected some- 
thing from him, and therefore did him honour. 

And yet to-morrow,* for instance, we shall see once 
again, walking through our bright streets, amid the 
glorious colouring of our parks in spring, that pale, 
drooping, grey, melancholy procession, that we know 
so well, of the workless men in London. We had for- 
gotten them. The flowers had come, and the sun 


* Preached on the day before a Demonstration of the Unemployed 
in Hyde Park, May, 1906. 
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and the light, and the thrill ; the winter was over and 
gone. Trade was moving ever forward in more 
abundant volume. Everybody, surely, is happy now, 
we thought. And all the time these broken folk in 
Plaistow or West Ham, or Canning Town, have felt no 
change at all, have been mooning on, without a sign of 
better things, with no work whatever to do. Four or 
five churches from the East end of London will send 
their contingents to-morrow, accompanied by their 
clergy, who will bear witness that their plight is still 
as bad as ever it was. And you and I will look 
at them. They will not look very honourable. 
Broken men, long out of employment, do not wear well. 
They will not impress you any more than the beaten 
boat does in a University race. ‘A thin, small, pitiful 
lot,” you will be tempted to say. And so they are. 
And so we have made them to be. There go our 
London products. But will you, for all that, honour 
them ? Honour them, because they are what they 
are—broken and worsted men. Consider them. Put 
yourself in their place. Let the horror of the man, out 
of work, pass into you and make you one with them. 
You will see the poor women there with them. They 
are coming too. You will think of the children. You 
will imagine the homes. You will recall what the 
blind, weary, cruel months have been to them. You 
will feel what it means for spring to have come, and to 
have brought them nothing. You will go near, and 
see, and feel. And you will say: “‘ They are of worth, 
of value, in Gop’s sight, everyone of them. They are 
as precious to JESus as I am.” 
Honour them all. 

im\you will go, I beseech you, this week to the 
Exhibition of Sweated Industries in Queen’s Hall. 
You will watch and talk with the nice, quiet, un- 
complaining women at their work. Uncomplaining! 
Yes! and yet what are they doing, and for what ? 
Well, here is a woman who makes up one thousand 
paper bags, with extraordinary swiftness and skill, for 
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how much? For sixpence. Here is a glove-stitcher 
who, at the end of eight hours of monotonous and 
uninterrupted work, can just earn one shilling and 
fourpence. At the rate of ten minutes a pair of gloves, 
getting fourpence for a dozen pair, she can earn at 
the rate of about twopence an hour. Here is another 
who turns out flannels and cotton chemises for children 
at eightpence a dozen. ‘“‘ After paying for cotton, and 
railway journey,” another writes, “‘ I had seven shillings 
a week on an average working from six in the morning 
till ten at night, with an hour off for meals. Out of 
this seven shillings, five shillings went for rent.” Here 
is another, who makes one hundred and forty-four 
strawberry baskets with amazing skilfulness, inherited 
by long family tradition, and she receives for them one 
shilling. Or take this matchbox-making. Six pieces 
of material to be used, and a considerable number of 
most clever and rapid motions to be made to put 
together a single box ; and for one hundred and forty- 
four boxes the pay is twopence. A man and his wife 
working together can make twelve times that number 
in a day, and so gain two shillings, or twelve shillings 
a week. So the record runs through all its dismal 
repetitions ; and you will go through it all and say to 
yourself, as you pass from stall to stall: “‘ This is the 
way in which, to-day, in London, we are honouring 

\ Humanity.” 

“ And we are doing it to-day, after all that we have 
known of it for years, after Commissions have sat and 
reported over the whole thing again and again. We 
have heard it all, we know it all. And yet here it is, 
under our eyes, exactly as it was when Hood wrote 
his historic song, and Kingsley flung the biting taunt 
into men’s hearts through ‘‘ Alton Locke.” She is 
still with us, the woman of the shirt : 


“With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sits, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread.” 
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No honour at all has she found through all these 
long years! She isso patient, that she does not appear 
to expect anyone to do her honour. She never sup- 
poses things will be better. Woman after woman at 
this Industrial Exhibition looks gently at you, and 
tells you how hard it is, and then turns again to feel 
with her fingers for the habitual routine of the work, 
as if there were some faint comfort in the very 
monotony of the pressure and the haste. It may 
a that they dare not stop, or they might go mad or 

ie. 

Against all this wicked cruelty of our civilisation, 
the verdict has gone out: “I told you to honour all 
men. How have you fulfilled the command ?” 

So the Voice of the Master through His Apostle 
will ring in our ears. And we of the Brotherhood, we, 
the elect, the precious, the holy nation, the peculiar 
people—how are we going to meet that Voice and to 
face that challenge ? Ah! we cannot tell. We dare 
not say what we may find to be involved if all men 
are to be equally honoured. It will carry us far before 
we have done with it. 

But, at any rate, we may pledge ourselves, here in 
Gop’s House, that we will not suffer our fear of the 
social consequences to deter us from the loyal and full 
acceptance of the Lorp’s command: “ Honour all 
men.” For, indeed, it is the Honour of JESus which is 
at stake in these whom we are dishonouring—JEsus, 
who took our flesh to Himself and made it His own— 
Jesus, who died for all. On each, the very lowest 
and the very least, His claim is set. And we cannot 
rest, therefore until we have discovered how to cease 
from doing despite to His Honour, and shaming His 
Name. 


IX 
THE SPRING OF CHRISTIAN CONDUCT 


“Let love be without dissimulation. Abhor that which is evil; 
cleave to that which is good. Be kindly affectioned one to another 
with brotherly love ; in honour preferring one another ; not slothful 
in business; fervent in spirit; serving the LORD; rejoicing in 
hope; patient in tribulation ; continuing instant in prayer; dis- 
tributing to the necessity of saints; given to hospitality. Bless 
them which persecute you; bless, and curse not. Rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep. Be of the 
same mind one toward another. Mind not high things, but con- 
descend to men of low estate. Be not wise in your own conceits. 
Recompense to no man evil for evil. Provide things honest in the 
sight of all men. If it be possible as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men.”—Rom. xii. 9-18. 


Wuat did the Roman Christian think when he received 
these amazing directions ? Did he gasp breathlessly 
as we do, while the Apostle heaps command upon com- 
mand, counsel upon counsel ? Did he beg for grace to 
take one thing at a time? Did he wonder where he 
was to begin, and how much of this astounding demand 
he could possibly be asked to fulfil ? 

Such a list it is! It travels over the whole of life, - 
and, at each point, it asks for a new virtue. Why, no 
one can remember half of it; far less practise it. It 
lays task after task on the conscience, burden upon 
burden. It never lets you alone. 

Is this the Gospel of free grace which St. Paul has 
preached to these very Romans? Is it not rather 
the law of ordinances in its most terrifying form ? 
And how can anyone breathe freely, one might ask, 
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carrying along such a load of obligation? What an 
anxious, rigid, scrupulous, cramped life it will be if 
one drags about the everlasting consciousness of these 
interminable rules! Are we not sinners who confess 
ourselves powerless for good and unable to meet the 
necessities of the law, having no virtue or excellence 
of our own to offer? Why, then, should such an 
endless and incredible activity of works be laid upon 
the children of faith ? 

We stagger at the very sight of it. It asks for sheer 
perfection straight away. It supposes that we can 
get at the back of ourselves, and secure that always, 
under every condition, the right temper will be forth- 
coming. When we love, so he tells us, there must be 
no atom of alloy in it, no touch of unreality. When 
we meet anything evil we must be ready to loathe it ; 
whenever the good comes our way, we must welcome 
and embrace it, without reserve or qualification. We 
are to take care affectionately for everybody we 
meet ; we are to delight in seeing others honoured over 
our heads. Whenever diligence is needed we shall be 
keen to put our best into it. And, always, the spirit 
in us is to be burning with zeal, fermenting in its 
intensity ; and we are to be alive to all the oppor- 
tunities offered us, and put them all to swift use for 
the Lorp. And nothing must break down the gladness 
of our invincible power to hope all things; and no 
trouble must be able to disturb our steady capacity 
to endure ; and our prayers are never to fail in their 
importunate insistence ; and we are to be delighted to 
tend any poor believers who need our charitable help ; 
and we shall feel it a privilege to keep our house open 
for all who come, and want shelter and food. Even 
when things go hard with us, and men are cruel and 
injurious, we shall only give them back blessings. 
And no one will ever miss our quick sympathy ; if they 


: _are happy, we are to be happy with them ; if they are 


miserable, our tears will flow with theirs. And our 
moods towards all will be sure and certain ; and there 
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ought to be a sense of perfect security and reliability 
about us. Nor shall we ever be brooding over our own 
advance or gain or honour ; but always those who are 
at the bottom will draw us to their side. 

This is what the Apostle asks ; this is what he says. 
How is it ever going to be done ? Howcan we manage 
to create our own inner temperament, so that it shall 
be able to fulfil a multitude of commands, so searching 
and so difficult, and so deep? It is paralysing. It is 
crushing. We do not know where we are. ‘ 

So, I am sure, we should say, if we had been among 
those who were summoned to hear that letter read to 
them at Rome. “ The man is mad,” we should say. 
‘“‘ What does he think that we are made of 2” 

Well, first, let us note that evidently St. Paul does 
not expect any surprise to be felt at what he is asking 
for. It pours out from him quite naturally. He 
makes no apology ; he does not stop to encourage. He 
evidently thinks that it can all be done; and he is 
quite sure that they will think so too. He is simply 
talking to them confidentially of what is in his mind ; 
and he is apparently sure that he is speaking truisms, 
platitudes, commonplaces. These moral requisites 
that he runs over are given as if they were normal and 
and recognised. He is but reminding the Romans of 
what they are sure to feel and know. 

How, then, are we to understand this ? Why should 
it appear so natural and intelligible a thing that he 
should look for all this multitude of virtues 2? On what 
grounds can he expect what he asks for? On what 
grounds can they hope to satisfy him ? 

Perhaps we shall see if we look closer at the list 
which so appals us. If we were invited to sum it all 
up in a phrase, should we not say at once: ‘‘ Why, 
what the Apostle describes is just what we require of 
a man because he is a gentleman ? The Christian is 
simply being told that he ought to behave like a 
gentleman. He is to be considerate, self-repressed, 
sympathetic, appreciative, delicate-minded, courteous, 
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helpful, responsible, reliable, trustworthy, companion- 
able, unassertive, generous, kindly. Yes, that is it 
exactly—a perfect gentleman.” 

And when we have said that, we see why the mere 
multitude of the demands does not frighten us any 
longer. For these demands will not then represent a 
multitude of different rules that can only be kept by 
scrupulous and anxious attention, but rather, they are 
descriptions of how the gentleman will be sure to act 
under a variety of circumstances. It is one temper, 
one character displaying itself under whatever calls 
are made upon it. That is just what we mean by 
calling a man a gentleman. We mean that he will, 
simply by being what he is, always do the right thing, 
whatever happens. He has merely to be touched by 
this or that appeal, and however varied the appeal, 
the same type of will and mood and temperament will 
instinctively emerge and respond. No circumstance 
will catch him out or find him wanting. He is safe to 
act appropriately and happily; and this he will do, 
not by rule, not in a spirit of anxious scrupulosity, but 
solely by being himself, by being sincere, by being 
natural, by being real. That is all. He will trust to 
his native impulses, and then he will be right in every 
possible emergency. 

We know, perhaps, how graciously and firmly Plato 
seized on this as the basis of moral character for his 
soldier class in the “‘ Republic.”’ If only he was allowed, 
he said, to nurture them from babyhood in clean and 
healthy habits, and to write their songs for them, and 
direct their games, and feed them with all pleasant sights 
in wholesome places, through youth, then, he said, he 
would lay down no rules for behaviour, for conduct. 
They would create these for themselves. He could 
trust them to determine everything—how elders 
should behave to the young, and the young should 
behave to their elders; and what plays were good ; 
and what poetry was bad; and all the decencies, and 
proprieties, and customs of daily intercourse. They 
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will be sure to settle them right, if only he has 
endowed them, through education, with the true 
character. 

So, again, Aristotle, when asked to define what the 
virtuous act will be, declares that, in the final resort, 
it is that which the good and great man does. The 
instinct of the perfect gentleman must determine 
what, exactly, is right conduct. No one can fix it by 
rule. He, from within, makes his own canon of moral 
taste. 

Now, cannot we read St. Paul’s list through without 
alarm from this point of view? He assumes the 
primal core of Christian character, such as it is, when 
it is reborn in the Hoy Sprrit; and then he simply flings 
out picture after picture of what it will inevitably 
prove itself to be at each point on the surface where it 
is touched. He is not asking for a multiplicity of 
rules, but for a unity of temperament. If it is true to 
itself, it will verify every one of his anticipations. And 
by being identical with itself, it will find itself doing 
what he foretells and prescribes. 

This is the joy of it all—that the same man emerges 
at each invocation. For instance, because he is one 
who by innate sympathy weeps with those who are in 
sorrow, therefore, also, he is bound, through the like 
instinctive sensitiveness, to laugh with those who are 
merry. The secret of both actions lies in his power 
to keep under his personal predilections, and to break 
through the ring fence of his own moods, and to place 
himself freely at the disposal of others. He is a gentle- 
man. That is why he does not fail in the one case 
more than in the other. And it is by the like capacity 
of self-control and self-discipline that he cannot pos- 
sibly be wise in his own conceits, as if he, and he alone, 
‘had the right to speak, and was in solitary possession 
of all the secrets of things, and might fitly expect 
everyone else to shut his mouth when he begins. Nor 
will he recompense evil for evil; he will not be pro- 
voked by another’s wrong-doing out of his own self- 
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possession ; he will be master of himself whatever 
other men may do, and will never let their lapses 
degrade him below his own level. 

And, being what he is, he will provide things honest 
in the sight of all men; he will wear an honourable 
look ; he will present all ‘that he says or does in a way 
that ‘attracts and wins; he will be sensitive to his 
responsibilities towards others, and recognise how he 
is called upon to behave in view of their susceptibilities. 
He will never be satisfied with having satisfied himself ; 
he will always ask of himself the effort that it costs to 
commend himself to others who have the right to 
be conciliated. So, as much as in him lies, he will 
live peaceably with all men. He will thrust out no 
angles ; he will not carelessly jolt up against others ; 
he will avoid friction ; he will be considerate and sweet- 
tempered, and forgiving. It will be impossible for 
him to take revenge ; rather, all his natural wrath will 
die down, and he will be anxious all the more because 
he had reason to be angry to atone for his momentary 
indignation by taking pains to do a kindness to the 
man who has injured him. He will watch for his 
enemy to be hungry, that he may have an opportunity 
of feeding him; or thirsty, for the happy chance of 
giving him drink. For this is his clue, his secret, 
which always stands him in good stead—that evil is 
never overcome by a counter-evil—no gentleman 
would think that—but always by a counter-good. 
That is the true method by which victory can be 
invariably and assuredly won. ‘“ Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

So the Apostle ends. That is what he wants of us; 
all that; that and nothing less than that; and he 
knows that he can get it, and that they can give it, 
because, if once the inner transformation has taken 
place, if once the new man is born, if once the will is 
set true to its end as a needle to the pole, if once the 
spirit of conciliation and of counsel has taken posses- 
sion, and the man is alive in the spirit, then all these 
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other matters of conduct and behaviour appear 
inevitably, and freely, and spontaneously. They 
simply embody the one life-principle in action. They 
exhibit it in its self-identity as it shows itself round 
the various departments of its activity. Given the 
new manhood, it cannot but do what the Apostle 
sketches. It has no other way of action than that 
which he runs through so gaily. Therefore it will face 
its multifarious task with an easy blitheness unen- 
cumbered by rules, because it will inevitably keep 
them. It will be no more impressed by them than a 
gentleman is in social intercourse by the requirements 
of etiquette. The new man, so far as it is there, finds it 
all quite natural. So it was that the Christians, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pater’s exquisite picture of Marius, in their 
natural gladness and simplicity of heart, stood in such 
marked contrast with the painstaking, laborious 
excellences of a man like Marcus Aurelius. 

But if it all depends, then, on the one central 
determining principle, what exactly is that principle ? 
In the gentleman, I suppose, it is honour. He acts as 
he does out of self-respect, as befits an honourable man, 
according to the high tradition which he may not 
lower or fail. His position, his reputation, his past, 
and his future—all demand of him that he should 
provide things honest, and fair, and true, in the sight of 
allmen. But the Christian is not merely a gentleman ; 
he is far more. His life-root runs further back. His 
central motive has not its pivot in himself. Where is 
it, and what is it ? 

Now, here is the moment, I think, of fascinating 
interest in St. Paul’s chapter ; for it is here that we 
touch home on the essential and characteristic deter- 
minant of Christian ethics. The Christian is, we see, 
to be a gentleman in the high sense; but the reason 
for this lies, not in his respect for hims<lf and his own 
honour, but solely in his sense of responsibility towards 
others. He belongs to a Body, St. Paul says. That 
is the ground of all his conduct, and everything flows 
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out of that. Whatever he feels, says, does, is dictated 
by this simple motive—that he acts as a member of 
this Body, responsible to it for his use of himself. So 
St. Paul asserts ; for all this long list of ethical direction 
is derived from the root-law which he thus declares : 
“T say, through the grace given unto me, to every 
man that is among you, not to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think, but to think soberly, 
according as Gop hath dealt to every man the measure 
of faith.” And why? Why soberly ? Because, “as 
we have many members in one body, and all members 
have not the same office, so we, being many, are one 
body in CHRIST, and every one members one of 
another.” 

That is the principle laid down, and from this all 
follows. Everyone falls into his place, and has his 
proper mood and spirit fixed for him. The thought of 
the Body of which he is the organ keeps every impulse 
clear and clean. If he is set to give alms, St. Paul says, 
he cannot but be single-hearted in his motive. No 
personal issue confuses or obscures him. He sees 
nothing but the Body’s interests, and therefore he 
gives with sincerity. If he is set to rule, he cannot 
slacken in keenness ; the Body enthrals him. He is 
eager to do his very best for the Body. He that ruleth, 
therefore, will rule with diligence. If he has to show 
mercy, he wears the delight of it in his face ; so full of 
joy is he that the Body shall be healed and at peace 
in itself through his service. And his love, again, is 
so ardent for the Body that it has no reserves and no 
afterthoughts, no disguises, no deceits. It flows out 
whole and unhindered. And his very abhorrence of 
evil, and his very passion for good, springs from the 
intensity of his desire for the Body’s perfect health. 
He eagerly watches lest the slightest stain should touch 
its honour, and for it he seizes hold of every fragment 
of good that can bring it advantage. That is why he 
abhors that which is evil, and cleaves to that which is 
good. 
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And, of course, he is tender in all his dealings with 
the other members of the Body, and is always alive 
to their value and their functions, as so far more 
precious than his own. He cannot restrain his delight 
in noting excellences in them of which he is totally 
incapable himself, and so he burns with special 
admiration for them. In honour he prefers them. 
And how can he be slothful in his affairs when he has 
the good name of the Body to sustain? And on its 
behalf he is aflame with a high esprit de corbs—“ fervent 
in spirit’; and for it he pounces on every opportunity 
of service. 

And in the recognition of its splendid possibilities 
so far beyond anything that falls within his own 
compass, he never can fail to see reasons for hoping, 
and for rejoicing in his hope. Whatever his own 
difficulties and perils, the Body will continue, the Body 
will prevail. _He never can lose this sense of its joyful 
triumph. And, remembering this, it becomes easy 
to be patient under any tribulation. He can endure 
if only the Body is saved. For this, again, his prayers 
will be instant. He cannot tire, for the Body needs 
his every effort ; and oh, what a delight to minister to 
the Body’s needs, to feed its poor, to receive its 
strangers! He will always be sure to be ready to dis- 
tribute to the saints, and he will be always given to 
hospitality. And all the Body’s joys he will make his 
own, and all its sorrows he will feel as if they were his, 
rejoicing with them that do rejoice, and weeping with 
them that weep. And ever he will be drawing closer 
to the common mind of the Body, identifying himself 
with it, developing the corporate spirit, recognising his 
own proper place in its mind, not struggling at self- 
assertion, but working in with all; and especially taking 
notice of those who are weak and in a humble position 
in the Body, recognising in them too the needful 
functions, however far down and obscure, that belong 
to the well-being of the whole fabric. So he will 
be of the same mind towards others, and will not 
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mind high things, but will condescend to men of low 
estate. 

And it will be impossible for him who lives in the 
common service to be wise in his own conceits or to 
recompense evil for evil. And so careful will he be 
for the Body’s public reputation, that he will try to 
provide things which are seemly and honourable and 
attractive for all to see. He will try to win favour 
from spectators for the Body in whatever he does. 
And peace will be to him a passion. And personal 
anger at an outrage done to himself will drop away 
from him, however hot for the moment the feeling of 
wrath. He will give place to it, for what does his 
personal honour matter? He will leave all that to 
the Lorp, Who can see to His own Body’s rights, and 
will punish where it is necessary. The Lorp will see 
to it that the Body does not suffer wrong, and, there- 
fore, he will leave it allto Him. As to the man himself, 
it is enough that he should go on forcing evil to sur- 
render to the pressure of the common good. 

There it all is. The entire round of conduct and 
behaviour, in its endless variety, is but a manifestation 
of a single temper—the temper of a man who deter- 
mines his every act by the sense of his membership in 
the Body. Given that, and he will infallibly do the 
right thing. Whatever circumstances may demand of 
him, the one motive will always emerge, the one impulse 
will compel, the one character will justify itself. If 
you ask, Why did he do exactly that ? Why does 
he think so poorly of himself ? Why is he so devoid 
of selfish interest ? Why is he so sympathetic, so 
generous, so simple, so true, so good? The sufficient 
answer will always be, Because he feels himself in- 
corporate in the Body of Curist, and carries with him 
everywhere the spirit of responsibility for its welfare 
and its honour. 

Now, that constitutes, I suppose, the peculiarity of 
Christian ethics. If so, we can see what we have lost 
in losing the vivid sense of corporate Christianity. 
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For us Christianity has become a vague, diffused in- 
fluence, which may or may not require a Church to 
ensure it the proper supplies of grace. The normal 
dispute over the Church turns on whether the indi- 
vidual Christian has a covenanted assurance by which 
to know that he has got hold of the right thing. It is 
a personal and private possession that he asks for ; 
and he wants the Church to secure to him his title. But 
for our great Apostle the Church is necessary for a 
far different purpose. It is the only school and 
embodiment of Christian morality. The spring and 
source of all the inner moral temper is entirely social. 
It can only be conceived of in an organic society, 
wherein all may see themselves to be members one of 
another. Only under the stress of this membership 
can they detect the obligations of duty; only in its 
heat and passion can they hope to fulfil them. 

What are we to do? How are we to put our 
Christian morality into act—we who find so little of a 
compact and co-ordinated body about us, within 
which we have our allotted function, our appointed 
post, our set task ? 

Well, it is most grievous—this, our pitiful indi- 
vidualism. But at least we can obey our great 
Apostle’s expectation by taking up a definite work in 
the body of his Church. You see he charges us in 
this chapter, as if of course we were pledged to 
do something. ‘Having then gifts,” he says, 
“* differing according to the grace that is given to us, 
it is obvious that we should use them in the appointed 
way. Perhaps it is prophecy? Well, then, keep the 
proportion. Or perhaps it is ministry? Then, stick 
close to the ministry. Or is it teaching? Then 
devote yourself to that and nothing else. Or are you 
an almsgiver ? Give with sincerity. Or have you a 
post of government in the Church ? Work at it hard. 
Are you a helper in works of mercy ? Then keep your 
face bright and be cheerful.”? So he directs, on the 
plain assumption that everyone of the believers, by 
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being a believer, has found himself charged with a 
special responsibility, into which he is to put all he 
knows. 

This is still to be the assumption that underlies 
all belief. Faith puts us all to service for the 
Church. You cannot be a believer and not recog- 
nise the obligation. And, therefore, of late we have 
tried to found a society for men which simply exists 
to make good this assumption ; for it is the men of our 
Church who have been offered and allowed so little 
opportunity of service. Crowds of laymen are never 
called upon by us to do anything at all. They do not 
find themselves wanted. Everything, apparently, can 
go on without them, and so, not being appealed to, they 
drop out. That is the secret, we all know, of so much 
of the Church of England’s weakness. And, therefore, 
this Church of England’s Men’s Society has risen to 
declare that every man is needed for work ; that the 
active life of the body depends on the laity ; that belief 
is by itself a call to service ; that no one can be a com- 
municant and not be discharging some active function. 
To be idle is to be false to the Faith. There is work of 
every type, and everyone has his differing gift, and can 
see what he is meant to do. 

Come out, then, and do it. Take up the burden; 
fling yourselves into the high service. So wecry to the 
men of the Church. We beg them to draw together, 
to form groups in every parish, to unite themselves 
with the central organisation in London to learn how 
much is possible. Everywhere the men are now 
pouring into the Society ; everywhere the fire spreads. 
Think what it will be when it will be impossible for 
any believing man to come to his Communion without 
being aware that he has passed, by that act, under 
the obligation to verify, in service to men for Gop, 
the life of the bonded body. How splendid will be 
the swing of the forward movement! how deep the 
thrill of companionship ! how full and rich the hope 
when all is done! 
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And, then, under the discipline of such service 
rendered all the Apostle’s spiritual charge will come 
into force. By discharging, as he says, a limited task 
in devotion to the body’s welfare, the Christian 
character will begin to show itself as a whole. The 
moral ideal of Christianity will emerge ; the pressure of 
the Body will be felt as an inspiration ; the answering 
qualities in the man will appear in response, and we 
shall see saints again growing amongst us. For such 
men, engaged in devoted service, will be, as the Apostle 
says, sure to be kindly affectioned one toward another 
in brotherly love; in honour they will prefer one 
another ; they will be fervent in spirit ; they will rejoice 
in hope ; they will be patient in tribulation ; they will 
be given to hospitality ; they will rejoice with those that 
rejoice, and weep with those that weep ; they will be 
of the same mind ; they will not mind high things, but 
will condescend to men of low estate. It will all 
happen over again. All the blessed sequences will 
repeat themselves ; all the varied fullness of Christian 
holiness will flow out like a river ; and all because we 
have understood once more the eternal and fertile 
verity that we are all of one Body, and every one 
members one of another, 
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“Now if I do that I would not, it is no more I that do it, but sin 
that dwelleth in me.”—RoM. vii. 20. 


THE Christian doctrine of the Fall is the message of 
hope given us in face of human evil. So Dr. Westcott 
was keen to declare ; and he meant that in it lay our 
one chance of retaining our hope and our courage, if we 
were honest enough to realise the full terror of the facts. 
For the facts of sin are stupendous. There is no dis- 
guising them. It is folly to minimise them. Our 
wider range of knowledge only serves to deepen the 
awful impression. And our amazing advance in the 
materials for civilisation, in the enrichment of life, in 
mastery over the world’s resources, in the plenitude of 
skill, only throws into more violent contrast the ex- 
perience which for ever repeats itself in all its ancient 
tenaciousness and ineradicable persistence. Moral evil 
retains in quality and quantity the same terrifying 
actuality which it has always proved itself to possess. 
It is difficult to be patient with the glib and airy 
hopefulness which pretends to believe that we are going 
to leave it behind us, as an error that has been exposed, 
as a lower stage in our development. Surely such a 
light-hearted optimism as this, in an age which is nothing 
if it is not historical, is an insult to reason, an outrage 
on our common sense. What sign is there that we are 
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outgrowing sin? What hint is there that its grip is 
weakening ? How can we bring ourselves to imagine 
that only ignorance sins, or that only our lower man 
sins, or that mere advance in civilised capacity quits 
us of its temptation and sets us above the fetters of 
its deceit ? Do we deliberately shut our eyes, or how 
do we come to profess to think that better circum- 
stances, or higher knowledge, or comfort, or riches, 
ensure a freedom from sin? Are the rich so extraordi- 
narily good? Are all clever people saints? Are the 
comfortable classes saved from moral infirmities ? 
And in the past, do the great civilisations rise steadily 
up into moral excellence ? Is that their characterstic 
note ? Or do we suppose that there have been no 
high civilisations before our own ; that till now there 
has been no progress ; that philosophy, and science, and 
literary skill, and the delights of intellectual life, and 
the refinements of culture, were never known before 
our own day? Do we actually reckon on them as 
entirely novel forces, such as the race has never yet 
had at its disposal, so that we may, now that the dis- 
covery has been made, expect humanity to recognise 
the superiority of high and pure living, and to abandon 
the vices and follies in which, through its barbarian 
ignorance, it has hitherto dallied ? Are we seriously 
going to make so ludicrous a misstatement now, at this 
moment of moments, when our fascinating archeo- 
logical researches are releasing from their burials 
strange historic civilisations, one after another, through 
centuries undreamed of—civilisations of delicate and 
splendid achievement, dowered with literary and artistic 
capacities which almost make us feel ourselves the 
barbarians ? Was Babylon uncultivated ? Or Crete, or 
Egypt, or Greece, or Rome? Was the Renaissance less 
advanced than we are? Anddid sin shrink as the night 
before the new dawn? Did it pass and scatter as a 
cloud in face of the invading light? Is that the record ? 
Is the backward look down history more encouraging 
to this hope than our look round at what we see under 
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our eyes to-day ? What are people about that they 
should talk so irresponsibly and think in this slovenly 
fashion ? Why are they satisfied with an easy phrase 
that rolls well off the tongue, and has no relation what- 
ever to things as they are ? 

Surely our Lorp’s coming on earth has been in vain 
if it has failed to open our eyes to the seriousness of 
the sins which belong to our higher manhood—the:sins 
of the will, the sins of pride, envy, selfishness, self- 
conceit, the perverted conscience, the distorted re- 
ligiousness. These are the sins seated in the reason, 
rooted in the innermost heart of man, which baffled 
our LorpD far more than the sins which had their seat 
in the lower man, in the flesh, in the passions. Publican 
and harlot He could win over into the kingdom of 
heaven before He could hope to touch Pharisee and 
Scribe. The wickedest man of all, the man who most 
deliberately did our LorD to His death, the hardest 
and cruellest of His foes, was an able and cultivated 
man of the world; a man who was open to all the 
higher influences of Gentile civilisation; a man in 
authority, high in religious and social station— 
Caiaphas the Sadducee. It is surely a strange super- 
stition that persuades us to put down our sins so com- 
fortably to an “animal nature,” in revolt against the 
nobility of our manhood. That may offer itself in hot 
youth as a cheap solution of our difficulties ; but as 
mid-life begins to open out, and that which we can 
venture to attribute to our animal nature slackens, we 
are left face to face with far more radical wrong em- 
bedded in that very manhood to which we had lightly 
assigned nobility—wrongs of ingrained temper inwoven 
into our character, harder far to detect, to unmask, 
to fight, to expel, than the more obvious passions of the 
flesh—wrongs against which we find ourselves pitifully 
powerless, because they belong to the very self which 
would like to repudiate them. As we go back and back 
into ourselves and discern the deep roots of evil in us, 
we recognise why our LorD was so severe against those 
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more intimate sins of will and intellect, and why He 
dreaded their blind fatality in resistance, and why He 
cried : ‘‘ The publicans and harlots go into the kingdom 
before you ’”—you who are the cultivated, who are the 
wise, who are the religious. 

No; sin is not to be dismissed with the cheery opti- 
mism of superficiality. Sin is dreadful, deep, im- 
mense. At times it appears to be in horrible possession 
of the world—a kingdom of darkness which cannot be 
shaken. In face of the sheer mass of oppressive facts, 
with no other light to relieve and interpret, reason 
would pronounce its unmitigated verdict, experience 
would ratify the dismal conclusion—‘“ The world lieth 
in the wicked one.” 

And here it is, just at the edge of this inevitable 
pessimism, that the doctrine of the Fall opens the 
door of hope. ‘‘ The Fall” is the declaration that this 
terrible record of sin does not give the final word. It 
does not by itself pass true judgment on what man is. 
Man, in all this age-long evil, nevertheless declares him- 
self to be fallen—that is, to be a good creation which 
has gone wrong. Inherently in his radical self he is 
good—good in nature, good in design, good in con- 
struction, good in idea, good in possibility, good in 
his true end. He has been made for good. He is only 
himself when he is good; he has goodness in his in- 
eradicable core. ‘“‘GopD saw what He made, and, 
behold, it was very good.” And this evil that he pro- 
duces, however continuous and unceasing its results, 
however unbroken its record, is no natural fruit of his 
being as it was created. It does not disclose or reveal 
his essential nature as it is in Gop’s sight, in Gop’s 
will. Rather, it is a violence done to him; it is a 
perversion of what he is; it is alien, unnatural, offen- 
sive; it breaks the inner law which is his life; it 
violates every purpose for which he was created. It 
obstructs, defeats, and corrupts the principle of his 
vigour and the prospect of his growth. Evil is not 
man’s self, nor ever can be. Whenever he sins he 
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“falls”; that is our Christian belief; falls from the 
good estate which is his own; falls from his native 
worth ; falls from the level on which his natural experi- 
ence fulfils itself ; falls from out of his place, self, and 
office ; falls from himself. 

He knows this in himself as he sins, in the very act. 
He is aware that he was not made to do this thing; 
he feels the sting of his own betrayal. He is a traitor 
to himself, and he dare not deny it. Look how he 
recoils from the very sin that he desires to do. He 
explains it away ; he surrounds himself with treacherous 
pleas and hypocritical subterfuges. He never chooses 
evil for itself, or owns to its being evil if he can help it. 
He hides it from himself; he disguises it from others ; 
he covers it up in fair phrases. He apologises for it ; 
he puts it down to weakness or to fate, or to some 
tyranny of possession, or to some hereditary taint, or 
to some blunder, or to some temptation, some bad 
influence, malignant environment, or to his bringing up 
—to anything and everything rather than to something 
in himself which deliberately chooses to express itself 
through evil. That is the one thing that he cannot 
allow ; it is the one thing that is impossible. The 
worst man can still set himself to show you why he is 
not really a bad fellow. 

Yes ; for man can only be evil by malign accident ; 
he cannot ever truly say, “I am made bad; evil is 
my life; therefore I do it.”’ If he says that, it is a lie, 
and he knows it. Those subterfuges, those excuses, 
those outside causes on which he lays the blame, are 
the pathetic witnesses to man’s indestructible belief 
that goodness is his being. And all the external facts, 
all experience, all history, corroborate this inner ver- 
dict. The very miseries that follow sin, the ruin that 
overtakes unrighteousness in nations, are the unwilling 
witness that sin can never become our law of life. 
Man cannot grow that way. If he tries, he dies. 
Nature declares against him; his force languishes ; 
his capacities refuse their office ; he becomes debased 
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and corrupt; he breaks. No people grows great by 
sinning ; no high gifts respond to the impulse of sin. 
The moral law holds the secret of all that man has ever 
achieved in the splendid levels of art and action. He 
is fully and visibly himself only by obedience, by truth, 
by purity, by generosity, by self-sacrifice. In these is 
his well of life, and in their light only does he see light. 

His original nature, then, is to be good. He has 
fallen. That is what this sin of his proclaims. He 
was made for other things. He still finds it impossible 
to naturalise this undesirable alien. Do what he will 
to acclimatise it, it still acts as a poison. It cannot be 
assimilated into a healthy frame. To sin is to be in 
exile; to sin is to be far from home; to sin is 
to wander astray out of the way. Sin is hunger for a 
lost joy ; sin is sickness, is vanity ; sin means dust and 
ashes. 

Man has fallen, then. But how and when and why ? 
It is a strange thing to happen, you say. Everywhere 
else in nature evolution works smoothly ; things obey 
their own law; the fruit that issues is the natural 
outcome of the plant. There is no traversing of the 
inner principle of construction. Why, then, in man ? 
Why here alone ? 

Never mind. We cannot, perhaps, know. But the 
facts are the facts; and the facts are plain enough. 
It is quite true that there is nothing else in nature 
corresponding to the power in man to pervert himself 
to contradict himself, to violate his natural life. No; 
that is what is very remarkable. Nothing but man does 
it. But do you imply that therefore he does not do it ? 
Are you going to stand up and say that there is no per- 
version, no violation, no corruption? That would 
involve that this hideous welter of sin is man’s true 
nature ; that in it he displays what he really is, what he - 
was intended to be. Is that your experience of 
humanity ? And if not, then you must allow that you 
are in the presence of some striking exception'to all that 
you find elsewhere. And the exception must be faced 
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as a fact, whatever your explanation of how it arose. 
Man in sinning falls below himself ; there is no getting 
away from it. He was not made for this thing that 
he does. We shall go on asserting that, even though 
he never does the thing that he was made to do. 
That is the amazing thing. Every record, every 
experience, makes this sin to be universal under the 
ordinary conditions of humanity. Somehow, some- 
where, the wrong emerges. The whole race lies under 
the imputation. It is so horribly uniform that, in its 
emergence, we might well pronounce it natural ac- 
cording to the radical law of our being. Yet this is 
what we would rather die than do. 

And surely here lies the comfort and the courage of 
that old tale in which our Bible pictures for us the fact 
of man’s fall. In carrying the disaster back to the 
primitive childhood of the race, it proudly declares that 
not even that primal origin can make sin our natural 
portion, our true inheritance. Though the first man 
and the first woman that ever emerged out of the dust 
of the earth sinned, even that would not entitle us to 
think sin the law of our nature; it would still be a foreign 
product (so the Bible says), an unnatural perversion. 
It can never be what man was meant to do; it can 
never say: “ You were born to sin; you are mine.” 
“No, let it be true,” we say, ‘“‘that our first father 
felt it and fell; yet he and we repudiate the very thing 
that we do and have done. If we sin, we are false to 
ourselves ; we are fallen from the goodness for which 
we were made. Not even a universal record of sinning 
experience shall ever rob us of our birthright. In 
face of all the facts, I claim my original being in the 
fatherhood of Gop, who is alone good.” 

And now, carrying with us that Biblical story of the 
Fall, see with what courage and faith we can face the 
ugliest facts which earth can fling up to us. Ah! that 
story of the Bible, so amazing and so true! “ Un- 
historical,” you say. Certainly, if you like. It is a 
symbolical representation of an undeniable ae and, 
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as such, it is assuredly the most literal and accurate 
history of the fact of sin in its original shape, as I know 
it in myself; and certainly it is the most literal and 
‘accurate account of the facts of sin as history reveals 
them from the beginning of our human story. It has 
once and for ever stamped on man’s memory the 
undying elements of that wrong which he discovers 
perpetually in himself; and, fortified by it, we see 
light where all else would be dark. 

For instance, look at that hopeless drunkard— 
sodden, degraded, hideous. Drink is in his blood and 
in his brains ; drink possesses him like a devil. Yet 
we see beyond all that. There is a man within him 
which is not meant to be a drunkard. That manhood 
of his is made to be sober and controlled, and its lines 
are laid down for good. All this that we see with the 
eye is a fall, a lapse from his true self, a disguise, a 
horrid nightmare. It need not have been ; it need not 
be by Gop’s mercy. He, in his true self, witnesses 
still against it—witnesses against what he has made of 
himself, against what we have made of him. The real 
self protests still from within ; the debased image of 
GoD cries out against the horror that defaces it. The 
man was never made for this. Far gone he may be, 
as the Article says, from original righteousness ; but ° 
everything in his uttermost being still proclaims 
righteousness to be its law and its delight. The 
original structure can never be lost; and therefore 
by Gop’s great mercy he may yet be a man again, 
and find himself on that level from which he has 
fallen. 

Or, again, that poor broken thing upon the streets, 
on whom the sin of the world has laid such merciless 
hands, filling her with the horror of her shame, with 
the flame of its terrible reprisals. We sicken at the 
outward sight, but the inner vision still prevails. 
‘* Fallen,” we name her harshly, yet not without hope, 
if the word but carry with it its full meaning. Only 
fallen! It is not real, this dreadful condition of hers. 
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She is not what she seems. Her fall witnesses to that 
from which she fell. Sin can never say, ‘‘ She is mine.” 
No, she is herself good, is Gop’s own; and her woman- 
hood is only womanhood so far as it is pure; and 
her very degradation under the sway of sin is her 
evidence that sin is not natural to her, that she exists 
for other ends. She cannot be herself, and sin. 
Therefore Gop remembers ; therefore Gop seeks ; there- 
fore Gop cares. GOD may win her yet, and pardon, 
and restore her to herself. She comes to herself in 
coming to Him. 

Or, again, when we look out over the sea of disordered 
passion in humanity—that sea which is white with the 
foam of despair; that sea that lashes and whips in its 
wild fury, seething and storming under our terrified eyes 
as the blind pit of hell. Yet over it all, we say, passion 
is not sinful; passion was never made to sin ; passion 
in itself, in its true essence, is pure, is clean, is sweet, is 
healthy. Gop created human passion to respond to 
His own heat of love. Passion crowns itself in the 
Incarnate Curist. There is that within the heart of all 
this passionate turmoil, behind all the fury and the 
foam, which belongs already to Gop and craves for the 
calm and the peace which it has lost. 

And, again, greed and ambition, and covetousness 
and pride, and envy and insolence, and malignity 
and hypocrisy and the perverted conscience—these 
have dug their fangs deep, these have entwined 
themselves within the very fibres of our civil brain. 
We can hardly imagine the world of politics and 
commerce and society and diplomacy without these 
ingrained iniquities. ‘Men will be men,” we say; 
“they would not be human if they were innocent 
of these impulses or influences ; you cannot require 
them to denaturalise themselves.”’ Are men so natural, 
then, in their sin that they would cease to be fully 
human if they ceased from sin? Do they not now 
bear all the marks of being denaturalised? Are 
they not sick, demoralised, twisted, egies para- 
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lysed ? and is not this the work of their pride, their 
covetousness, their envy, their unkindness? Men > 
must be men, you say. Ah, if only they would be 
men! If they were but fully men, they would be 
humble ; if they were men, they would be pure; if 
they were men, they would be true and trustworthy 
and loyal; if they were men, they would be gentle 
and forgiving, and unselfish and merciful; if they 
were men, they would be a little more like Him who 
alone has shown us what a man really is—JEsus CHRIST 
our Lorp. ; 

It is, therefore, in courage and in hope that I ask 
‘you to face the task set us this evening.* We are to 
help the Church in East London in its conflict with 
sin. Not that the East is more sinful than the West. 
Tried by spiritual measures, the sin of the rich is 
always far deeper than the sin of the poor, for it is 
done in the face of opportunity and done against the 
light. But, nevertheless, sin in the slums wears to 
the eye a grosser and more brutal form; it is more 
palpably hideous, more tangibly revolting. And 
so it daunts more; it overpowers our imagination ; 
it staggers our reason; we shudder down into 
despair. And, therefore, it needs a bolder defiance of 
it to rally our faint-hearted spirits. 

Defy it, then, I ask you, in the power of this Christian 
Gospel of the Fall. This humanity that shocks you 
is not, in its innermost reality, what you see; this 
is not its true form. This is merely its lapse from 
its right condition. It was never made to be what 
it is. That slouching crowd, sodden and base, round 
the public-house doors—that is but a caricature of 
man’s true self. Those shrieking girls, hot with 
ribald lust, are disguising themselves. Within there 
is another manhood and another womanhood. With- 
in, far back in the very structure of their bodies, 
in the very fibre of their souls, lives on the witness 
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which can respond to the righteousness and the purity 
of Gop. They cannot save themselves; but Gop can 
recover in them that which is their own, that from 
which they have fallen, that which alone is their very 
self. You have been sinners, and you have been 
delivered. Help, then, this evening those whom GoD - 
desires to redeem from their fall. 


XI 
THE SECRET OF WISDOM 


“Surely there is a vein for the silver, and a place for gold where 
they fine it. Iron is taken out of the earth, and brass is molten out 
of the stone. He setteth an end to darkness and searcheth out all 
perfection : the stones of darkness, and the shadow of death. But 
where shall wisdom be found? and where is the place of under- 
standing? Man knoweth not the price thereof; neither is it found 
in the land of the living.” —JOB xxvill. 1-3, 12, 13. 


Wuy is wisdom so far harder to find than anything 
else? Why can man read every other riddle of Nature 
except the one riddle that fascinates him? So the 
Book of Job puts the question in the chapter so familiar 
to us all. Why is man baffled intellectually, when 
practically he can carry discovery so far? In action 
he can lay his hands so powerfully upon Nature, and 
‘open out all her hidden stores. Nothing here can 
escape his scrutiny; nothing can bar his advance. 
Look at him, the chapter says, as he digs and mines 
and searches and sifts and purges the dross with fire, 
and gathers in the assorted wealth. Look at the track 
where he unearths his silver, and at the furnace where 
he refines his gold. Or, here again, he is digging the 
iron out of the ground, and there he is melting stone 
into copper. He sinks a shaft far down, where no man 
dwells, in lonely places where the workers hang, as it 
were, forgotten, away from the feet of passers-by. 
There he gathers in sapphire stones and amasses the 
precious ore of gold. He can cut canals through the 
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rocks and bind the waters within the canals, and upturn 
mountains by the roots. Nothing can be hid from 
his cunning. And yet, in spite of all this practical 
supremacy, this masterful intimacy over Nature, is 
he at all nearer to the discovery of her ultimate secret ? 
Can he dig up the truth as he can a diamond? Can 
he wring it out of the depth, or dive for it into the sea ? 
Can he buy it in the market for coral ? 

Nay, what avail his pearls and rubies ? Somehow, 
the secret is ever eluding him. Just when men seem 
nearest to it, it slips from out of their clutch. Nature 
is for ever suggesting it, yet for ever concealing it. 
The sea, which had seemed to be murmuring it aloud in 
its dreams, now says, “It is not in me”; the depth, 
which had enticed us into its brooding wonder, now 
says, “It is not with me.” Somehow, they all stop 
short. The living things of Nature pass by with a 
look that hints, provokes, excites ; yet if you follow 
they do but flee ; they have no message to give, and no 
path to show you. Their furthest flight does not reach 
it ; their uttermost strength is of no account. ‘‘ This 
is a path which no bird knows ; the eye even of the 
vulture has never seen it ; the wild beasts have never 
trodden it; the young lions pass not by that way ; 
it is hid from the eyes of all living, and kept close from 
the birds of the air.”” So the Book confesses. 

Ah! how that ancient experience repeats itself in. 
us to-day! Never was the contrast more vivid or more 
crushing than now between the astounding practical 
efficiency of our scientific handling of earth’s material 
treasures, and the futility of our search for the inner 
secret. Still the spectacle of Nature spreads out before 
us its intimate invitation to come and take possession ; 
it lays itself down at our feet like some faithful hound ; 
it surrenders itself to our desires ; there is nothing it 
will not yield to us ; there is no recess that we may not 
penetrate, no height and depth that we cannot enter. 
It makes itself ours, and we feel ourselves its master. 
We ransack it for treasure; we dive and delve; we 
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dredge its dust ; we drag its waters ; we sweep all its 
wealth into our net; we stop at nothing. Thought 
and imagination and skill and resolution bend them- 
selves to the work, and force their way in triumph. 
We stand amazed at our own supremacy. No ob- 
stacles defeat us, no perils terrify. Down into the deep 
bowels of the earth we sink our shafts; over all its 
seas we send our fleets ; our furnaces blaze, and our 
factories roar. And still we amass, and still the wealth 
accumulates—silver and gold, and precious stones, 
and iron and copper, and fine brass. How dauntless 
our search! how sublime our capacity, our patience, 
our persistence! But one thing remains as far off, as 
elusive as ever. Upon one discovery we cannot lay our 
hand. There is a point where our mastery suddenly 
droops ; our cunning fails us; and our courage and our 
self-confidence drop away from under us. We look 
up and down this way and that, and still what we looked 
for is not there. We snatch at what we fancied to be 
the thing which we desired to find, and our fingers close 
on emptiness. Where is it gone? Why cannot we 
hold it—this wisdom, this spiritual secret, this reality 
of things ? 

Ah, yes, why indeed? Did we suppose that we 
should come upon it, hid in some mine with the 
sapphires and the dust of gold? Did we hope to dig 
itupone day? Did we imagine that it could be bought 
in some exchange—that if we ransacked the whole 
world it would turn up somewhere and somehow, and 
be paid for and carted home? Nay, not by any such 
road can we arrive at wisdom ; not in that fashion is 
it captured. The spiritual purpose, the inner reality 
of things, is of another kind. Not by faculties such 
as these that our practical efficiency brings into play 
shall we apprehend it—“‘ Seeing that it is hid from the 
eyes of all living, and kept close from the birds of the 
air.” 

Practical skill, obviously, ludicrously fails us. But 
Natural Science, the Science of experimental dis- 
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covery—cannot that help us ? It is our very organ of 
discovery ; cannot it discover wisdom? Alas! Here, 
too, we find that the very exercise of those scientific 
faculties by which our astounding triumphs have been 
achieved excludes and banishes our chance of arriving 
by these methods at the secret of reality. The more 
we know that way, the less we arrive. The spread of 
our Science, in which we have shown ourselves so 
masterful, so victorious, is won at the cost of intellec- 
tual limitations which prohibit our apprehension of the 
one thing that we desire to know. Science has carried 
us further off from the secret than we were before we 
were scientific. It has made more evident how elusive 
that secret is. Once in the primitive immediacy of 
intuition, the secret seemed for ever to be on the verge 
of breaking through the spectacle of Nature, even as 
light and love break through the eyes of one whom 
we love. Nature seemed so close, so intimate; we 
felt a presence in her which shone and almost spoke. 
We and she were one in a life that we shared in common; 
we were at home in her; she was ours. Secrets flashed 
and passed between us. In the pure, unutterable calm 
of some high dawn we recognised the power that 
cleansed and braced ; in the tender heart of a ruddy 
sunset we knew that we had passed within the pathos 
and the pity of the Divine compassion. Her silences 
breathed ; we were in Abraham’s bosom; we had 
entered the shrine ; we felt the gentleness of heaven laid 
on the sleeping sea, or we let the pulses of our own heart 
beat with the rhythm of plangent waves. 

Once it was so; but now how remote, how terribly 
vacant all this happy intercourse appears, as we gaze 
affrighted into the Nature that our latest Science has 
made known to us! Far, far back, millions of millions 
of years, it shows us vast volumes of burning gas, 
which slowly and by enormous effort harden down 
into the crust of the world through a process that no 
eye witnesses. Age after age passes, and man is not 
yet ; it goes on without him ; he is unnecessary. Only 
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at last, on the dim fringe of a teeming world of life 
which has, through struggle and under the strain of a 
tremendous pressure, laboriously and painfully found 
its footing and developed, will he crawl out into being, 
to pass through uncounted centuries of savagery, 
before he can lift his head and discover himself. His 
historical growth is but a belated episode in the im- 
mense cycle of evolution; and all that can be foreseen 
is that it will pass away as it arrived. The cycle will 
close ; the chill will harden ; life will perish back into its 
elemental forms. At last there will be again the awful 
silence out of which this brief time of talk broke. 

Up there in the starry heavens an abyss has opened, 
from which we shrink back appalled. We try in vain to 
think of fixed stars that are two hundred and seven- 
teen thousand times the distance of the sun from us; 
and the sun is more than ninety-two million miles away ! 
We stare hopelessly out at stars so remote that the light 
which can travel ninety-three millions of miles to the sun 
in eight minutes, takes hours, and days, and years even, 
to arrive. And far beyond those stars, again, a million 
others spread away in swarms of tangled haze. Where 
are we in such a universe? Where do we come in ? 
What is man? How can he count? What inter- 
course can hold between him, in his terrible minute 
insignificance, and it in its unimaginable vastness ? 
How dare he thrust himself in with all his ludicrous 
emotions and his absurd desires ? What does that 
vast world know of him in its icy aloofness—there, in 
that unplumbed and immeasurable abyss ? 

Back we sink to look within; but is it more hopeful, 
our inlook there ? The dear familiar face of the earth 
has disappeared under the siftings of physical science ; 
we are carried behind it into a world that baffles our 
very dreams ; a world that lies far away from anything 
that we can ever see or feel or touch ; a world in which 
matter has been unified, they say, into a fundamental 
substratum, composed of electrical points, vortices 
of force, in a state of violent motion. And these 
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electrical particles which hold the charges are so minute 
that there are seven hundred and fifty of them in 
motion within an atom of hydrogen, which itself is so 
minute that it is far beyond the capacity of our senses 
to perceive it. There are eleven thousand such elec- 
trical specks rushing together within one atom of 
oxygen ; sixteen thousand within one atom of sodium ; 
one hundred and sixty thousand within one tiny atom 
of radium. This is Science’s final statement of what 
Nature really is at the bottom. And what frightens us 
is that all this mechanical universe into which we are 
scientifically introduced omits us, ignores us, goes 
on without us. That which is our real life—our 
thought, our will, our imagination, our affection, 
our passion—these cannot find themselves there ; 
they cannot be expressed in terms of mechanism. 
They appear to be some inexplicable bi-product, flung 
off by the whirring wheel whose motions we are invited 
to note; they can be left out of account ; it is as if 
they were not there at all; there is nothing in this 
revelation to tell us what we are ; we get no guidance. 
And, at last, we begin to understand that strange 
paradox of Huxley in the famous lecture at the close of 
his life, where he declares that, far from the cosmic 
process as disclosed in Science helping us to a know- 
ledge of ourselves, our true moral life will always consist 
in giving the lie to its verdicts, and in defying its experi- 
ence. We must go on our way, he says, in spite of it. 
Practical Science then says, “It is not in me;” 
organised Science says, “It is not in me.” Where 
shall wisdom be found? Is there any other road of 
search ? Where is there a better promise of arrival ? 
Well, there is an offer, which, I think, carries us a 
long way nearer than physical science. It is that of Art. 
In the creative impulse, in the imaginative emotion 
kindled at the sight or sound of beauty, we have that 
which seems to open the door into the secret of exist- 
ence, into the mind with which Nature was made. 
Nature explains itself to us best as a majestic spectacle, 
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as a living effort that finds its joy in being what it is. 
That is what all Nature cries to us. Life teems, life 
swarms, life dances, life sings ; it is a glory just to be 
-alive. Is not that the truth at which the sons of Gop 
shouted in the first morning of creation? The earth 
was so superb a fact ; it stood as a picture; it grew 
like a poem ; and it moved like music. Gop found His 
joy in flinging out His power in all this radiant majesty. 
He loved it for being alive, for being the expression of 
His love. And that joy of Gop in sheer existence 
passed into all things to become their soul. We need 
not inquire here for what ulterior end they were made, 
or what use they serve. It is so difficult to discern 
what will come of it all. But why ask? Enough that 
they are what they are. To live is to suffice ; to live 
is to be intelligible ; to live is to be justified. If only 
the world is content to rejoice in being what it is, it 
has attained. The poets and the artists and the 
musicians are the men who see and understand this, 
and their word to the world of Nature is, therefore: 
“Praise the Lorp! O all ye works of the Lorp, 
bless ye the LorpD ; praise Him, and magnify Him for 
evar” 

This cry of praise can sweep in so much that other- 
wise might perplex or distress us in the making of the 
world. Its hardships, its trials, its sufferings, may 
yet pass into the great hymn. Fire and hail, though 
they burn and break, yet are what they are ; and as such, 
even as we suffer under them, we are glad to praise the 
Lorp and magnify Him for ever. Wind and storm, 
though they roar through the shrouds of our trembling 
ship ; seas and floods, though they rise in menacing 
billows and crash over the poop; yet are magnificent ; 
and, even while under this spell of terror, we can cry : 
‘““ Bless ye the LorD; praise Him, and magnify Him 
for ever.” The poet, the musician, can suggest to us 
how the deeper pains of the great human tragedy 
may take a new meaning under the glamour of art, 
and can yield, under the pressure of high imagination, 
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a sweeter, richer mystery of joy. As we weep over 
the passionate close of some piteous drama, and are 
made one with the heart of humanity by the sorrows 
of Hippolytus or King Lear; or as we surrender our- 
selves to the entranced melancholy of a Beethoven 
adagio; we dimly become aware of some vaster 
harmony into which may blend the sighs and tears 
of all those who suffer over the face of the wide earth. 

Yes, in the passion of the artist we are close upon 
our secret ; we are knocking at the door, as it were. 
Yet who can dare rest satisfied with that solution ; 
who willstop there? Indignantly our hearts repudiate 
it. We cannot be as those who, like Goethe, could 
regard the universe as the material for a work of art. 
Music, poetry may indeed be able to suggest to us 
that sorrow and love and death are not all in vain; 
they may wring a bitter-sweet joy out of hardness. 
And yet, and yet, we dare not go round London streets 
to-day, and say : “‘ Be comforted ; you are part of the 
eternal tragedy ; you lend pathos to the human drama. 
Your sorrows rise into songs ; your woes are gathered 
up into the great orchestral symphony of time. Men 
and women are so far more interesting when they suffer 
than when they succeed. If only you could see and 
feel it, your trouble leads to the final peace, even as the 
discords in a piece of muscial development that crash 
so harshly on the ear are essential to the perfect close 
into which they gently resolve themselves.” No, 
that will not do; that cannot be our Gospel for the poor 
and the heavy-laden ; that cannot be the last secret ; 
that is not the wisdom that we seek. 

Where, then, shall it be found? Where, really, is 
the place of understanding ? What is our last word ? 
Is it not the same as that which is given in the Book 
of Job? Back on that we still find ourselves inevitably 
driven. Baffled in every direction, we find ourselves 
at last where this nameless thinker found himself so 
long ago. ‘‘ The fear of the LorD, that is wisdom ; to 
depart from evil, that is understanding.”’ 
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The moral life holds for us the central secret of reality. 
The moral life is our act of communion with the power 
that is at the heart of things. In it we arrive ; by it 
-we get home. A hundred problems may lie around us 
unsolved ; we may have to walk in blindness amid a 
world that we can make nothing of. We may be utterly 
unable to account for the origin of things, or to interpret 
their purpose, or to foresee their end ; but for all this 
we can afford to wait; for deep at the core of our 
being we have that in us which holds us fast shut 
within the very light of life, within the very eternity of 
Gop. His will—that will in which the worlds move and 
are in being—closes round our will; His love—that love 
which is the fount of all creation and the end of all 
desire—folds itself about our little trembling flame of 
love. Weare His; Heis ours. Surrendered to the law 
of His life, we are at peace within the very secret of all 
secrets. Some day we shall know and see and under- 
stand ; we shall be able to say why it all follows, and 
why it all began, and whence it grew, and whither it 
tends. Then the amazing purpose will unveil itself, 
and we shall sing our “ Hallelujah! Amen!’ But 
enough if now, blind though we be and impotent 
and staggered, we can yet be aware that He whom we 
possess and who desires us is Himself the sole supreme 
reality of all that exists; that He is Lorp and Gop of 
all; that He will at last be all in all. By surrender to 
Him, by obedience to Him in His fear, lies our only 
present wisdom—a wisdom which holds in it the promise 
and the pledge of all other wisdom that can be. Some- 
how, though we cannot see it, the will that shows itself 
to us in a moral law will prove itself to be the secret by 
which the entire universe becomes intelligible. This 
is the mystery of the conscience, of the will, of the heart, 
of the fear of the Lorp. Through it, and through it 
alone, can man make good his entry within the veil, 
within the light. 

This faith in the moral law is being sorely tried to- 
day just because the vast disclosures of Science seem 
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to carry us further and further away from a world in 
which moral purposes prevail. The world of infinite 
mechanism which is opened out to us, reaching far 
away into appalling distances beyond our power even 
to imagine, at work within in a minuteness of scale 
which paralyses our reason, wears the air of something 
altogether non-moral. There seems to be no bond 
that holds between it and our purposes and convictions. 
Where are we? What significance have we? What 
importance dare we to attribute to our tiny actions ? 
What is man that Gop should be mindful of him ? 
Everything crushes him out of sight and sense ; every- 
thing goes on without him. Looking out over the 
immense stellar spaces, we can but smile in pity to 
note where, far, far away, lost amid the million suns, 
“the little earth spins like a fretful midge.” Ah! 
how difficult to uphold our belief that all these rolling 
suns are as mere dust in the balance over against a 
commandment pronouncing, “ Thou shalt,” ‘ Thou 
shalt not”! They cannot be weighed against a sin. 
The soul has that in it which outweighs them all. 

How difficult ! yet that is our faith. ‘“‘ The fear of 
the Lorp,”’ we say, “that is wisdom.” Can we hold 
it fast? Will we live and die in it? Will we utter 
it aloud, and stand by it in the face of all the million 
suns ? We want to, but we tremble. On what can 
we stay ourselves ? 

Not on Art, I think, just here. Art is itself so often 
in difficulties at this particular point. It loses the 
tracks so easily which knit it into the moral secret. 
It cannot follow them underground; they are often 
hidden out of sight. And, above all, in our modern 
art of music the uncertainty is at itsheight. The moral 
bonds are here so subtle and delicate that few of us 
can trust ourselves to fix them. We can feel dimly 
that they may be there, but the emotions with which 
we listen to music are morally inarticulate just because 
they are so profound and elemental. 

No; the guidance, the assurance that we need must 
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be strong, decided, masterful, absolute, if it is to bear 
up against the terrible counter-pressure. A voice 
must speak which never wavers; a voice which holds 
-in it the very sound of authority; a voice which 
cannot be gainsaid ; a voice which can grip our very 
being and hold it possessed. We need an appeal which 
can oversweep us, and can bend our imaginations, 
and focus our desires, and can compel us to listen and 
obey. 

And, therefore, to supply this authoritative momen- 
tum, a Babe has been born into the world through 
whom such an appeal as that can reach us, through 
whom such a voice as that may speak ; and wise men, 
loaded with the learning of the East, are bowing low 
in our Epiphany story before His manger-cradle, 
because He is born who will stand on a Mount reassert- 
ing, with yet firmer emphasis, the supremacy of the 
moral life over all else, the infinite value of the moral 
law proclaimed at Sinai, and ratified for eternity. He 
will live and He will die to verify the fear of the Lorp 
as man’s one and only wisdom. Through His lips 
man may know, with a certainty which no counter- 
experience can ever shake, that it is worth while to lose 
the whole world if only he can save his soul; that 
truth and righteousness and purity are the sole treasure 
that he can lay up for himself in heaven ; that he had 
better pluck out his right eye than gain through it a 
lustful pleasure ; that he had better be drowned witha 
millstone round his neck in the depths of the sea than 
do a hurt to the least of Gop’s little ones. In the sweat 
of blood, in the sacrifice of the Cross, He will exhibit 
the unconquerable splendour of the dedicated will at 
the price of all that life can offer. There, in that moral 
conflict, lies man’s permanent achievement ; there, 
or nowhere, the Son of man is set to win His victory. 
And, moreover, He who asserts that supremacy of the 
moral interest is one who, by His very nature, pro- 
claims that man, concentrating himself upon this 
unique moral interest, and letting all go on its behoof, 
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finds himself one with the eternal reality of things, 
one with the ultimate life, one with the FATHER of all 
flesh ; for He who so dies to all but the moral command, 
is Himself the One in whom Gop sums up all creation. 

You are not, therefore, asked to despise or to con- 
demn the wonderful world disclosed by Science or 
revealed by Art. You are not asked to think little of 
that vast universe, with its rolling spheres, because 
there is set before you here on earth this sole and 
supreme purpose—to fear Gop and to hate evil. For 
in this moral issue lies the secret of the entire sum of 
things ; and the pure will of Jesus is the will on which 
all existence is framed. Win there, and you will win 
everywhere ; win there in the moral struggle, and be- 
hold, “ All things are yours, things in heaven, things 
in earth, and things under the earth.” All, all, at 
last will be yours ; you hold the secret of power—‘“‘ For 
you are CHRIST’s, and CHRIST is GoD’s.”’ 

But remember, you must win there, or you are lost, 
whatever else you may win. That is our Gospel. 
And here in this arena there is no one who in CHRIST 
may not win. This victory is open to all. Every life 
may become a victory. The way is open even to you, 
who feel, perhaps, so terribly beaten by the pressure of 
a hard world—to you whose thought has striven in vain 
to discover a solution to the dark enigmas of London ; 
to you who have knocked at blind doors that will not 
open, and have desired a happiness which never 
arrives, and have sought joy and hope down so many 
pathways that have all betrayed and baffled and broken 
you. Ah! believe me, you need not be beaten ; you have 
a victory still that is in your grasp. Let all else go; 
let the long search elsewhere cease—the weary bargain- 
ing for some wisdom that might be bought for gold 
or for pearl, or that might somehow be wrung out of 
the glory or the beauty of earth. Let it all go, and fall 
back on the one task set you; on the one test whether 
your life will be worth living ; on the one matter that 
avails. Win the victory in your own soul for purity, 
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for righteousness, for truth. Nothing else counts. 
“Behold! I have set before you good and evil, life 
and death. Therefore, choose life.”’ 

Have you done it? Have you chosen? Will you 
choose now ? 

Choose life. Choose right, and forswear wrong. 
The fear of the Lorp—that is your only true wisdom ; 
to depart from evil—that is the whole meaning of 
your days on earth. There it is, this crucial choice, 
to which you are pledged by Him before whom the 
wise men knelt. Make it, not in yourself, but in and 
through Him, weak as He lies there, this Babe of 
Bethlehem. In His strength, by His will within you, 
you can make your choice ; you can win, and win now. 
‘** Thanks be to Gop, who giveth us the victory.” 


XII 
THE DIVINE LIMITATION 


“And He said, Verily I say unto you, No prophet is acceptable 
in his own country. But of a truth I say unto you, There were 
many widows in Israel in the days of Elijah when the heaven was 
shut up three years and six months, when there came a great 
famine over all the land; and unto none of them was Elijah sent, 
but only to Zarephath, in the land of Sidon, unto a woman that was 
a widow. And there were many lepers in Israel in the time of 
Elisha the prophet; and none of them were cleansed, but only 
Naaman the Syrian.”—-ST. LUKE iv. 24-27. 


WE are admitted suddenly within the secret of a hidden 
sorrow, which our Lorp deliberately faced. It is the 
sorrow at the back of all that which, on the surface, 
might seem to be success. We watch Him as the sick 
crowd round on some happy evening hour and He heals 
them all; as the ten lepers cry to Him from afar ; as 
this or that blind man breaks in upon Him with a 
—clamour that will not be denied; as the bearers of 
some poor paralytic force their way through the roof 
to secure His comfortable touch. Yes! blessed, in- 
deed, to set free the redemptive energies of Gop for 
the sick and the sorrowful. But why should the area 
covered be so small? If this much is possible, why 
not much more? If the few can be healed, why not 
the many ? So here in my text our Lorn is thinking 
of those who never draw near ;,of t those who will not 
press in. Time after time He“must have passed a™ 
blind man sitting by the roadside, in helpless beggary, 
who never stopped Him by a cry of “ Thou Son of 
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David, have mercy upon me ”’; and if he would not cry, 
our LorpD must pass on, uninvoked, unarrested. Ten 
lepers had lifted up their voices ; but ‘what of the others, 
-who went shuddering past, shut up in their own 
misery, without eyes to see what might save ; without 
the wakening of any hope that might evoke help ? 
What of the sick, who moped in sullen gloom, and 
never put out a hand to reach His garment ? Surely, 
He was only waiting for them to give Him His oppor- 
tunity. Surely, His pity was ready to leap out at a 
touch. Surely, His heart burned within Him, as He 
looked upon them. Why will they not see? Why 
cannot they speak? Yet if they will not, He must 
_pass on, and do nothing.) “‘ He could not do many 
mighty works there because of their unbelief.” 

The miserable blunder! The Power is there, by 
their side, in their midst ; yet it remains idle, because 
unevoked. 

And the worst is that, as our LorD notes, it is among 
His own peculiar people, in His own home, that this 
misadventure is at its height. It is those who should 
know Him best who call upon Him least. It is they 
to whom He has been familiar from childhood who are 
unable to make use of His compassion. 

Familiarity itself has blinded them. Their privi- 
lege has proved their ruin. Elsewhere in strange 
places, among outlying heathen, He wins recognition. 
Out there in Syro-Phcenicia, He cannot be hid, even 
if He would. Over there, in the wild hills beyond the 
lake, where He has fled away to be in secret, He is 
followed by crowds. They pursue Him with their 
sick, even when He has set Himself to escape. It is 
only at home, in Nazareth, in the favoured cities, 
where He has lived as a neighbour, that He fails to win 
His way. He is honoured as a prophet everywhere 
except among His own people and in His FATHER’S 
house. 

But, after all, why should He complain? He is 
only verifying a law of human experience. So He re- 
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calls, as He turns back to those ancient Scriptures 
which are the record of man’s historical relationship to 
his Gop. There His own experience in Galilee finds 
its parallel, sure enough. Always it had been with 
others as it was now with Him. Always the prophet 
has had to face this cruel rebuff. Always those 
nearest have proved to be the furthest off. Always 
the privileged have missed what the outcasts have dis- 
covered. Do you suppose, for instance, that there 
were no lepers in Israel in the days of Elisha the 
prophet ? Yet not one of them found out that the 
power to heal was there by his side; not one of those 
who were in touch with the man of Gop had their eyes 
opened, and sent out a cry for help ; and their leprosy, 
therefore, lay heavy on them, unmoved and un- 
lightened ; while, from far away, a total stranger— 
Naaman the Syrian—somehow took the road and 
made his way, and committed himself, and evoked 
the gift, and was healed. Were there no widows in 
Israel who might have had eyes to detect the prophet’s 
need, and a heart to offer him board and bed, and a 
spirit of trust to receive him in spite of the terror of 
famine ? Yet not one of them was moved. It was 
left for a woman from Zarephath, a city of Sidon, to 
do what all might have done. And so for her, and her 
alone, was the power and mercy of Gop able to disclose 
itself. 

So our Lorp spoke, using what was so rare with Him, 
a grave and awful irony: “I tell you of a truth that 
many widows were in Israel in the days of Elias, when 
the heaven was shut up three years and six months, 
when great famine was throughout all the land; but 
unto none of them was Elias sent save unto Sarepta, 
a city of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow.” 


human failure to evoke them, runs down very deep 
into the principle of the Incarnation. It is startling 
to us that Gop should accept such limitations. Yet 
we can see that the very fact that He accepts it is a 


This restraint set on the Divine compassions by } 
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measure of His respect for man. It is we who dis- 
honour man by asking Gop to save him in spite of 
himself, regardless of his consent and desire. Gop 
will do no such thing. Man is for him a reality: no 
puppet, but a personal will. He cannot be forced or 
driven. Man is himself: no external power can change 
him ; he can only be changed from within. He must 
be himself involved in the act that changes him. He 
cannot be omitted, for he is essential to its validity. 
This is his high value in Gop’s sight ; and to win him, 
therefore, GoD is content to wait upon his conveni- 
ence ; to be patient with his delays and refusals ; to 
bide his time; to postpone and hold in reserve and 
curtail His own purposes, if only at last, by hook or by 
crook, He may succeed in winning the will of the living 
man. This is all that He cares to win. All else is 
worthless if this be left out. The man is not really 
saved until our LorpD can pronounce in that strong way 
| of His, ‘‘ Thy own faith hath saved thee.” 

‘““Thy own faith.”” The whole problem of “ faith ” 
lies here. The appeal to the faith of the man, to his 
personal co-operation, is the inner vital truth of Chris- 
tianity ; yet all the problems so familiar to us in their 
perplexity start up at once. If the merciful action of 
Gop must wait upon faith, how terribly it is curtailed ! 
How slow must be its advance! How dark and narrow 
its approach! How secret its process! How uncer- 
tain its appearance! How fitful and irregular and 
obscure, and partial its activity ! Man’s own wilfulness 
and ignorance and indifference and blindness impose 
their impotence upon Gop. 

And then this faith, that puts out force, and closes 
with the Divine offer—what is its character, its note ? 
How can we know when we have it, and how can we 
discover it, produce it, arrive at it? If we have not 
got it, what can we do? What intellectual elements 
does it include ? How much need we be able to put 
into words ? What arguments, what actual evidences, 
can this faith appeal to? What formal creed need we 
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put into it? Or need it be intellectual at all? Is it 
not rather an emotion, a strong desire, a passionate 
thrust, an overmastering act of feeling? Is that 
faith—the faith that simply gives itself away to one 
who is strong and adorable and lovely ? 

But what, then, if we do not feel this living impulse ? 
Can we make ourselves feel ? Need we feel it always, 
or only in some burst of conversion? What control 
have we over it? Can we tell when the emotion is 
sincere and deep, or can we be self-deceived ? 

Yes! Problems, indeed! They swarm and swarm. 
Yet, even when we cannot solve them, it is good to 
recognise that, given the principle of faith, then, these 
problems are bound to arise. They are not the inven- 
tion of man ; they are not due to the stupidities or the 
subtleties of priests ; they are not ecclesiastical rubbish ; 
they are not arbitrary entanglements woven round the 
Gospel simplicity by the ingenuity of theologians. 
They are the inevitable corollaries of the demand by 
Gop for some human co-operation in the act by which 
He saves. If He must secure this in order to release 
His own power, then His salvation must be shut up 
within the limits set it by man’s readiness to respond. 
And the response man makes must vary indefinitely ; 
and there must be a right response and a wrong ; and 
there must be uncertainties of all kinds in the nature 
and degree of co-operation ; and there must be a deep 
psychology of the soul, probing the recesses out of 
which faith may spring, and analysing the psychical 
conditions under which religious emotion discovers 
itself. 

How can it be helped, if once faith is pronounced 
essential ? And that it is essential Curist Himself, in 
the simplest Gospel story, long before the theologians 
had got at it with their subtleties, plainly pronounced. 
We remember the frequent expression of this fact. 
‘“‘ He could do no mighty works there, because of their 
unbelief.” 

**Canst thou believe >” 
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‘* All things are possible to them that believe.” 
.. ‘He was astonished at their unbelief.” 
r Is there anything more remarkable in thét record of 
* our Lorp than His reticence, His silence? How 
seldom He will speak until He is questioned. He will 
only go where He is asked. Man must seek Him out 
and find Him. ‘‘ Rabbi, come down, ere my child 
die.” From the first hour it was so. He did nothing 
until somebody had discovered Him and appealed to 
Him. Two men, Andrew and John, followed Him un- 
invited. Only when they asked, ‘‘ Rabbi, where 
dwellest Thou ?” did He draw them further. ‘‘ Come 
and see.” All through He waits upon circumstances 
to prompt His actions and His speech. The typical 
formula throughout is, “ JEsus answered and said.” 
He answered ; He spoke because a question had been 
put, a problem had been raised. He spoke because 
He was aware of a human need that was urgent and 
insistent. He suffered this always to guide Him. 
Even when He, on rare occasions, sat on a hill, or ina 
boat, and spoke at length, it was in view of some local 
crisis, some determining occasion, some emotional 
moment. He never took an initiative that was not 
suggested by the human environment. Was there 
ever an ardent reformer, a spiritual revolutionist, who 
lent himself so completely to the touch of surrounding 
incident, and allowed the changes and chances of the 
| hour so largely to define and evoke His activities ? 
~ Yet He had so little time in which to get His message 
said and His work done. A couple of hurried years, 
and all is over. Into that brief moment the world’s 
salvation is to be crowded. He must have said 
enough and done enough during that brief hour to turn 
the currents of human destiny and to fulfil time. And 
the circumstances, again, are so narrow, petty, acci- 
dental, provincial, parochial. Shut up in that tiny 
corner, He is to utter the whole truth of Gop. And 
still, He is satisfied to take merely the cramped and 
partial opportunities for speech which the men about 
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Him chose to offer Him, and to confine all His manifes- 
tations of Himself to those casual actions which the 
local circumstances happen to suggest. 

It is wonderful, this refusal to force conditions 
beyond what they spontaneously could bear; this 
acceptance of our poor human initiative to determine 
how and what Gop shall do on our behalf. 

Let us recall this habit of our gracious LorpD on earth, | 
whenever we are on the edge of bitter and angry 
railings against GoD who hideth Himself; a GoD who 
gives so little sign of His presence in a world that so 
terribly needs Him ; a Gop who waits so long before He 
acts, and who suffers Himself to be ignored, and for- 
gotten, and despised ; and who is dumb when no one 
regards Him, and will not assert Himself, nor avenge 
Himself, nor rend the heaven and come down ; and lets 
the long, weary years drag on, without any visible 
control from Him who should rule from His high throne. 
7~Why is He so passive? He does so little. And 
“what He does is so ragged and uncertain and irregular, 
and fitful, and isolated. It is so unlike that perfection 
that we should look for in Divine handiwork. Could 
anything be more strangely accidental in its effects ? 
So often it leaves the prepared ground of the Church 
severely alone and untouched. It breaks out in spas- 
modic flashes in odd and unexpected places. When we 
look for it, it fails us. Where we never dreamed of it, 
it suddenly succeeds. What does it all mean? We 
are dismayed. Indeed, indeed, the case against us is 
almost staggering at times. 

And then in dark hours, when we are down-hearted, 
we will remember our dear Lorp on earth, His con- 
duct, His habit, when He was with us, admit us into 
the secret of the Divine and Eternal counsels. Look 
at Him in Galilee, and you can see the reflection of 
what Gop is doing in the world to-day. Then, as 
now, there was the same reticence, the same with- 
holding, the same irregularity, the same acquiescence 
in the limitations set by man’s unbelief. Then, as 
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now, it seemed left to strange accidents and casual 
circumstances to determine what should be done. 
Then, as now, there was a terrible failure in the 
familiar and privileged places, where everyone would 
have expected triumphant advance. Then, as now, 
the Divine pity broke out in sporadic surprises, under 
the least probable conditions. Then, as now, our own 
leprosy lay heavy and unlifted, while some far-away 
stranger found himself healed. Then, as now, the 
widows in Israel missed the boon that was snatched by 
some poor woman, born outside the favoured. line. 
Gop is but working now on the lines revealed to us in 
aeeus CuRIST. ) 

“And with Him we know well that it was not through 
iat of pity or of power that He suffered Himself to 
be circumscribed, but solely in order to secure human 
faith, human co-operation; solely because He so 
valued man’s personal will that He would do, and 
could do, nothing without it. 
™ As it was with Gop in CuHrRIsT then, so now. Gop’s 
redemptive action on earth is so broken and uncer- 
tain, and obscure, and fragmentary, just because He 
is determined to have man as His fellow-worker. He 
will lay Himself alongside of man; He will put Him- 
self in harness with man ; He will keep pace with man; 
He will go only so far as He carries man with Him. 
And man is irregular, man is uncertain, man is fitful, 
man is obscure. Therefore GoD submits to fitfulness, 
to obscurity. Therefore He is satisfied with jagged 
edges, and incomplete achievements, and recoils, 
and disfigurements, and dishonour, and delays. If 
man will not believe, then Gop will do no mighty 
works. 

Back on ourselves, then, our angry clamours fall. 
Gop does no mighty works. So we bitterly complain. 
No! of course not! How could He? He cannot do 
them, because of our unbelief. 

“Our unbelief!’ Alas! Is not that the secret of 
all the trouble that is brought before you to-day ? 
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You take up the report of this Church Fund,* and 
there you read the melancholy story of all the Church’s 
struggling fortunes in East and North London. How 
dismal, how disheartening ! We can only just maintain 
the dim footing that we have secured. We are in pro- 
found anxiety lest we should be driven to withdraw 
workers, to let promises lapse, to starve and weaken 
the outposts. The Bishop, who is responsible for the 
fund, has to travel to and fro, up and down all the rich 
centres in Southern England, harrying and worrying 
people, till they scrape up enough to keep what is 
done going. We think this a good use to put the 
Bishop to, just when he is urgently wanted to lead and 
control and inspire the whole spiritual work of the 
Church for these distressed populations. We wear him 
out in making doleful pleas, in the misery of incessant 
bankruptcy, in the dreary degradation of begging 
tours. And this is the way that we do our work in 
the very heart of London’s poverty, of London’s 
sorrow, of London’s need. Here, where we are called 
upon for some heroic advance, we are content to be just 
staving off defeat. Here, where we ought to be send- 
ing out four thousand living workers, we are proud to 
mention that we can scrape together enough to keep 
four hundred. Is this the way in which to handle the 
task set us of justifying CurisT Jesus to our vast in- 
dustrial cities ? Is this the scale on which we actually 
propose to Gop that He should work? Now, when 
the cry of the impoverished city is so loud in our ears, 
now, while the dreadful winter draws near, with its 
piteous hordes of unemployed ; now, when, if ever, the 
Church of CurisT must verify her claim to be the voice 
and presence of Gop the FATHER ? 

Woe, woe is on us, for this our unbelief, by which 
we forbid to Gop His mighty works! 

Pray we but one prayer—the prayer of the trembling 
Apostles to their Master, ‘‘ Lorp, increase our faith !”’ 


* Preached on behalf of the East London Church Fund. 
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Increase it! It is not yet even as a grain of mustard- 
seed ; for if it were, those mountains which oppress 
would be rooted up and cast into the sea. Increase 
our faith. Enlarge our hopes. Expand our appeals. 
Fortify our trust. Enrich our generosity. Grant to 
us to give to-day ‘“‘something more worthy of Thy 
name, that so Thy pity may be freed, and Thou wilt 
do anes us Thy own mighty works, because of our 
belief.” 


XIII 
THE TRUE SHEPHERD 


“‘T am the good shepherd : the good shepherd giveth his life for 
the sheep. The hireling fleeth, because he is an hireling, and 
careth not for the sheep. I am the good shepherd, and know My 
sheep, and am known of Mine.”—ST. JOHN x. II, 13, 14. 


Tuis is His goodness: that He gives His life to save 
His charge. Goodness is verified in self-sacrifice ; 
that is its note, its evidence, its valid expression. The 
hireling proves himself bad as a shepherd just because 
he cannot stand that test. And this goodness, re- 
member, that the LorD brings into notice is no un- 
usual or exceptional or supernatural virtue which He 
has come to initiate ; He is not thinking of some novel 
moral Gospel, which He brings into play in defiance 
of the ordinary standards of men. On the contrary, 
He is appealing to the habitual verdict of experience, 
to the voice of Nature. You all know when shepherds 
are good, says CHRIST; there is a familiar test that 
you would all of you apply; for shepherding is one of 
those primitive and simple crafts which falls under 
everybody’s purview, which belongs to the commonest 
horizons of daily life. It is one of those things which 
has been always with us. We understand it as we 
understand ourselves. In it you see man in his most 
natural character and development, and it is to this 
typical and historical figure of the human shepherd 
that our Lorp points. This is what it is our LorD 
will show Himself to be. Always, all over the world, 
I4I 
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there is one mark which signalises the goodness of the 
shepherd—that he is prepared to give his life rather 
than that his sheep should suffer harm. And in obedi- 
ence to that judgment our Lorp will justify Himself 
by the same rule ; He will verify in Himself that which 
man already pronounces to be good. ‘“‘I am good by 
your own human tests as a Shepherd; for I give My 
life for the sheep.” 

TBut have we always recognised, we men, that the 
heart of goodness, of natural goodness, lies in self- 
sacrifice ? Have we been loyal to this as the verdict 
of Nature ?) Somehow, as we know, we got to believe 
a little time ago that whatever supernatural grace 
might demand, Nature laid its approval not upon self- 
sacrifice, but upon self-assertion. So Science had 
seemed to say. It had opened our eyes upon a dismal 
scene in which beast battled with beast, each struggling 
with desperate energy for its own survival. Nature 
appeared as a wild and blind monster, working with 
tooth and claw, shrieking against our moral creed. 
There was no goodness to be detected at work in a 
war where egoism alone counted.! The life laid down 
was the life of the weak under the ruthless selfishness 
of the strong. We saw sheep die by the wolf, the 
hirelings fleeing by.the very instinct of their being. 
Nature itself bade them savé themselves. No good 
shepherd was found in this gladiatorial arena. It was 
a paralysing spectacle; behind all the fair outward 
seeming we were shown only these cruel secrets which 
were being perpetrated everywhere, as plant stifled 
plant, and insect devoured insect, and beast fought 
with beast. And our imagination, haunted and pos- 
sessed by this dreadful horror, carried forward and 
upward this natural struggle on to the higher level of 
human nature. And still we tracked the ugly trail of 
this egoism, and still we saw nothing but the battle 
of self with self. And all the exaltation of ethical 
ideals seemed to many of us as a disguise in which men 
draped the crudity of passion, or as the illusion with 
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which they beguiled themselves into believing that they 
were better than they are. We might deceive our- 
selves into supposing that we were capable of the higher 
appeal; but at every real pinch, whenever anything 
serious was at stake, egoism had its way. The only 
true determinant force, we thought, in the history of 
the nation was to be found in its innate capacity for 
asserting its own existence at the cost of all that came 
in its way. So Science seemed to come and strip 
morality of its meaning, and Nature appeared to lie 
wholly outside the moral law. A dismal conclusion. 

What was to be done? Were we to acquiesce in 
the act of surrender of conscience or cling to the ethical 
verdict and defy Nature? And we know, perhaps, 
that it was this second alternative about which Huxley 
declared himself in his famous Romanes Lecture near 
the close of his life. With that splendid intellectual 
courage of his he pronounced that if morality was at 
variance with the natural law, so much the worse for 
the natural law: you are bound to be moral. Here 
are his words: ‘‘ Let us understand, once for all, that 
the ethical progress of society depends not on imitating 
the cosmic process, still less on running away from 
it, but in combating it. What we call goodness 
or virtue is opposed to that which leads to success in 
the cosmic struggle; instead of ruthless self-assertion, 
it demands self-restraint ; its influence is directed not 
so much to the survival of the fittest as to the fitting 
as many as possible to survive. It repudiates the 
gladiatorial theory of existence.” ‘It may seem,” he 
says, “‘an audacious proposal thus to put the micro- 
cosm man against the macrocosm Nature, and to tell 
man to subdue Nature to his own ends ; but, neverthe- 
less, there is ground for believing that by virtue of his 
intelligence the dwarf may well bend the Titan to his 
will.” 

That was an heroic appeal, magnificently phrased, out 
of a heart that ran true to spiritual appeals. But in- 
tellectually it was desperate. It invited us to wrestle 
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and strive against Nature on behalf of a cause that 
had no power to explain or interpret its authority for 
us. How did there emerge out of this cosmic process 
a strange being called man, who existed to defy it ? 
‘How could reason justify such defiance ? How could 
we dedicate ourselves, at great risk, by supreme effort, 
to a life which was to have no natural base ? Could 
we divide our experience, then, into two halves hope- 
lessly at variance with one another ? Could we con- 
trive to live in two worlds the first principles of which 
contradicted one another, and yet which overlapped 
each other in every single point of our experience? We 
can never commit a moral act without the use of natural 
forces ; we can hardly ever set in action our natural 
forces without involving a moral consequence. And 
yet the laws, we are told, that govern the one are the 
antithesis of those that govern the other. Can any unity 
of mind or purpose be achieved by this strange idea ? 
No. It was a splendid thing that the great man 
should be so imperiously aware of the supremacy 
of conscience that he should lay himself open to 
these insoluble dilemmas rather than be false to it. 
But it will not stand. As a philosophical position, 
it was magnificent but it was not reasonable. The 
very extravagance of statement was the signal of 
its logical falseness. For how can this astounding 
result, moral man, emerge out of the cosmic process 
without forcing us to reconsider our estimate of that 
process ? Can it be so utterly selfish and yet some- 
how issue in this unselfish product ? How did this 
product come to be found in the dead carcass of life ? 
Did this man of conscience drop from the skies? Had 
this conscience whose goodness lies in its capacity for 
self-sacrifice no origin in Nature, no roots in the soil 
of earth? Is not man, rather, the crown and consum- 
mation of all this age-long travail ? And, if so, then 
there must be something down below there in the 
originating process which can account for this reversal 
of its surface appearances. It cannot be that Nature 


He 
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ravages with tooth and claw, if, after all, she is making 
for this final goal. Self-sacrifice cannot be wholly 
alien to her if her entire process crowns itself in the 
sacrificial conscience. The end must interpret the 
beginning ; we must judge the intention and the pos- 
sibilities of the process by its ultimate achievement. 
So alone do we know what it is after ; so alone can we 
detect its ultimate and prevailing trend. If it all 
works up finally through stress and stir, in spite of 
lapse and reaction and delay, to the production of a 
moral altruism in man ; then, it cannot be that Nature 
declares wholly for egoism. We must have mistaken 
the character of the evidence if we thought so; we 
must have overlooked some deeper causes that were 
to emerge victorious in this ultimate issue. 

So our logic was bound to argue and to anticipate. 
And what logic anticipated has been slowly and steadily 
taking place through scientific experience since then. 


» Ever since the early recognition of the law of natural 


selection, which Darwin emphasised as the sole deter- 
minant of evolution, Science has been limiting and 
qualifying the range of its activity,)and has more and 
more recognised the play of constructive forces other 
than those of individual competition. For -instance, 
the reproductive impulse is as strong, if not stronger, in 
determining natural activities, than the acquisitive; 
and the reproductive impulse leads of itself to the 
laws of parental dedication and sacrifice, whether in 
the case of animals or men. And those who yield to 
this impulse of sacrifice, and will spend themselves 
most freely for their young, are found to be those who 
best hold their own in the race. Those tribes and 
nations who exhibit the strongest bent towards organ- 
ised social habits, with the corresponding repression of 
individual egotism ; those who are most ready to sacri- 
fice themselves for the common good and the public 
welfare ; are also those who win in Nature’s open arena. 
Patriotism counts as a force in natural selection. That 


| is a fact that begins to gain significance. And, still 


Io 
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further, the nation that recognises most freely and 
rigidly its corporate responsibility, and which is willing 
to dedicate the services of the strong to the cause of 
' the weak, and which will spend itself in securing the 
health of the whole social body, so that where one 
member suffers the whole suffer, and where one re- 
joices the whole rejoice, is the nation on which 
Nature sets her approving seal. To such she 
gives the crown. So, too, economically we know that 
it is not that nation which urges individuals to look 
after themselves which prevails in the market; but, 
rather, that nation which most patiently undertakes 
to secure to all the conditions of health and a well- 
ordered life, and organises its resources for the highest 
general good, and plans its best strength in fitting the 
weak and infirm to survive and prosper. 
Just hear what Science now says through_the 
mouth of Professor Geddes of Edinburgh: 1“ To 
many of us it seems there is too much red in the 
picture which Darwin painted ; and the trouble is that 
his picture has been reproduced by cheaper and coarser 
processes, until it has lost all subtlety and truth, and 
become a harsh and ugly print of Nature, as if it were 
a dismal type of vast gladiatorial show. This is not 
merely bad as a piece of unbalanced cosmogony ; but 
by a vicious circle the libel projected upon Nature is 
brought back to justify one set out of human methods, 
the egoistic ; and to condemn others as altruistic. But 
the organic process depends on much more than a 
squabble round a platter, or internecine struggle at the 
margin of subsistence ; it includes all the multitudinous 
efforts for others, as well as for self, between the two 
poles of hunger and love; all endeavours that mate 
makes for mate, and parent for offspring, and kin for kin. 
Love and life are factors in progress as much as pain and 
death, and the premium in the struggle for existence 
on tooth and claw is not greater than that on the 
warm solicitude of the maternal heart, or on the 
patience of a brooding bird. So, again, we will say 
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if we make a curve of the ascent of vertebrates, mark- 
ing their position according to the degree of brain 
development, we find that as the curve ascends the 
co-ordinates of parental affection and parental love 
and gentle emotions are heightened. And those 
organisms so endowed survive, in spite of the ad- 
mitted egoistic competition. And that is the proof 
of Nature’s censure. Earth may be strong, but it is 
also lovely, and the lovely and the strong exist to- 
gether. And we see that, according to its own as- 
cending mind and age, the loving become more and 
more strong. From the dawn of life, as Herbert 
Spencer said, altruism has been no less essential than 
egotism ; self-sacrifice is as primordial as self-preserva- 
tion.” And once more: “More and more we [see 
that it is possible to interpret the ideals of ethical 
progress through love and sociality, through co-opera- 
tion and sacrifice, not as mere Utopias, contradicted 
by natural experience, but as the highest expression 
of the central evolutionary process in the natural 
world.”’* | 

So our teachers are telling us now And is it not 
with a great bound of relief that we listen to this high 
language? We areno longer compelled to hold grimly 
on to our moral faith by sheer violence of conviction, 
uncheered by response from without. For, lo! Nature, 
that Nature which we once, in our childhood, had 
trusted so entirely and then had so piteously quarrelled 
with, is our friend again. Back upon our living con- 
science comes she whom we love to greet. She has 
no speech, but in her dumbness she announces herself 
to be our ally, our foster-mother. She recognises our 
task, and she shares our conflict. The moral nature 
is there in her, though it is struggling amid much that 
is obscurely traversed. Why should it be so obscurely 
traversed ? Ah! that is what none of us can answer ; 


we do not know. But our strong assurance lies in 
this: that the upward movement of Nature delivers 


* “Tdeals of Science and Faith,” edited by Hand, p. 70 ef seg. 
LO—=2 
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an ever-clearer verdict on the moral side. “If we 
will but follow,” says our Professor again, “‘ along the 
lines of the cosmic process which has made for the 
-higher evolution, we are forced to discover a material- 
ised ethical process underlying the gladiatorial law; 
and the evolutionary biologist is practically at one 
with the moralist and the theologian.” 

So they say ; so we know now. And'Curist, there- 
fore, that Good Shepherd, in pronouncing goodness to 
lie in self-sacrifice, is but realising and consummating 
that principle which is striving to free itself from the 
tangled web of Nature.j And, moreover, He is in 
agreement with the lines on which the development 
of Nature proceeds, in the method and motive on 
which He bases this law of self-sacrifice. 

Let us see what this is based upon. 

And first in contrast to some of the high teaching 
other than His own. Perhaps some here may re- 
member that Plato, in the “ Republic,” in drawing 
out the definition of a perfect shepherd, forbids all 
the interest of the shepherd in. the-sheepy7 ie 
says he has no interest of his own whatever. He 
merely exists for them, dedicated as the capable and 
the strong to the service of the incapable and the 
weak. And the sophist makes the retort : Oh, very 
likely! As if he did not tend them in order to 
fatten them for killing and eating them himself!” 
Plato answers according to the system of definition to 
which this sophist himself appealed. It is not in his 
character as shepherd, but as butcher, or farmer, or as 
hungry consumer, that he does all this. Take him, 
merely in his art of shepherding, and there is nothing 
but the good of his sheep that he considers. Plato 
is anxious to eliminate self altogether from all place 
and function in the act of sacrifice. And we know well 
how high ascetic moral schemes have again and again 
supposed it essential that the ego should be blotted 
out if the act is to be genuinely unselfish. 

And yet our LorpD surely is far more true to the 
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fullness of human nature when He boldly brings the self 
into play as the very ground on which self-sacrifice is 
motived. For look! Why does the Good Shepherd 
die for His sheep? Because they are His own. He ° 
identifies them with Himself; He sees Himself in 
them ; they know Him, He knows them. They par- 
take of a common life; they have been given Him, 
He says, by His FATHER, whose they are. Every- 
thing in Him goes out to them; they are knit by in- 
dissoluble ties one to another. He cannot separate them 
from Himself. The personal equation is there in full 
force; and just because of it, the passion to sacrifice 
Himself for them is irresistible. 

Here is a vital paradox which is at the heart of all 
morality. The thought “they are mine” passes over 
at once into its correlative ‘‘I am theirs.” Because 
they are mine, therefore I am theirs ; the motive for 
the surrender is founded in the fact of possession. 
The more intensely the man feels “they are mine,” 
the more imperious is the necessity which places him 
at their disposal. ‘‘ Therefore, I love them as myself ; 
therefore, out of love for myself in them, I sacrifice 
myself to serve and save them ; for love of myself in 
them I die to myself.” 

Does that sound over-subtle ? And yet it is the 
simplest gospel of the law of life. The altruism that 
devotes a man to his family, or his tribe, or to his 
country, has its roots in the fact that tingling along 
the blood is the feeling, ‘‘ They are my people; it is 
my own, my native country. It is mine; that is why 
I am ready to live and die for it.”” This is not con- 
cealed selfishness hoping to gain by surrender. For the 
dedication of self reaches even to the death of the 
man ; so that it cannot be self that seeks itself through 
all. It gives itself wholly and utterly away out of 
sheer love for that to which it is dedicated. But the 
reason why it should find its field of dedication within 
that particular area and not in another is to be sought 
in the fact that it can recognise that for which it did 
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it, as itself; as its own. The range of its capacity 
for self-dedication is determined for it, according to 
the degree which it can succeed in expanding the area 
in which it can discover itself alive. It advances in 
its altruism as it widens its own personal frontiers. 
First it can only see itself in some minor tribe: and 
for that it will die. Then it can see itself in the whole 
nation; and for that it will die. Then, it can see itself 
in empire; and for that it will die. And at last in 
humanity : ‘I am a man; nothing human is strange 
for me.”” And now, since all humanity is his, there- 
fore the call upon his dedication is wide as the race. 
He is theirs everywhere and in everything. 

So in CHRIST, since all men are made one, therefore 
the range of self-sacrifice has touched its utmost limit. 
But still, wide though it be, as humanity itself, this 
has not left the ego of self out of account. No, it has 
intensified its value; its sense of its own full worth. 
Still it sees itself in all and each. That is why it is 
ready to lay down its life for each and all. “I am 
the Good Shepherd, because I lay down My life for 
the sheep. And I lay down My life for My sheep 
because they are Mine. I know My own, and My 
own know Me. They are Mine, therefore I am theirs.” 

Is not that the true moral argument that underlies 
all our social obligations ? I see myself in others ; 
therefore they put out a claim over me; and I recog- 
nise that claim freely and joyfully, for it is my own. 
I cannot deny it or refuse it, for I make that claim on 
myself for myself. So the personality of self expands 
even in the very act by which it binds itself in service. 
Its own capacities are the measure of its duties to 
others. The more it possesses in itself, the more it 
owes to them; the more vigorous and masterful the 
self, the richer and fuller is the sacrifice it has to make. 
Out of its right to say, “‘ This is mine,’ comes the 
obligation to give it all away. 

Is not that the force, after all, of the appeal, so often 
misunderstood, in the parable: ‘Can I not do what I 
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will with my own?” That claim is made, not to justify 
some act of wilful tyranny, but to justify an act of 
Quixotic surrender of what was due. The employer in 
the parable has simply given to those who came late the 
full wage that they would have gained if they had come 
earlier ; it is far beyond what they could fairly ask for. 
But why is he forbidden to be generous ? If he chooses to 
be Quixotic, why not ? Why may he not do with his own 
what he will? Whynot give itallaway? That is the 
argument. It is his own, therefore he may give it away. 

So, again, our LorD sees in the fact that He is Lorp ° 
and Master the root reason why He is among men 
as One who serves. Having the power, He expends 
it in service ; for is it not given Him for the sake of 
those who are Himself? He is theirs, and they are 
His, and all theirs is His, and His is theirs. How 
blessed that He should have everything to give them, 
and they have nothing to give back to Him! In the 
power to give Himself wholly away He verifies His 
own Lordship and mastery ; in that willingness to give 
His very life for the sheep He proves Himself to be 
their Good Shepherd. 

Is not that an inspiring appeal? It evokes our 
fullest self; it calls it out into the highest activity. It 
magnifies the personal equation by requiring it to iden- 
tify itself with all that is human, and see and feel itself 
in all things that men do. For this activity of the self 
is the material of its sacrifices. If the self be elimin- 
ated, there is nothing to offer. But this self must be 
for ever developing its powers and enlarging its range, 
in order that for ever it may have something more to 
lay down on the altar of dedication. 

Would not this be the law of our social growth ? 
Each year we should see more and more of ourselves 
in the lives of others; we should identify ourselves 
more closely with them. Here, in this crowded city, 
wherever we walked, wherever we looked ; in the thick, 
swarming street, in the busy offices, in the low stifling 
dens, we should say: “ There am I. I see myself in 
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all these tribes ; I am one with all these poor sufferers. 
They work for me; our souls run together; we are 
one. The whole teeming life of this vast London is 
my life ; I fling myself into all these efforts ; its hopes, 
its labours, its weariness, its pain, its undying hope. I 
grow with its growth; I feel myself alive in it ; and there- 
fore lam utterly committed to it. I am atits disposal. 
These weary folk shall have my very best ; and if the 
wolf comes to devour them, it is I who ought to die.” 

That is the Lorp’s type of goodness. Why, then, 
am I not more faithful to this? Is it that I ama 
hireling ? That is the question to be asked. A hire- 
ling is he whose own the sheep are not. He does not 
identify himself with them ; he has no personal bond 
which he holds, for he is a hireling. His tie to them 
is a cash agreement ; he is paid for it ; he seeks his own 
interest in them, and therefore in the hour of. stress 
and peril he is useless. “The hireling fleeth for no other 
reason than that he is a hireling ; he cares for no one 
but himself. Arewelikethat? Is that why we flinch 
from every form of self-sacrifice, why we fail at the 
pinch, why we fail to take up the calls of the weak 
and the poor and the broken ? Think of those terrible 
wolves that devour the sheep, those hounds of hell, 
the vast powers of sin, and lust, and drink,and gluttony, 
and gambling, and the passion for luxury and pleasure. 
We see the wolves coming, those evil beasts ; we see 
them rend and devour ; yet what do we do? Can it 
be that we do nothing at all? Can it be that we 
merely shrug our shoulders, look sadly, and keep out 
of the way ? Can it be that we are doing nothing at 
all to counteract it, nothing to enable the weak to 
make a firmer stand, nothing to beat off the terror ? 
Do we suffer it all to go on unchecked ? Do we not 
care? Are we satisfied to look after ourselves ? Alas! 
the hireling test is self-interest ; the self-interested man 
fleeth when he sees the wolves coming ; he careth not 
for the sheep. 

This cannot be. Let us, one and all, put ourselves 
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to the proof. Surely, we can nearly all of us find 
some few sheep who will test our right to be shep- 
herds. Some few there are who are not quite so 
strong as we, and who look to us and depend upon us, 
and who would stand firmly on their feet if we stood 
by them and held their hand. Every one of us can 
find some little shepherding to do, and are answerable 
for some other souls than our own. Pray, then, for 
some touch of that unselfishness which is the note of 
all true shepherding ; pray for a little more capacity 
to hold ourselves at others’ service, and to put others’ 
interests before our own. Pray for some little more 
power to forget ourselves; pray for some pardon and 
grace to redeem us from ourselves. That will come 
to us through Him, the only True and Good Shepherd, 
who knows no limit to His unselfishness, and who lays 
down His life for His sheep. 


XIV 
THE PERSISTENCE OF THE BODY 


“Tf the foot shall say: Because I am not the hand I am not of 
the Body, is it therefore not of the Body? And if the ear shall say: 
Because I am not the eye, I am not of the Body, is it therefore not 
of the Body ?”—1 Cor. xii. 15, 16. 


THIs is a text, surely, suggestive of profound comfort 
in a day of intellectual and social confusion. It recalls 
to our solace the deep underlying realities which hold 
on, unaffected by theoretical disturbances on the sur- 
face. 

Life abides, whatever the aberrations of our thought. 
Life abides in its normal and primal verity, fixed, and 
regular,andsure. It does not lend itself to the varieties 
of suggestion which the perturbed and anxious brain 
throws off. Its currents run on in their habitual 
channels ; its bonds hold; its laws carry on their 
unceasing task, whether recognised or repudiated, 
whether invited or denied. The foot may protest in 
its petulance, in its impatience, ““I am not of the 
Body,”’ but is it therefore not of the Body?” Has its 
inner vital union snapped? Has its relationship 
lapsed ? Has it parted from that to which it in- 
herently belongs ? Has it lost its touch on existence ? 
Not a bit! Every line, every contour of its form, 
witnesses against its own intellectual verdict, and 
pledges it to be of the Body. It belongs to it. It 
cannot, through petulance or blunder of its own, 
escape. The truth of things has not been vitiated 
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even for one brief moment. It is still exactly what it 
was. The blood runs free through the veins from the 
heart to the very hand which forswears its companion- 
ship. The whole mechanism of the body is at its 
service, however emphatic its protest. It cannot go 
off alone on its own account. It is wound in by a web 
of manifold complications, subtle, intricate, and strong, 
into the organism from which it is inseparable. What- 
ever it may say, whatever it may think, it remains “ of 
the Body.” 

Now, may we not carry the suggestion into many a 
parallel case of to-day ? Yon poor mother, whose boy 
is come back from college in his first outburst of 
intellectual insolence, and who is tossing fast and 
loose about his home the raw phrases in which his 
boyish joy in his freedom expresses its superficial 
emancipation, can yet murmur under her breath the 
comforting words and take heart. Her boy may 
fling away from the Christian assembly ; he may deem 
himself cut off and independent; he may push his 
negations into extremes ; he may go about the house 
saying, ““Is there a GoD at all?” ‘“‘ Have I not seen 
through the old religious prejudices?” ‘“‘ How can 
any educated man accept the old-wife fables of 
the Church? It has all been exploded by modern 
research, by modern science. I have left all that 
behind ; I stand outside ; I go my own way ; I am not 
of the Body.” 

Ah! he may say so; he may think so; he may be 
profoundly convinced of it ; he may assert it with all 
the heated confidence of youth. But, for all that, 
“is he not of the Body ?” Can he possibly escape 
being what he denies? If we are right, if the mother’s 
belief be true to the fact, then her boy is still what he 
always was. His true self is untouched. The intel- 
lectual play on the surface has not changed the ultimate 
verities by which that life is still sustained. The Gop 
he cannot recognise recognises him. The Spirit which 
he forswears still knits him fast into the living frame 
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of humanity and of the Church. The currents flow in 
and flow out. The resources of Gop are at his dis- 
posal, and feed him with the very power which he uses 
in repudiation. Because he says he is not of the Body, 
is he not of the Body? Because he says that he 
belongs not to Gop, does he not belong? If the 
blessed day dawn when his boyish fit is over, all will 
be found at work; all the underground bonds have 
held ; all the channels and ducts are still running. He 
has but to discover that nothing has made him cease 
to be of the Body. 

We may cling on to this thought through deeper and 
harder trials than this. It may be, for instance, no 
petulant boy making his hasty repudiation, but a man, 
with steady and deliberate judgment, weighing, ex- 
amining, testing, and still at last to his own sorrow, to 
his own confessed cost, bravely facing what he deems 
to be the fact ; and pronouncing, “‘I am not of the 
Body; I cannot share the life of the Christian com- 
munity ; I am detached, isolated, alone. I cannot 
recognise the connection which holds me to those 
others. I am of another sort. It cannot be helped. 
They and I must part.” And yet, if we look at him, 
we recognise in every detail of his character the lines 
that lead to Curist. He illustrates and exhibits the 
very temper which Curist blesses; he is pure, un- 
selfish, humble, good. His entire being is a witness 
to the spiritual reality of Gop in the flesh; he is a 
child of the Church. You can see it in his face, you 
can hear it in his voice, you can feel it in his presence. 
He carries about with him the inevitable evidence. 
He has been created by the Sacraments, from which he 
considers it his duty to separate himself. Seeing all 
this, convicted ourselves of our orthodox falsity to 
CHRIST, by his unorthodox sincerity and simplicity, we 
shall nurse the hope, the belief, which no assertion of 
his can take from us. He may say what he pleases ; 
but CurisT has not forsworn him. Gop has not cast 
him off ; the Divine will holds him close, and persists 
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in its unflagging ministry to serve and sustain him. 
Below, out of his sight as well as out of ours, the 
elemental realities all stand as they were. He may 
sadly profess his inability to pray with us, but we shall 
never cease to pray with him. “Is he not of the 
Body ?” 

Or, again, we may look over whole movements of 
men that have parted from us and are loud in their 
asseveration that they have no part or lot with those 
who name the Name of Curist. This is our melancholy 
office to-day—_to watch the varied impulses, inspira- 
tions, ideals, that are drawing men forward towards 
some new and glorious day, and to feel our hearts stir 
with their appeals and war cries, and to lift our eyes 
at the sight of their waving banners, and yet to hear 
from one after another, ‘‘ We are not of CHRIST; we 
are not of the Body.”’ How piteous for us, as this vast 
democratic tide sways ever forward; and the dim 
populations emerge from out of their darkness to take 
their places in the great drama of human history! how 
piteous this repudiation of that which should, in our 
belief, be their vital and authentic inspiration, their 
sole pledge of fulfilment! For surely their hopes are 
those which CurisT inbreathed and sanctioned. Surely 
this liberty that they claim is their heritage from Him. 
It is impossible to base those aspirations, as they 
themselves try to do, on a materialistic creed. It is 
hopeless to ask so much of human brotherhood, if that 
brotherhood is not a reality through a common Father- 
hood. It is hopeless to lay so fierce a strain as Socialism 
imposes on the spirit of self-sacrifice and self-surrender 
between brother and brother, unless this poor, thin, 
besmirched humanity of ours has been purged of its 
sin and selfishness, and transfigured by the Sacrifice 
of the Cross into the eternal Brotherhood of Curisr. 

This is what frightens—that their spiritual ideals are 
so high and their spiritual resources so low. In this 
contrast lie the elements of a tragic catastrophe. And 
therefore it is that we who fear for them, strain our 
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hearts towards them in prayer that they may yet be 
one with us, as we feel ourselves already one with 
them in the fundamental vitalities. Somehow, some- 
_where, though they deny it with scorn and passion, 
will they not prove at last that they too are “of the 
Body ?” 

But you will not suppose that in so pleading I am 
inviting you to think lightly of the intellectual differ- 
ences as if they could be ignored. No! indeed. The 
intellect has its own serious claims and responsibilities. 
A man is bound to be true to his intellectual self and 
loyal to the light as he sees it. So long as he is con- 
vinced of his own isolation from the belief of the Body, 
he must be honest to the conviction. And the Body 
has its own truth to preserve, its own convictions to 
sustain and to transmit. It believes in the reality of 
reason, and dare not treat it as an indifferent faculty. 
That must be; and it cannot but involve severe 
anxiety in the hard task of disentangling truth from 
error. Only it is good and helpful to recall that not 
all is lost because the intellectual area is disturbed. 
Quiet processes abide beneath and out of sight ; the 
strands of the inner substantial life may yet be un- 
severed. Merely because men think themselves to be 
not “‘ of the Body ” the case is not settled. 

True, the intellectual disturbance may spread 
steadily down into the being ; its logic may work itself 
out into the very heart of the self; there may come 
about at last a vital severance, of tone, of temper, of 
conduct, of conscience ; and, finally, all bonds might 
break. But this terrible issue is very slow to arrive. 
It is a hidden secret, when and how the inner ties are 
one by one sliced or unwound. No one can say when 
the process is complete, and no one can judge another. 
Short of the ultimate and terrible issue, we can always 
be hoping and praying, however sadly our steps are 
forced to be apart, and our intimacies unshared by 
those who differ deeply from us, that they may still 
prove to be ours. Are they not one in soul with the 
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CHRIST whom they dare not claim? “Are they not 
of the Body ?” 

We can watch the truth here suggested writ large in 
social matters better than we can trace it on the small 
scale of the personal life, or in the mysterious depths 
of the spirit. Let us look at it, then, in its rougher 
and plainer lines. We can remember the long period 
when the economic theory of the time declared that 
there was no “ Body” of humanity, no corporate 
solidarity in a civil society. Men were regarded as 
a mob of individuals who under some external pressure 
contract themselves by voluntary agreement into 
States. Each did it for his own particular benefit. 
This is the only motive that is real and practical. And 
the advantage to be gained in society is determined 
solely by a competitive war of individual interests. 

So the logic ran; and the business man took it 
frankly up and declared that his business was to com- 
pete at his hardest, to run his own affair for all it was 
worth, to leave everybody else to mind their own 
business as he minded his. 

So he said ; so he thought ; yet all the time his very 
power so to concentrate upon his own individual affairs 
was due to a vast and intense and intricate world of 
co-operation by which he was spared all other trouble 
but that of his own business. Thousands of men and 
women were serving him, enabling him to pass to and 
fro from villa to office, to learn the state of the markets 
all over the earth, clothe him, amuse him. The entire 
machinery of the State was at his disposal. And all 
his skill in competition is dependent on this swarm of 
workers at his beck and call, whom he can summon 
or dismiss at one ring of his telephone bell. By him 
ships are set in motion over every sea ; telegraph wires 
are at work over the wastes of Asia and Africa, or in 
the bed of the ocean. A universe of living beings is 
about him with its manifold ministries. And, if so, 
can he venture to pretend that he does it all alone, that 
he is self-made ; that he minds his own affairs, and that 
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his method of competition is a matter which only con- 
cerns himself ? Every step in his competition has 
been dependent upon the thousands who made it 
_possible for him to take it. And are they, then, 
not to be considered? Is he not answerable to 
them for every step taken? Every motion set 
going by his competition affects multitudes whom 
he can never name or number, and for all of 
them he has incurred some responsibility which he 
cannot deny or escape. He may say, “J am not of 
the Body!” but is he therefore not of the Body ? 
No! He may say what he will; the facts are too 
strong for him. Every act in his business has woven 
his life into the very texture of the Body. He belongs 
to it through every fibre of his being. A competitive 
society can only exist where a close system of intense 
co-operation makes it workable. And the co-operation 
has, therefore, first claim on the result. This is what 
he has got to learn. This is what we all have learned 
through the discipline of the years. We can see now 
that if the industrial fabric had really been resting 
on competitive individualism it would not have lasted 
a day. The competition was before our eyes on the 
surface, and we may have seen for a time nothing but 
its vigorous play. But, below and around, -the co- 
operative forces that knit a community together were 
all at their diligent and benignant work without pause 
and with ever-growing intensity. So that this astonish- 
ing result came about, that at the close of a period in 
which we had ardently professed the isolation and 
independence of individual industrial energy, we find 
this individual effort far less independent and less 
isolated than it had been before the period began. 
For then, in the old days an individual employer could 
be complete in himself and carry his own business 
along by itself. Now every detail of it is become 
immeshed into the continuous fabric of national 
labour, and not a fragment can be treated in isolation. 

So, again, during all the years in which we have been 
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bidding every man look out for himself, we have our- 
selves, on the contrary, been piling up an enormous 
volume of factory laws by which the State at large 
undertook its responsibility for the protection and the 
well-being of every individual worker. Less and less 
every year has it become possible for anyone to mind his 
own business only, or for an isolated worker to do what 
he will with his own labour. It had all been going on 
underground, so that when these co-operative principles 
of corporate life had again assumed importance in our 
eyes they had not to be imposed afresh upon a Society 
that was purely governed by competition, for they had 
been there at work all the time ; they had only got to be 
detected, to be asserted, to be enlarged, to be set free. 
And just at this moment * we are taking a new and 
critical step forward, even beyond what we have done 
before, in facing these obligations of the Body. Not 
only are the employed recognised as under our charge, 
but we begin to learn that we are responsible too for 
the unemployed; for those who through causes of 
fluctuation in trade over which they have no control, 
are without the work that they are willing to do, and 
without the wages that they are capable of earning. 
Such men as these who have fallen out of the ranks 
through misadventure—are they not still “of the 
Body”? Are they not of us? Is not the Body con- 
cerned for its own general health, in securing men who 
already possess a certain standard of efficiency from sink- 
ing below it and becoming unqualified? Are we not all 
pledged to stay the plague of human degradation ? 
So, fof the first time, we have tentatively acknow- 
ledged through Mr. Long’s courageous initiative. So 
we have taken an official step forward towards the 
_ organisation of the unemployed which may, pray Gop, 
_ fead to a permanent organisation to discharge the duty 
| of the Body social towards those who are, in spite of 
‘temporary failure, its true members still. It has 
taken many a bitter winter to bring home the lesson. 
* January, 1905. 
II 
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The present suffering, so terribly acute, will not have 
been in vain if it leaves behind it an enduring hope of 
better days. 
_ “Tf the foot shall say, I am not of the Body, is it 
therefore not of the Body ?” That counter-query has 
its pregnant value, surely, as sorrowfully we listen to the 
voices from every quarter of a shattered Christendom, 
which are crying out to us, ‘“‘ We are not of the Body.” 
It may be that the voices speak pathetically, with a 
certain wistfulness of late. For, indeed, they have 
come down as an inheritance from days when man 
not only broke from the Body in angry revolt 
against its corruption, but also denied that there was 
a Body at all to belong to. ‘‘ There is no true Body of 
CuRIST to be seen and touched. He never meant to 
create or organise one. The individual spirit needs no 
mediated conversion to bind it to its Lorp. We see 
no Body visible, and we need none.” So they cried ; 
and yet, “‘are they not of the Body ?” Is not the 
very act of faith by which the soul inheres in CHRIST a 
social act? Can it be isolated? Does it not admit 
by its very nature into a Society, into a communion of 
Saints, into a family of Gop? Does it not wear and 
bear in form, face, and structure, every evidence and 
pledge of the universal character of the Redemption, 
through which humanity is re-created by the one 
oblation and sacrifice into a corporate whole? Are 
we not saved by our faith into the Body of Curist, into 
the Church, which is the community of all faithful 
people? And how can this community be called a 
Body if it is not intended to become visible, and 
tangible, and outward, as well as spiritual and inward ? 
Does not the apostle of personal faith always con- 
ceive it as in vital connection with this Body of the 
redeemed, this Assembly of the first-born? The soul 
by believing finds itself included in a Body. That 
is his Gospel. The Body is not something added to 
faith for reasons of practical expediency. It is in- 
volved in the inherent conditions of faith. The 
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structure of belief has its interpretation in the Body. 
So it would seem. And if so, every believer in CHRIST 
has that in him which cries out for the Body, as its 
true realisation and fulfilment. It demands a Body in 
order to become intelligible to itself. It cannot be 
self-complete except in, and through, incorporation in 
that Society which its primal principle demands. It is 
made for this. It witnesses to this by being what it is. 

They are all “of the Body,” then, these earnest 
believers, these men of faith, who themselves deny it. 
They are of the Body; only they have not yet dis- 
covered it. Their faith is the earnest of this con- 
summation. The Body cannot but be their real life 
even now. We are all members of the Holy Catholic 
Church, if only we all knew it. 

Ah, that “if”! It speaks of tough and serious dis- 
pute. And we may not glide lightly over this intel- 
lectual difference. It is futile to pretend that it is not 
there. But, thank Gop, we are coming close together. 
The ideal of the Body is once more in the ascendant 
everywhere. Those divided from us have drawn 
towards it in the form of a federation of communities. 
For us it is a sacramental organism, the outward and 
visible embodiment of our inward spiritual reality. 
We are not yet at one. The debate must work itself 
out to a conclusion; and while it lasts it is serious. 
But, yet to our comfort, we can believe that below the 
arena of dispute, the deep verities hold, and must at 
last make their force felt on the intellectual plane. 
And then the light will break, the divisions will cease. 
We shall be at peace. 

The light will break! It does but need light in order 
to reveal the bonds which clearly knit us fast and sure 
to one another. Just light! That is all! For the 
fact is a fact now. It has but to disclose itself in an 
intelligible and convincing manner. It is for light, then, 
that we pray—the light that breeds peace. Andjwhen 
| shall we better pray for light than in this season of the 
| Epiphany, in this Feast of Manifestation? We are 
II—2 
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recalling in thankfulness to Gop how light broke in 
of old suddenly and swiftly out of the hidden darkness, 
out of the age-long silence ; arriving no one knew how, 
-in strange appearance, invoked by nameless impulses, 
following a trackless gleam. So light fell. So it may 
fall on us again. It may flash in upon us from a side 
totally unforeseen. It may be found shining on us 
before we are aware of its coming. Somehow our 
melancholy isolation will have ceased ; our weary per- 
plexities will slip off us ; our long night will be stirred 
by the noise of arriving footsteps ; and on all sides, 
coming from afar, multitudes who have found out our 
secret will be heard asking their way to our joy, saying : 
“Tell us, for you must know. You are in possession ; 
you hold the ancient heritage in trust; tell us, then, 
tell us quickly, where is He that is born King of the 
Jews ; for we, too, have seen His star and are come to 
worship Him with you.” 

Oh, if some such blessed hour could but open for 
us—some hour when old darknesses were lifted and 
old quarrels died away, and old misunderstandings 
cleared ; and hands met hands, and, heart to heart, we 
knew and understood and trusted and loved each 
other! It had all been a mistake. They had blun- 
dered in declaring that they were not of the Body. 
We had blundered in taking them at their word. 
Now, in the new light of manifestation the deep secrets 
lie open ; the strong strands by which they and we are 
incorporated are revealed; by these they had been 
sustained and fed, by joints and bonds conveying 
nourishment ministered, and had grown with the in- 
crease of CHRIST. 

It is all true, what we had not dared to believe, that 
as we are all called in one hope of our calling, so there is 
** but one Body and one Spirit, one LorD, one Faith, 
one Baptism, one Gop and FATHER of all, who is 
above all and through all and in us all.” 

Gop grant that this Epiphany may send out its 
Light to His great praise and honour ! ' 


XV 
JESUS MARVELLED 


“The Centurion answered and said, LORD, I am not worthy that 
Thou shouldest come under my roof: but speak the word only, 
and my servant shall be healed. For I am a man under authority, 
having soldiers under me: and I say to this man, Go, and he 
goeth ; and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, 
Do this, and he doeth it. When JEsus heard it, He marvelled 
and said to them that followed, Verily I say unto you, I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel.”—-ST. MATT. viil. 8-10. 


*“* JESUS marvelled.”’ 

Yet He “knew what was in man.” That was the 
astonishing thing which His friends began to learn 
when they first entered into companionship with Him. 

He knew it by some strange intuitive insight; so 
they noted. He passed through all the disguises 
and appearances by which their own judgment was 
beguiled. He read out the inner secrets. He had no 
difficulty. It seemed to be natural to Him. Nothing 
that happened ever caught Him out, or came upon 
Him unawares. They themselves found that He 
always knew, somehow, what they were thinking 
about. 

Above all, the depth and savagery of human sin 
caused Him no surprise. He seemed prepared for it 
to go all lengths. He detected its ultimate issue, 
even in its germinal motives, and startled the sinners 
themselves by, foretelling the terrible ends to which 
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“Ye seek to kill Me!” So He pronounced long 
before they themselves could believe it. ‘“ Thou art 
mad: who seeks to kill Thee!” He knew. It was no 
marvel. 

In the perfect calm with which He faced the Judg- 
ment Hall, in His silent self-command before Pilate, 
we learn how entirely He had taken accurate measure 
of the fierce force arrayed against Him. He dis- 
counted it all beforehand. The crime at which man 
himself is staggered was inevitable in the eyes of 
Him who had taken account of all. 

Yes, ‘‘He knew all that was in man.’”’ Yet twice, 
we are specially told, that He ‘‘ marvelled”’ at what 
He found there. 

I. Once it was at the stupidity of men, who could 
not understand the help that had been sent them. 
Their sin did not surprise, but their blindness to 
their own state did. Not to see in what evil plight 
they stood ; not to have the sense to lay hold of the 
deliverance from it; this spiritual stupidity it was 
which went beyond all that He had anticipated. 

So in Nazareth He could do no mighty works on 
behalf of the sick, because they would not even want 
it. And ‘‘ He marvelled because of their unbelief.” 

It is the same blindness which provoked Him to 
look round with anger upon those complacent Pharisees 
in the synagogue, who, unconscious of their own need 
ofa physician, could not recognise the necessity of those 
who were sick. They could not see that a man with a 
withered hand was as an ox fallen into a pit, and ought, 
therefore, to be saved, if it was possible to save him, 
even on the Sabbath day. That was an obtuseness, a 
stupidity, a hardness of heart, a moral blindness, 
which made our LorpD look round on them as if to 
assure Himself that it could be true. ‘‘He was 
grieved for the hardness of their hearts.” 

2. And now there is this other occasion, when, 
amid all the blind unbelief of those within the Covenant, 
He is actually surprised at the freedom and the fullness 
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of the recognition which suddenly breaks out of a 
stranger’s heart. 

Was it because our Lorp had been taught to expect 
so very, very little from His own people that He can be 
startled by the vividness of the contrast ? That dim 
Gentile world, outside the Covenanted Border, for all 
its carnalities and its pride, holds in it capacities of 
Faith which emerge as soon as they are touched. 
Why is it? Whence do they spring? What story 
lies behind them ? Why do they so far exceed all that 
Gop can win, by His long patient Husbandry, out of 
the Vineyard of His own planting ? Why should there 
be bad wild grapes from the Vine brought out of 
Egypt, and nourished and watered and pruned and 
tended ? And why this superb fruit out of that 
which had had no tending? What does it mean? 
What does it involve? What is the moral to be 
drawn? Is it a reflection on all the care expended ? 
Is it wiser and better to leave things to themselves ? 

Ah! How often this damaging suspicion crosses 
our hearts, wounded with barren disappointment at 
some spot where labour had been abundantly spent, 
and startled by abrupt results that spring up unawares 
from outside. Continually we encounter this dismay- 
ing surprise which undermines the innermost motives 
for our efforts. We fall back baffled; we cannot 
understand ; we frame forced apologies and doubtful 
interpretations. 

Perhaps it may be some relief to us to find that JEsus 
felt the same wonder long ago. This was the very 
thing that surprised Him and set Him thinking about 
the end. JESus marvelled, and said : 

“Verily, verily I say unto thee, I have not found 
so great faith; no, not in Israel. And I say unto you, 
That many shall come from the East and from the 
West, and shall sit down with Abraham ... in the 
Kingdom of Heaven”’; ‘‘and the Children of the King- 
dom,” for whom everything that Gop could think of 
had been done, “shall be cast out.” 
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“So great Faith!’ Let us consider it. Whence 
had that Faith sprung? What was its soil? What 
was the type in which it was moulded ? Israel could 
not produce it. Where, then, are we to look for 
the origin of the Faith which made Jesus Himself 
marvel ? 

Well, there can be no doubt as we review the phrases 
in which it found utterance. 

It is Rome, with its Imperial note, that is speaking. 
It is ‘‘the West,” with its practical sense, with its 
regulated organisation, with its civic rule, with its 
methodised authority, with its shrewd and efficient 
discipline, which is present there before the LORD, 
making its offer through the lips of its officer. 

The language, the experience recorded in the 
language, carry one so far away from the impetuous 
and emotional life of the Jew. There is nothing else 
like it inthe Gospel record. It standsalone. A breath 
out of some other atmosphere seems to sweep in upon 
us. Another world opens out. The man who speaks 
belongs to a vast systematic society, within which his 
own existence is framed and embedded and explained. 
He has a place in it, certified, definite, unquestioned. 
From that allotted place spring his recognised obliga- 
tions and his regulated authority. He sees and knows 
exactly what these are, and where he stands, and what 
he can count upon, and how far he may go. 

Authority and subordination—these are his watch- 
words. Authority, not arbitrary or wilful, but care- 
fully limited by Law. Subordination, which is the 
shadow and reflex of such legal authority, the essential 
correlative of the graduated scale by which authority 
rises from level to level. He who issues commands for 
those below him does it on the condition that he obeys 
those above him. 

Here is the very ideal of Civic Freedom in the form 
of established and authentic Law. Here is the great 
Imperial Temper of which Rome had made herself 
the effective embodiment. 
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No wonder that a new day seemed to have dawned on 
a world which had known only the immense and 
terrifying sway of beneficent despots, or the fleeting 
liberties of tiny Hellenic municipalities, or the push of 
racial supremacies. At last they felt what it would 
mean to have all human existence ordered rationally 
and efficiently from end toend. Everyone would have 
his obligation, his function, his right defined for him 
with military precision. How smoothly it all would 
work! How quick and sure its activity! The obe- 
dience is so prompt because it is intelligent. The 
order given carries with it its own sanction. There 
can be no mistake and no hesitation. The entire 
fabric hangs together. Its functions fulfil them- 
selves. 

So this excellent Roman soldier always found. It is 
his own experience to which he appeals in order to 
justify his expectation that, in the spiritual world, the 
like orderly perfection of activity will be bound to 
recur. If anything has to be done, there will surely 
be appropriate agents to doit. The command will be 
mechanically transmitted. The business will go for- 
ward of itself. He knew it so well in his own regulated 
routine. “I, also, am a man under authority, having 
soldiers under me as you. And I say unto this man, 
Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he 
cometh ; while to my servant I say, Do this, and he 
doeth it.” 

It is Rome that speaks in every syllable. Rome, the 
majestic realisation of plain and practical common 
sense ; Rome appealing to the best instincts of the 
man in the street ; Rome, with its large and rational 
rule, its wide varieties, its fine restraints, its sober and 
ordered freedom. You can feel, in the soldier’s speech, 
the thoroughness with which the Roman had accepted 
the mandate of its old poet, and had been content to 
resign to other races the more mysterious splendour, 
and the more irregular gifts, if only it could carry to 
perfection the art of Civic Government. 
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“Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento: 
Heec tibi erunt artes: pacisque imponere morem.” 


Rome speaks—Rome as the ideal of what Gentilism 
had attained of civil and political Law. And it is 
important to notice how readily, how frankly, our LorD 
responds to this appeal from out of the far Gentile 
world. For, in the present agitation of Criticism, so 
much is made of the limitation of our LorD’s own 
consciousness. It is noted that, according to the 
primitive nucleus of the Gospel Record, He keeps rigidly 
within the narrow lines of the Jewish Messiahship, and 
only offered Himself in that character to His hearers. 
The responsibility of enlarging this early conception to 
the wider Gentile horizons is thrown upon the spiritual- 
ised Christian consciousness as an afterwork, under 
the inspiration of St. Paul. 

No doubt it is true, as we have often said in this 
place, that our Lorp remained a Jew, shut up within 
the limiting tradition, until His death broke down 
the barriers. Only through death did He escape beyond 
the walls of partition, and find Himself free to make 
of twain one new manhood that was neither Jew nor 
Greek. To this limitation He rigidly adhered; He 
kept His public message within its imposed restrictions. 
He was sent primarily to the Lost Sheep of the House 
of Israel. 

But again and again He foresaw the end of this. 
He spoke plainly of the day when the Vineyard would 
be taken from the present owners and given unto others. 
He told of a Marriage Feast to which not merely the 
Chosen should be called, but everyone, bad or good. 
And at sight of the Greeks whom in life He was for- 
bidden to touch, He recognised all the abundant fruit 
that He would win when His day of lonely isolation 
was past, and, by dying, He would attain to the larger 
freedom. 

And now, here, in our passage, while adhering to 
the proverbial language about the Kingdom, and 
about Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, it is still clear 
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how wistfully He looks out over that Roman world 
suddenly brought so near to Him. He recognises and 
admits with quick readiness the breath from the 
outside world. In a moment He gives it its full value. 
The Gentile conception of the ordered State meets 
Him as something friendly and responsive. It strikes 
a chord in Him which vibrates at once. He closes 
with it. He detects the evidence in it of all that 
will come out of it to enrich and enlarge His own 
Kingdom. There are elements, there are potencies in 
this Gentile Faith with its ideals of order, and discipline, 
and system, which will meet the purposes of the King- 
dom with readier aptitude than He can ever win out of 
those Jews who are its natural children and heirs. 
So His eyes range wide; they cover that hidden 
distance within which He foresees His future treasures. 
There are many who will come out of it, bringing 
capacities and gifts like this Centurion’s, through the 
training of the Roman State, worthy to take their 
place with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the great 
Day to come. 

Let no one say, then, that Jesus Curist did not 
appreciate the value of organisation, of a regulated 
society, of a systematic fabric of law, decreeing 
variety of functions under the rational discipline of 
authority. We who love St. Paul with a peculiar 
affection in this place will be the last to claim for him 
any such creative importance as he would indignantly 
repudiate for himself. He did not invent the Catholic 
Church. He did not go beyond his Master’s sanction- 
ing inspiration when he set himself to frame its ordered 
fabric. JEsus, his Lorp, had already shown how He 
delighted in that form of Faith which could recognise 
itself as part of an intelligible and ordered Society in 
which a wise and free obedience held good everywhere, 
and each was under authority, and had authority again 
committed to him, “‘and could say to this man, Go, 
and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh ; 
and to his servant, Do this, and he doeth it.” 
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But I do not propose to press this matter of the 
Church. Rather, I would invite your attention to a 
more surprising interest in the Centurion’s appeal and 
-in our Lorp’s sanction of it. 

Let us note that it is in view of what we call 
“miracle” that the Centurion appeals to the 
supremacy of Law. It is out of his own intense faith 
in the world of rational order that he is brought to 
hope for supernatural activities. What he seems to 
himself to feel after and to recognise in our LorD is, 
not some mysterious power to escape from the limita- 
tions of law, not some arbitrary capacity to change at 
His will the fixed system of Nature, but rather a hold 
on laws that work in rigid and unfaltering obedience to 
intelligent and reasonable authority. He is aware of 
that in the LorD which responds to his own sense of 
the dignity of reason and the majesty of authorised 
order. He sees in Him that spirit of freedom which 
comes solely to those who can yield themselves to the 
discipline of perfect obedience. He is one who knows 
all that it means to bow to the ideal of authorised 
control. He can exercise authority only because he 
can work under it. And therefore it is that he entirely 
trusts this new Rabbi to have the power to heal his 
boy. 

Now, is not that worth thinking about? It is so 
entirely unlike the mood and the mind in which people 
are apt tocrave for the miraculous; so entirely unlike 
the mood and the mind in which we too often attempt 
to justify the existence of the supernatural in the 
Gospels. Still, we persist in imagining that Law is 
something which fetters and imprisons ; and that Gop, 
therefore, can come in from outside law, from above 
law, to relieve us of its narrow pressure for some abrupt 
moment, while He suspends it. Yet all this language 
would be nonsense to the Centurion. It is the univer- 
sality of law on which he relies for CHRIsT’s intervention 
on his behalf. It is only through obedience to law 
that he looks for the liberty of action which he desires. 
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He stands on the fundamental security of law. For 
this dominion of law has been the deepest experience 
of his life; it is the thing in which he has learned, 
by every fragment of his daily task, to place his entire 
confidence; and, strong in that, he thinks that its 
reasonable action might go further than it has yet done, 
through the will of a man xe is in possession of its 
true efficiency. 

So, as his sense of the reality of a spiritual domain 
above and beyond the natural, rises in intensity under 
the stress of his personal anxiety, he assumes, without 
hesitation or doubt, that, since it is real, it will be as 
orderly and rational and organised, as all real life here 
on earth is. Lawis bound to be its hall-mark ; for law 
is the secret of all that is strong and true, and masterful 
and permanent and good. Where Gop is, law is. 

So the Centurion spoke out his confident, soldier 
faith; and in it he has embodied the great Vision of 
Origen, and of Bishop Butler—the vision of a universe 
which rises in successive layers of life, each of which 
repeats and recalls the characteristic experiences of 
the other, so that the soul, in passing upwards from 
lower to higher, still finds itself met with the same 
evidence for the same GoD, still finds that the methods 
by which it has sought and discovered Gop on the 
lower plane, will help it to the same sight and discovery 
on the higher. That which it has been taught through 
Nature, enables it to understand the secret of Revela- 
tion. The two worlds tally; the planes are changed, 
but the principles agree; and the mind which rightly 
interprets the one will be at home and at peace in the 
other. 

So our own deep teacher taught us in the “ Analogy” 
and that, surely, is the only interpretation of fife 
which faith in the Incarnation of the Son of Gop per- 
mits. Nature is the work of Him who reveals Himself 
through the Son. Nature and Revelation may well, 
then, be expected to corroborate one another ; and if 
we, in our day, learn more and more from Nature of 
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the significance and supremacy of law, then we shall 
look also, with a yet stronger confidence than ever, to 
the joy of recognising this same note of law dominant 
through the entire domain opened to us by Revelation. 
' We shall say, with the Centurion, “It is sure to be 
so. This new and higher world is sure to be ruled 
and governed throughout, from end to end, by the 
wisdom of a Reason that sweetly ordereth all things. 
That is why I have such confidence in it, and why I 
turn to it for help in need. For I know that it will 
answer to a reasonable appeal ; I know that it will not 
fail me. No chance accident will defeat me; no 
wilfulness will disappoint me; no fancifulness will 
disconcert me. Iam not crying to a god who may have 
whims, who may be absent or forgetful or asleep. I 
am as sure of this new world of mine as if I were a 
scientific physicist making his experiment. I count 
as securely as he does on its absolute rightness, its 
coherence, its readiness to respond to lawful appeals, 
its consistency, its permanent principles, its organised 
security. That is why I pray to it. That is why I 
call upon it. For it is governed by a directing Will 
which holds the whole fabric together in living union 
with Itself—a will that has absolute authority over 
all its operative agents, saying to this one, ‘Go,’ and 
he goeth; to that, ‘Come,’ and he cometh; and to 
another, ‘ Do this,’ and he doeth it.” 

We still find it difficult to rise to the level of that 
Centurion’s faith at which our Lorp Himself mar- 
velled. We still are haunted by the old heathen idea, 
that the supernatural world, if it exists, stands in some 
contrast with the world of fixed law. We turn to it 
in order to escape from law. When we want evidence 
to prove its existence, we grope about for all that is 
odd, strange, uncertain, unusual, freakish, accidental. 
It is a world which is capable of anything: it revels 
in the unexpected ; it is incalculable, unstable, irregular, 
partial. We cry to it in some sudden necessity, when 
we are at our wits’ end, and have come to the close of 
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the resources that reason can suggest, and have nothing 
but the unintelligible to fall back upon. We are driven 
to remember the supernatural by mere dismay at the 
breakdown of all that is orderly, habitual, rational. 
We cry to Gop to act on our behalf, on the ground 
that He can do just what He chooses, at any moment, 
without regard to consistency, or logic, or principle. 
The marvellous begins for us where reason and order 
leave off. 

Yet this is sheer heathenism. It is the exact 
reverse of the faith which our LorD commends. That 
faith turns to the supernatural in its need, out of its 
confidence in all that it knows of reason and law 
in the ordered organisation of Nature and of the 
State. It turns to Gop, because GoD cannot but be 
a Gop of Reason, a Gop of Order, a Gop of Law. It 
brings its need before Him on the ground that it is 
absolutely reasonable to do so, and that it consists 
with all that is sure to be true in a fixed, organic realm 
of spirit, from out of which all that is accidental or 
disorderly has, of course, been eliminated. If the 
need is to be helped, it will be done in perfect accord 
with a system that has been framed for this very 
purpose. If rightly invoked, this active system will 
operate with the promptitude and the efficiency of a 
human organisation in which the command is given 
to the proper person to go, or to come, or to act, and 
the thing is done. 

Ah, with what steady force our prayers to the 
supernatural life would rise if only this mind was in 
them ; if only they were, not the incidental outcries 
of a feverish despair not knowing what to be at, only 
knowing that it is mad with fear or pain ; but the sober, 
serious appeals of faith to a world as sure, as steadfast, 
as solid, as real, as rational as the ordered fabric of 
earth : a world of actual, living agencies, co-ordinated 
into a Kingdom of Grace, planned and directed by one 
supreme, authoritative Will—the Will of JESUS CuRIST, 
our Lorp and King. 
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If only we believed this we should take pains to 
understand the principles on which such a_ world 
exists : we should try to make out when and how to 
rely upon it, constantly, consistently, intelligently. 
We should apply to it, with natural ease, with assur- 
ance of response, with security of temper, as in a world 
wherein we were at home. Our prayers would be the 
effectual acts of our full self, put out in a way which 
experience had always sanctioned and verified. It 
would be as natural and habitual to pray as to walk, 
or act, or breathe. 

Only we should know perfectly well, also, when and 
where we should have to trust Gop blindly. For, 
knowing well the absolute necessity and universality 
of law and order in the Supernatural Kingdom, we 
should be aware that we could only cover, with our 
knowledge, the mere edge of what that law and order 
may involve. We should never forget that that 
world to which we appeal has its own consistency to 
preserve; and that Gop, its supreme authority, works 
inevitably in harmony with Himself. Our faith in its 
intense reality will make it incredible for us to attempt 
to dictate for it what it ought to do for us. We shall 
not be tempted to dream of its suspension on our 
behalf, any more than we should dream of any law 
of Nature being so suspended. No. We should feel 
that we had thrown ourselves, in prayer, upon a world 
that, above all things, displays the glory of law, and as 
such we commit ourselves to it. What that law can 
do, it will do. What it cannot do, we shall not ask of 
it to attempt. 

Does the soldier know always why his officer says, 
“Go,” or “‘Come’”? Or why he says to him, “ Go,” . 
while to another man he says, “Come” ? Does he 
complain because, just when he wanted to “go,” it 
is the other man who is given the order, while for him 
the word is, ‘‘ Do this ”’ ? 

Rather ; he is quite sure‘of the general purpose for the 
sake of which he is under command. This commends 
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itself to his reason, approves itself to his conscience ; 
and, confident in this rightness of purpose, he submits 
himself to the man who has the lawful authority over 
him. He takes his order from him. Sometimes, when 
he says, “Go,” he can see why he should go; some- 
times he has no notion why it should be “‘ Go ” rather 
than “Come.” Sometimes his own private judgment 
goes straight the other way. But none of this matters. 
In a life of rational organisation there can be but one 
invariable issue, and that is, that when the command 
says, “Go,” he goes; when it says, ‘‘Come’”’ he comes ; 
when it is, ‘‘ Do this,”’ he does it. 

This is our true spirit. This is the point at which 
a blind obedience—a blind trust—may rightly and 
reasonably be asked of us. Such blindness rests on 
reason; for it rests on our absolute confidence in the 
rationality of the Supernatural World, and on our 
perfected experience of the wisdom and goodness of 
that Supreme Will which commands with authority. 
We are convinced that it is the Will of a Gop to whom 
reason and law are sacred : that it is the Will of a FATHER 
whose love for his children is wise, and strong, and sane, 
and purposeful, and deliberate, and responsible, and 
ideal. 

Do you not know this with a certainty that no doubt 
can ever assail? Have you not found it to be so, 
as in a thousand vital experiences that have passed 
into the very texture of your being and into the very 
motions of your blood? Has He not verified it to 
you with a patience and a faithfulness beyond that of 
any earthly father, with a tenderness of pardon which 
surpasses the love of any woman, of any mother ? 
And will you doubt Him whom you know intimately, 
now, when suddenly there comes a word of command 
from Him which you cannot interpret—an order 
which traverses your own wish, or judgment ? 

‘“* Come,” the Divine Voice cries, when you expected 
“Go”; “Go,” it now orders, when you thought it 
would be ‘“‘Come.” Which will you obey? The 
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Voice which you cannot but believe to be that of Gop 
speaking through your own conscience, or your own 
recalcitrant will? Your reason is against it, you say; 
and reason is sound. Yes; but your reason also 
pronounces that Gop is eminently reasonable ; JEsus 
CHRIST is always true to reason, for He is the Wisdom 
of Gop. The conflict, then, is a conflict within reason 
itself ; it is a strife between your reason and Gon’s. 
Which should prevail ? 

In some such hour of trial, if only the demand of 
Gop be clear, you will be true to the deepest reason 
in you if you fling yourself frankly and utterly upon 
the judgment of Jesus. He stands there, over against 
you, saying, ‘‘ Thou shalt,’ when everything in you 
cries out, “I cannot.” He stands over against you 
saying, ‘Thou shalt not,” when all your flesh and 
blood are hot with the passionate desire that clamours, 
“1 must, I cannot help it ; it is natural, it is reasonable, 
I must.” 

Then, in that hour of stress and storm, remember 
the Centurion, with his quiet assurance of conviction. 
He knows the whole inner secret of duty. And you 
know it too. You have committed yourself to a 
life-service which you know to be reasonable. Now, 
when it lays its hand upon you; now, when it counts 
upon your trust ; now, when it says with undoubted 
authority, “‘ Do this”’; now, in the name of your Lorp, 
goand doit. Put your trust in Him who is the Eternal 
Reason, and obey. 


| 
} 
| 
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XVI 
THE DIGNITY OF DEATH 


“O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory.”— 
I COR. xv. 55. 


WE can smile grimly, as we read, in the pompous 
phrasing of thirteenth-century epitaphs, the surprise 
which they thought fit to express at discovering that 
the great personages of the earth really had to die. 
They deem it important enough to mention with em- 
phasis, and even with awe. They hold them up as 
warnings to us that no earthly greatness can save men 
from the common lot, from the ashes and dust of the 
tomb. How odd it seems that they should have thought 
it likely that we should need any such warning ! 

So, again, we wonder at the superb passages from 
the classical preachers of France, which shook such 
souls as could be found in the Court of the Grand 
Monarch by reminding them, in impassioned language, 
that even Kings and Queens must perish. Something 
there was, in Kings long ago, which made this thought, 
to us so banal in its bathos, imposing and solemn. It 
was no cheap trick of tawdry rhetoric, for it appeared 
an adequate theme for the finest spiritual teachers of 
a great intellectual day. 

We have travelled far away from all this. Kings 
and Queens and nobles look to us very mortal indeed, 
and we are not in the least astonished at their having 
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, But perhaps that same astonishment which has 
attached itself to the few does now reappear for us in 
the case of the many. 

As we ruefully gaze over the vast accumulation of 
human beings gathered into our crowded cities it does 
come over us, with a sense of horrible panic, that 
every one of them has to die ; every one to be carried 
out and buried. It sounds incredible. They look so 
unlike it. They are running to and fro, thick with 
endless businesses and activities. There they are, in 
their countless thousands, bustling, talking, swearing, 
laughing. They suggest anything except the silence 
and the solemnity of death. Nothing in them leads 
up to it. Nothing is getting ready for it. The life 
that goes on must, of necessity, out of sheer stress of 
work, leave death out of account. So the swarms upon 
swarms flit to and fro, in and out, before our dazed 
eyes, as we peep down dim streets, and queer passages, 
and dirty courts ; and still there are more and more 
slatternly women huddling on the doorsteps to chatter ; 
and still the children team in every corner. How 
terrific, this outflow of multitudinous life! And each 
and all are moving steadily down towards one end. 
Each and all will be aware suddenly of a touch laid 
upon them, of a dark shadow that falls, of a hand that 
draws them aside, of a dumb fate that envelops. Each 
will disappear, be carted out, laid in the earth, left to rot. 

Impossible! The mere number appals; the mono- 
tony of the endless repetition, the dreary, immeasur- 
able accumulation. Where will they find room to 
die? How will they all get buried? How will it 
ever all be actually carried out, in this volume, on 
this awful scale? The air seems to thicken with the 
gloom of these countless and unceasing processions, 
winding trails of craped figures that for ever creep 
to the gaping holes. 

Death is so tremendous, so unique, how can we afford 
to multiply it indefinitely, till it becomes common and 
stale ? No one can sustain any deep emotion over 
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an event like this that gives us no rest, and has become 
as habitual as crossing the street. We are told the 
horrid figures of how many people die every hour in 
London. Who believes them? Who takes them in ? 
We hear them with stony hearts. We can make 
nothing of them. 

The democracy of death! That is our trouble now. 
That is what paralyses the imagination. Listening 
the other night to the splendid music given by the 
genius of Edward Elgar to the ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius,”’ 
I looked round the crowded hall, and found it wholly 
incredible that this absorbing ‘‘ Dream” of a dying 
man, so momentous, so tragic, so solitary, which Car- 
dinal Newman had lifted and transfigured into so 
stupendous an action by the power of his immortal 
verses, was actually going to be enacted by every soul 
there before me. There they sat, ranged row upon 
row, meaningless, nameless hordes; yet each one 
would be singled out at last to become the solitary 
actor in this lonely Epic to which music was lending 
such overwhelming force. Each would gaze out at a 
world that had suddenly gone strange and far away, 
with the look that we all know so well—the look of 
one withdrawn, on whom a mystery has fallen, who 
feels himself sucked away out of our helping hands, and 
already a lorn stranger, troubled, wandering, aware : 


‘‘T am near to death, 
I know it now: 

Not by the token of this faltering breath, 
This chill at heart, this dampness on my brow ; 
"Tis this new feeling, never felt before 
(Be with me, LORD, in my extremity), 
That I am going, that Iam no more. 
*Tis this strange innermost abandonment 
(Lover of souls, great GOD, I look to Thee !), 
This emptying out of each constituent 
And natural force, by which I came to be. 
Pray for me, O my friends! A visitant 
Is knocking his dire summons at my door, 
The like of whom, to scare me and to daunt, 
Has never, never come to me before. 
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Tis Death! O loving friends, 

Your prayers! ’Tis he— 

As though my very being had given way, 

As though I was no more a substance now, 

And could fall back on naught to be my king 

(Help, loving LorD, Thou my sole Refuge, Thou !).” 


Page after page the amazing music rolled out the 
awful meaning of the words, and the scene grew and 
expanded, and all earth and all heaven were drawn 
into the stupendous moment in which this pilgrim’s 
soul passed out of the body into the eternal abyss. 
And still, as the magic of art spent all its power in 
intensifying the dread solemnity of that lonely pil- 
grimage, it became increasingly, insanely, impossible 
to say: “‘ We shall all do it, every one of us!’ This 
drama will repeat itself over and over again. On every 
separate individual in those rows of men the supreme 
interest will suddenly concentrate itself. Each one 
will be the centre of this historic tragedy. Nothing 
will matter at all except what is going on round that 
bed where a man lies dying. Friends will helplessly 
weep ; the priest, perhaps, will come to say the last 
prayer, the priest whom he has never seen till now. 
Heaven will stoop down, earth will quake and fail, 
good and evil will wrestle for his soul; there will be 
for him but one thing doing in all the world—his 
passing, his judgment. 

Yes, and those soft-bosomed women will all lie 
down and die, alone, aloof. Their tender bodies will 
be laid in the earth, and left to drop away to soil and 
dust. 

How commonplace to say it! How banal! How ~ 
stupid! Yet who can believe it? They are all going 
to die. I felt as if I should like to run round the hall 
and catch each of them by the hand, and look in their 
eyes, and say softly: “‘Do you know you and I are 
going to die, just as this music tells us? It will 
happen at last. Is it not odd ?” 

We are back, it would seem, with the French 
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preachers, who kept saying that to Louis XIV. and 
his astonished Court. 

Yet there is this difference between saying it to 
Kings and saying it to the people : 

To the Kings it was always said to remind them of 
their weakness, of their shame. It was flung out 
against the pomp and vainglory of the world. It was 
used as the skeleton at the feast. 

‘* Ah, you with the crown there, in your purple and 
silks, with your golden throne, and your pride of place, 
and your armies and your wealth ! it will all go crum- 
bling into dust, and you will be stripped bare, and be 
the food of worms !”’ 

So the preacher cried, to humiliate, to degrade. 

But it is wholly otherwise with us. In face of the 
dying swarms of the people the thought of death comes 
rather to dignify and to enthrone. 

For them it is life that is mean, life that is insignifi- 
cant. There is nothing to mark one man out from 
another. Each is but a sample, a unit in a heap. 
Looking round the Queen’s Hall, how small they all 
appeared, how devoid of special character; an un- 
named crowd, one man like any other. No Kings 
there, no glorious Queens. Their days brought them 
no singular honour. They did not look as if they 
counted for anything, or would be missed, or had any 
peculiar worth. Everything in this huge city con- 
spires to depress their value, to render them common, 
to wipe out distinction, to mix and confound them 
up in the herd. 

Yes, life is inglorious. But death! The thought 
that all would die, suddenly singled each one there in 
the hall out into a separate identity. Each was to 
be the sole actor in this same tremendous drama which 
we were trembling under. Round each, then, rolls 
a tragedy. For each there is the solitary pilgrimage, 
with its mysterious magnificences, with its overmaster- 
ing awe. Each has its heroic moment of fiery trial, 
of scorching peril. Nothing can rob death of its ancient 
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majesty. And, therefore, the dull crowd broke up into 
separate personal souls; and over each a mystery 
brooded ; and a dignity fell upon them, and an ele- 
mental grandeur. The hour would arrive, the hour 
heroic and sublime, of the great adventure ; the hour 
when the particular call would sound; and each be 
named; and all that is now so thin and common- 
place and suburban would fall away; and out would 
step the lone soul into the dread unseen arena, and 
become a spectacle to angels, face to face with its 
Gop. 

“Go forth, O Christian soul!’ so the high challenge 
will ring its clarion peal. ‘‘Go forth in the name 
of the FATHER who created thee ; in the name of the 
Son, JESuS CHRIST, whose blood was shed for thee ; 
in the name of the Hoty Guost, who sanctified thee.” 

Stripped and bare, in its primordial identity, it will 
pass before the judgment of the Eternal. The 
trumpet shall blow, the books will be open, the 
throne be set. 


“Jesus! LorD! In mercy spare! 
By Thy birth, and by Thy Cross, 
Rescue him from endless loss.” 


Yes, for the many, for the people, in this huge city 
it is not as it was for Kings and Queens of old. It is 
life that demeans. It is death that exalts. Life drags 
them down into the undistinguished ruck; death lifts 
the poorest and pettiest of them all on to the high 
level of tragedy. 

And now and again, as this recognition sways over 
us, it seems as if it could be the only thing worth 
thinking about. Death ought to be our dominant 
idea. In death we find ourselves ; we arrive at our 
proper significance. Death is the supreme fact; it 
ought, surely, to be never absent from heart and head ; 
it ought to follow us as we rise, and sleep with us as 
we lie down. It ought to occupy and possess our 
imagination. It ought to be impossible to forget it 
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for one moment. It ought to give colour and tone to 
all our experiences ; it should be the one strong master- 
ing interpretation of our every act and word. We 
ought to be stopping people in the street to repeat, 
like Trappist monks, the one unchanging phrase from 
which life derives all the meaning that it can ever 
have: “Il faut mourir !” 

So we fancy ; yet as soon as we think this, we are 
brought up short. There is nothing which so little 
bears thinking about as death. There is nothing to 
be made of it. There is no growth in the idea. We 
say it; and say it again; and that is all that can be 
said. “I am going to die!” It is a blank wall up to 
which we have come. The path ends; it leads no- 
where. We have no experience to learn from, no 
resources to draw upon. ‘From that bourne no 
traveller returns.”” We stare and stare into the black 
night, we listen with all our ears, and no sound is to 
be heard. We can frame no picture, we can make 
nothing of it. As for the piteous physical details, 
they convey nothing at all to us. We simply don’t 
believe them, except in the way of bald abstract 
necessity. What it can mean for my body to be laid 
in earth, and for my flesh to drop away from my 
bones and crumble into dust, I find it impossible to 
say. The statement is entirely without context, with- 
out any positive meaning whatever. 

Obviously, then, this direction of my thought upon 
death as the dominant fact is futile, is sterile. It does 
not get me on towards any goal. It may sweep across 
me as it did across this or that generation in the past, 
to leave its rather useless impress upon bridges where 
painters painted their dreary ‘“‘ Dance of Death.” 
Even a mystery play, like “ Everyman,” has only a 
passing impression to make. The religion that simply 
takes the form of bringing death suddenly into con- 
trast with the buoyancy of earthly life must always 
be a little limited and childish in its range. It may 
charm dramatically, and give a momentary solemnity 
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to life; but it has not got to the essential form of 
religion. 

For religion is, above all things, a matter of life, not 

Hs death. It is faith in the Gop of life, unto whom all 
ive. 

This is its beginning and this its end. This is the 
heart of the whole matter. 

Therefore it was that the Israelite was taken clear 
away from the environment of Egypt, in which re- 
ligion had concentrated itself on the sole fact of death 
and judgment ; and was taught, first, to leave all this 
dim after-world out of account, out of sight, in order 
that he might fasten upon the one and only supreme 
reality, ‘‘ Gop alive, here and now.” He was.taught 
to abhor the grave and its hollow emptiness. He was 
forced back from the notion of immortality. That 
might be left out, in order that he might cry with the 
entire force of his being: ‘‘ The grave cannot praise 
Thee ; death cannot celebrate Thee; they that go 
down into the pit cannot hope for Thy truth; the 
living, the living, they shall praise Thee, as I do this 
day.” 

This is religion, in its root. Begin here. Lay 
fast hold. Only out of this beginning can you go 
further. 

What was the step that carried it further? The 
discovery of the significance of sin. 

The living alone can praise Gop. But, alas! who 
are alive ? Who retain the life unspotted and un- 
hurt, in which they can offer praise ? 

Life—this precious, holy life, man’s one offering, 
man’s one material for worship, is aware of some 
strange sickliness that overpowers it, some secret 
wound is undermining it; its life-blood is being 
drained. It cannot, with a sure confidence, present 
itself before the living Gop. It is smitten with some 
intangible fear, some morose shame. ‘“‘ There is death 
in the pot.” Some evil scent of death pollutes the 
act of living. “Oh, wretched man!” He would if 
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he could live and rejoice in his life and thank Gop by 
living ; for that is religion. But he cannot doit. He 
feels the sentence of death in himself. ‘‘ Who shall 
deliver ? What shall restore ?” 

Death shall deliver. That is the answer. Death 
itself shall restore. Death shall purge out death ; 
that is the amazing news. Death, recognised, acknow- 
ledged as the heritage of wrong and the witness of 
sin, yet accepted for that very reason as the sign of 
penitence, as the proof of loyalty; this is the secret 
by which the channels of communion between the 
soul and Gop will once again be flung open; and the 
life that so spurns its own sin will, by the violence of 
death, be set free from all that can ever kill it; and 
will eject the poison from its veins; and will admit 
the fresh, clean force of pardoning love; and will 
live again in a strength far beyond its old powers ; 
will live again with a life that can never die ; and will 
be exalted once again to reassert its ancient and vic- 
torious faith: ‘‘ Death cannot celebrate Thee, O 
Gop. The grave cannot praise Thee. The living, 
the living, they shall praise Thee, as I do this day.” 

Religion is life; but now, in CurisT, this life has 
already passed under the purging of death. 

Here is our Creed in its fullness. The life that we live 
now in the flesh we live in the power of Him who has 
died and risen again—of Him who has death, not in 
front of Him, but behind Him. It is a life on which | 
death has left its mark, but only to increase its glory. 
For the death that it has died is the death that de- 
livers. Itis the death of Pardon; the death of Honour ; 
the death of Praise. This life has made death the very 
secret of its victory. Death itself is dead in Him who 
lived, and was dead, and lives for evermore. 

What is the practical result ? It is this. We who 
are in CHRIST need not stare into the dark hollow of 
coming death, striving helplessly to anticipate what is 
hopelessly hidden from us, straining into the blind 
darkness in unprofitable impotence. Nay! We can 
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leave it alone ; we can trust ourselves to meet it when 
it comes, whatever it may mean. 

For we are already in touch, in communion, with 
the life that has passed through it. That is the life 
which is now to possess and rule us; and it will do 
so in the power of the risen CHRIST, who has already 
prevailed over death, and transformed death into 
victory. The word that we are to pass round to one 
another is, not ‘‘ You and I shall have to die some 
day,” but “‘ We are dead : our life is even now hid with 
CHRIST in GOD, since CHRIST, who is alive unto GoD, 
is hid in us.” 

We are dead. That is it. 

We are in possession of the seed of life that died and 
lived. We are now dying. We are not to try to 
anticipate physical death in imagination, which we 
cannot do; but we are to anticipate it in fact, in con- 
duct, which we can do; for the power to do so is in us. 
We are to begin dying now: dying to ourselves ; 
dying to the lust of the eye and the pride of life; 
dying to the flesh; dying to greed, ambition, envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness ; dying to the 
body of sin. 

We are to be employed in dying daily, driving the 
stake of the cross through the self, so that it is killed ; 
dying to our best self, also, inasmuch as it is seen to 
be flawed and soiled, and must be purged and reborn 
before we can trust it or bring it for a pure offering 
before Gop. We must let our very best be laid on the 
cross with JEsus, that He may fashion it anew. We 
must let all go, make the entire surrender—heart, and 
desire, and thought, and will. All that is in us must 
have the print of the nails; all must know the 
shame; all must be resigned and buried in baptism, 
that He may lift it all out of death. 

This is our Christian calling; this is the life of 
faith. It is occupied, as you see, with the thought of 
death, but not as a paralysing and blind event that 
waits to engulf us in an unknown abyss, but as a 
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law by which we ever live more and more abun- 
dantly. 

Religion is still concerned with life as life, just as 
the old faith of the Jew declared: ‘‘ The living, the 
living, they alone shall praise.” But now it is the 
life, reborn out of death, which is our objective. It is 
those who have died and are alive for evermore who 
alone can praise aright. 

So learning to die daily, we need not trouble to ask 
what death, when it comes, will actually mean. 

Enough to know that it will show itself to be the 
natural climax and realisation of the long process by 
which we have anticipated it. Curist found in the 
physical act of dying the exact presentation and 
embodiment of the work committed Him by His 
FATHER. His whole commission summed itself up in 
this, that He was to crown it by giving His life for the 
sheep. He so framed His life that death became its 
proper consummation. He so set His will towards 
Gop that the death upon the cross appeared as the 
perfected form of the offering which He desired to 
make. He disciplined His willso that it should find its 
completed issue in drinking the bitter cup of death, 
which His FATHER could not suffer to pass from Him. 
He took up the attitude towards sin, towards man, 
towards GoD, which would render the physical death 
which He had to die the inevitable expression of His 
passionate penitence and of His unshaken love. He 
so fashioned His life that death became the secret of 
His power, the method of the victory. 

And all this we also are now enabled to do in 
Him. 

Death is to give us the cue by which to interpret 
and order our life. But death, not as a miserable end 
to all that makes life bright and beautiful; not as a 
dread foe lurking in dark ambush to destroy and 
devour ; but death as the instrument of renewal, as 
the mode of our rebirth, as the law of our Transfigura- 
tion, as the fount of all our New Day. 
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Death is to be our true sacrifice; the hour of our 
offering. We give ourselves over by death out of our 
dead selves into the hands of the living Gop. In and 
_.through death we present ourselves in CuristT before 
the throne of Gop’s glory. 

And what enables death to become this pure offering ? 

Just one thing—that it should be robbed of its sting ; 
robbed of that which renders it the seal of our ruin. 

And the sting of death is sin. Die to sin, and death 
has no sting, no fear, no menace. Die to sin, now, as 
you are, in the flesh; and death has lost its terror. 

Die to your sinning self, as you know it, in its greed, 
in its lust, in its hardness, in its selfishness; and the 
grave has no victory that it can ever win over you. 

Die to sin; and death becomes the proof that you 
are dead, and the passage to the new life to which you 
are pledged. 

Die to sin. Mortify yourmembers-that are upon the 
earth. ‘“‘Howcan we who are dead to sin live any longer 
therein?” ‘‘ Know ye not that so many of us as were 
baptized into JEsuS CHRIST were baptized into His 
death? Therefore we are buried with Him by baptism 
into death, that the body of sin might be destroyed, 
that henceforth we should not serve sin.” “‘ Let not 
sin, therefore, reign in your mortal bodies, that ye 
should obey it in the lusts thereof. Neither yield ye 
your members as instruments of unrighteousness unto 
sin, but yield yourselves to Gop as them that are alive 
from the dead, and your members as instruments of 
righteousness unto Gop.” “Free from sin and ser- 
vants to Gop, ye have your fruit unto holiness and 
the end everlasting life.” 

What a ringing Gospel! What a _ triumphant 
message ! 

Let us be up and doing, to make it ourown. Wecan 
be at it now, for it is already ours. Day by day we 
may be becoming dead to the very motions of sin. So 
that, at the last, when death is on us, it will but be the 
close of a familiar process, the consummation of our 
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habitual effort. We shall understand it, for we shall 
have made it our friend. It will be the ultimate 
moment of our life-long offering. It will be intelligible, 
even in its pain and terror. For it will finish our puri- 
fication. 

And, on the far side of the dark river, if by the good 
mercy of GoD we find ourselves surprised at the great 
peace fallen upon us and say: 


‘Why have I now no fear at meeting Him? 
Along my earthly life, the thought of Death 
And Judgment was to me most terrible. 
Now that the Hour is come, my fear is fled. 
And at the balance of my destiny, 

Now close upon me, I can forward look 
With a serenest joy ”’ 


—then the good angel will answer also to us, as to the 
pilgrim’s soul of ‘“‘ Gerontius ”’: 
It is because— 


“ Then thou didst fear, that now thou dost not fear. 
Thou hast forestalled the agony ; and so 
For thee the bitterness of death is past.” 


XVII 
SINGING WITH THE UNDERSTANDING 


“Wherefore let him that speaketh in an unknown tongue pray 
that he may interpret... . Whatisit,then? I will pray with the 
spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also ; I will sing with 
the spirit, and I willsing with the understanding also.... Brethren, 
be not children in understanding: . . . in understanding be men.” 
—I COR. xiv. 13, 15, 20. 


Tue Apostle is face to face with the problem round 
which the stormy story of the Church has turned 
ever since. Here is the antithesis which it has found 
it so difficult to solve—the antithesis between the spirit 
and the understanding, between the emotions and the 
reason, between the inner feelings and the formal 
creed. If only we could pray with the spirit, and 
pray also with the understanding! But how to do 
it? How to keep the unruly pair together ? How to 
preserve balance and co-ordination ? That is just the 
difficulty. The Church has always been torn in two 
by the rival interests, working in opposite directions. 
Always there has been the ferment of the Spi ir, 
shaking itself free, straining at the limitations of utter- 
ance, breaking out for the very fervent desire that it 
hath from the soul that is “‘ athirst for Gop, yea, even 
for the living Gop.” How can it be withheld from the 
activities into which its passion for GoD impels it ? 
Who can forbid it as it sings out its joy in unpre- 
meditated songs of adoration and thanksgiving ? 
The spirit of man responds to the Spirir of Gop, and 
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that Spirit rushes like a wind, and leaps like a flame 
of fire. Man, too, must surrender to the exaltation, 
must quiver under the compelling heat. ‘‘ Where the 
SPIRIT of the Lor is, there is liberty.”’ No one shall 
impose fetters on that liberty. Its impetus is from 
within, and is its own justification. It blows as the 
wind blows. The soul can but yield to the Divine 
impulse in its rise and fall, in its mysterious notion. 
Who can dictate to it its fixed expression, its precise 
sounds ? Enough that it is the Spirit. Whither it 
is carried, it will go. 

““T will sing with the spirit.” That has been the 
natural claim of every religious revival, of every newly- 
converted soul. And there is a stage, a moment, 
when such a claim is almost inevitable. 

But then, over against all this stands the un- 
answerable witness of the understanding. It has four 
main lines of criticism, and all of them are obviously 
valid. 

1. First, it foretells the transitoriness of the religion 
which is content to sing only with the spirit. That 
first glory of exultation is bound to pass. The original 
impulse cannot be sure of itself. It has its better 
and its worse moments. How is it going to judge 
between them? It has its inevitable lapses and 
weaknesses. How is it to check them? Of what 
self-criticism is it capable? When the black hours 
arrive, when the dull recoil sets in, when the exhausted 
emotion flags, how will it survive? How will it 
sustain itself? ‘‘I will sing with the spirit.” But 
the spirit won’t always sing. It may refuse to sing ; 
refuse unaccountably, disastrously, irrationably. And 
no soul can carry on a permanent life by fits and starts. 
It must know how to endure through and fill up the 
dry intervals. It must have something to fall back 
upon. It must be able to store reserves for days of 
need. It must have an alternative method. It must 
have a refuge secured for it. It must have a secret 
of patience, of persistence, of tenacity, which will 
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come into play when it has no song at all to sing. So 
alone can it hope to be still alive when the es 
to sing is recovered. 

' And (2) then the song that is formless cannot last, 
because of its monotony. It is all very well to bubble 
over with inarticulate rapture at the first ecstatic hour ; 
but who would wish this to be continued? Who 
would not weary of its repetition ? Something must 
be done to give it variety, to prolong the interest. 
What can be more terribly wearisome than the effort 
to prolong a moment of joy indefinitely, beyond what 
it will bear ? We know the disgust which comes over 
us as we watch, as some stale religious revivalism, the 
feverish and hysterical attempt to flog an emotion into 
life when it is failing. The “tongues” of which 
St. Paul is speaking would have soon become singularly 
tiresome as they reiterated their meaningless ecstasy. 
Human emotion is incapable of sustaining itself for 
long at a high pitch. That is why you must do some- 
thing more than “sing with the spirit.” The spirit 
will come to an end; and what then ? 

3. Thirdly, the understanding can complain, as 
the Apostle does, against the individualism of this 
‘“‘ singing only with the spirit.”” Those “‘ tongues ”’ did 
nothing for the fellowship ; the emotion was shut up 
within itself. It could not convey itself to another, 
for it had no intelligible formula by which to carry 
its meaning. It has to taste its joy alone. It cannot 
be made to go round, so that heart is knit to heart. 
“Singing with the spirit”? is singing to yourself. 
And, if it cannot discover some utterance by which 
to render itself available for the fellowship close about 
it, still less can it transmit its message to the genera- 
tion that will follow, to the Church that is to abide 
until its LoRD comes again. It hands on no heritage ; 
it lays up no historic store; it builds no binding 
traditions. It passes, and leaves nothing behind it. 
Feelings, however strong, perish, and are forgotten. 
Only by consenting to transpose themselves into valid 
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terms, into elected and settled and precise forms; 
only by submitting to the discipline of finding intelli- 
gent expression ; can they be anything but fleeting and 
empty memories, that die as the blossoms die. They 
will deposit no fruit; they will not pass into the 
common stock of spiritual wealth, on which those yet 
unborn may draw. The songs of the spirit must be 
written down if they are to live beyond the narrow 
date of those who sang them. 

4. Fourthly, the understanding can rightly ask 
whether the Incarnation only redeemed half of man’s 
nature. Was it only the emotional spirit to which the 
Revelation of GoD in CHRIST made its appeal? Has 
the rest of man no place in the work of redemption ? 
Have his reason, his judgment, his mind, his will, no 
office to fulfil in the kingdom? Religion is of the 
heart—yes ; but the head cannot be forgotten or 
omitted. There is no dividing line that can be drawn 
sharply through a man’s being, as if his life could go 
on in two compartments, and each need not inquire 
what is happening in the other. Man is essentially 
one. That is the root-principle of personality. In 
whatever his feelings do, his thinking self has a share. 
There is no power on earth that can shut it out. To 
attempt its exclusion, to ignore its activity, is to create 
a war in the members. The reason will then recoil 
into a mood of cynical criticism. It may take its 
revenge in bitter scoffs at what it is forbidden to under- 
stand; or it may lurk as a poisonous doubt, sceptical 
of anything so obviously unintelligent as this song 
sung only by the spirit ; or it may rise in indignation to 
repudiate that which it has the right to condemn. 
For reason has standards of its own, which are Gop- 
given, and which it dare not betray. To deny their 
validity would be its death. 

It has the standard of law; and by this it denounces 
the disorderly turmoil of the seething emotions. It 
has the standard of sanity; and by this it condemns 
the unwholesome exaggerations and morbid excite- 
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ments of the feelings that ignore its control. It 
has the standard of duty and the moral conscience ; 
and it cannot endure the unsteady and fluctuating 
conduct of religious sentimentalism. It has the 
standard given by right judgment; and it is outraged 
by the vulgarities of excess, and the ugliness that 
comes from lack of restraint. Ah! and then, too, 
it has a more dangerous gift, the gift of humour— 
humour which is the explosive reaction of the reason 
at the sight of disproportion or incongruity ; humour 
which takes the real measure of that inflated egotism 
to which all self-conscious emotion is perilously liable 
when it is absorbed in its own experiences. 

In all these ways, the reason that is left outside 
revolts, and revolts vehemently ; and has a right to 
revolt, and knows that it is right in so revolting. It 
is not in mere scepticism, it is not merely in the cold- 
blooded indifference of science—nay, it is in the 
name of that GoD who gave reason its own truth to 
follow and obey, that it pronounces its scathing 
judgment on a spiritual experience that refuses its 
co-operation. It cannot but declare that Gop is not 
served by silliness, by disorder, by vulgarity, by 
excess, by ponderous imperviousness to criticism. It 
cannot but detect the egotism that can inflate reli- 
gious emotionalism just as terribly as if it were the 
selfish sensualism of the world. 

So the deadly schism spreads in the man. Reason 
is conscious of a religious sanction in its attack upon 
religiousness. It appears as the critic, the foe of 
religion ; yet the man who so uses it refuses to be 
regarded as godless, as irreligious. Rather, it is in 
his loyalty to a Gop of reason that he despises and 
derides the devotion paid by those who sing and pray 
without the understanding. 

We all are but too painfully conscious of that schism 
between the spirit and the understanding. It is this 
fatal disruption which makes our generation so impo- 
tent. The gulf yawns between those who sing with 
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the spirit, who find simple joy in religion, and those 
whose understanding can find no way of so singing. 
They look on in wonder at what religious people are 
intellectually and critically satisfied with. If this is 
what religion means, then it cannot be for them. 
They must stand outside. 

How pitiful! For they are such good men, such 
sound men, such high-minded men, with such spiritual 
ey, such serious faith, such gracious devotion to 

uty ! 

Yet they are thrown out, lost to the religious move- 
ments, lost to Christianity, lost to the service of the 
Holy Fellowship, lost to us, because they have so good 
a case against us ; because we, of the religious emotions, 
are so silly, so vapid; because we will not think things 
out, and use sane language, and interpret to outsiders 
our gift of tongues ; because we will not take the’trouble 
to sing with the understanding; because they are 
true to themselves. So they are lost through our 
fault, and will not pray or sing at all if they cannot do 
it with that understanding which they hold from Gop 
in honourable charge. 

Yet we are always tempted, in justifying ourselves 
for their loss, to take the easy line and say, “ Religion 
must be of the heart. It cannot always explain 
itself. It is absurd to ask it to justify everything 
before the bar of reason.’? What is faith if it is not 
its own justification—its own sufficient motive force ? 
Spiritual things are spiritually discovered. Did not 
the Apostle himself say that? ‘‘ Not many wise”’ 
ever find their way in. Revelation is hidden from the 
wise and prudent, and revealed unto babes. Did 
not Curist Himself thank Gop for that? We know 
in the spirit the reality of our experiences in the spirit 
—this deliverance, this joy, this peace, this priestly 
absolution, this sacramental grace. It happens. We 
have felt it. What more can we give as evidence 
than our inward assurance—the witnesss of our own 
conviction ? If these wise men will not accept this 
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evidence, that is not our fault. It cannot be laid 
before them in arguments, to be analysed and dissected. 
There is no vivisection possible here. You cannot 
coldly and scientifically examine the living emotion. 
Here we are, in the spirit; praying in the spirit ; 
singing in the spirit. Religion must always be 
mystical, be unutterable, be ecstatic. It can only be 
experienced from within ; it can only interpret itself 
by being felt. The division between it and the scien- 
tific reason is inevitable, is absolute. If the men of 
understanding would know what we mean, they cannot 
do so from the point of view of the understanding. 
Let them surrender that; let them sacrifice that. 
Let them become as little children, and yield to the 
spirit. Then, and then only, will they know what it is 
to “ pray with the spirit and to sing with the spirit.” 

Now, all that sounds so right because it is just half- 
true ; and, by virtue of that half-truth, it can drag 
into its service those deep and impressive words of our 
Lorp, and of St. Paul, which it has quoted. 

It is true that religion is of the spirit. It is only 
spiritually discerned. In the spirit alone it has its 
original seat, its pivot of action, its source of power, its 
valid interpretation, its peculiar sphere. It can never 
begin in the understanding. It can never be arrived at 
by the mere forces of reason. It is always and essen- 
tially a thing of the spirit—a spiritual experience to 
which faith is the key. Religion belongs to a kingdom 
which is closed except to an act of spiritual emotion. 
Perfectly true! We must cling to this, if we are to 
keep the purity of religion full and free. 

It begins in the spirit. Yes, but the whole question 
is whether it stops there. Can it arrest itself in this 
its primary condition ? Can it abide in the childhood 
by which it entered, and refuse to grow into a manhood 
that understands? Grant that down there, in the secret 
depths of the Being, the hidden bond holds by which 
it is knit into Gop, and that no word can utter, no 
effort can formulate, the mystery of that union ; grant 
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that each man knows his own hidden “name” to 
himself, and that he sings the song which no man 
knoweth but he to whom it is given; still, is he not to 
be steadily moving in the direction of utterance? Is 
he not to tell what he can, even though he can never 
exhaust the telling? Is he to say nothing because he 
cannot say all? Is he powerless to think at all about 
that which goes beyond all that he can think or say ? 
“The love of Gop passeth all understanding.” Yes! 
But St. Paul mentions that as a reason for knowing all 
we can of it, not for acquiescence in total ignorance. 
Only by striving to know our utmost, can we discover 
how it surpasses all we know. “‘ That ye may know 
the love of Gop which passeth all knowledge.” Brain 
and wits must be brought to bear upon it if we are to 
get a little further into the heart of the mystery. 
True, these cannot begin until the spirit has given them 
material. Spiritual experiences are the only data 
with which reason can set to work. It must accept 
them as its facts, just as it accepts the facts of human 
experience as its sole ground for speculation. But 
granted this, can it make nothing of them? Can it 
find no law, principle, purpose, intelligence in them ? 
Can it not advance in understanding more and more of 
their wonder, and their coherence, and their glory ? 

It is to this question that St. Paul cries his confident 
answer : “ I will sing with the spirit, but I will sing with 
the understanding also.” 

First, with the spirit. First, that profound emotion. 
First, that mystic action. First, the mystery of faith. 
First, the inarticulate rapture of ‘“‘the tongues.” 
But there shall be, for him, no stopping there. There 
is so much of his manhood still unexercised, still outside 
the original Peace. All his reasoning powers are 
waiting there at the entry. They are keen to get to 
work ; keen to be taken up into the new light, and 
to consecrate themselves to the new task ; keen to read 
the new riddle of this marvellous transfiguration, to 
penetrate within the strange secrets of this kindly 
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experience. They can carry it forward, they can 
enlarge and develop it, they can minister to its growth. 
Therefore, though he can sing to the spirit, he is not 
satisfied with that ; he has much yet to achieve. He will 
never be content until he sings with the understanding 
also. Because so only can that first faith grow. So 
only can it tell out its meaning. So only can it be 
brought into the common stock, can it be given social 
expression. So only can his personal experiences make 
for public edification. 

And St. Paul is, above all things, a missionary. He 
hungers to reach other souls; he must deliver his 
message. Woe is on him if he do not preach! He 
must, therefore, have words; he must find expression ; 
he must draw men together into the Fellowship of a 
common Creed. 

And how, then, can he possibly be content with his own 
personal experiences of spiritual joy ? Nay! Though 
he have these in abundance, “ though he be lifted up 
in visions into the Third Heaven, and hear unutterable 
things, though he speak with tongues more than they 
all,’ yet all this is as nothing to him if he cannot sing 
with the understanding also, and so share his secret 
with the Brethren. “Yes,” he cries, “‘I would 
rather in the Church speak five words with my under- 
standing that, by my voice, I may teach others also, 
than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue.” 

We stand at a moment when it is imperative to recall 
this confident intellectual courage of St. Paul; for 
there is much going on about us which, by its very 
interest and charm, invites us to forget it. The revival 
of the mystical spirit, which is so full of encouragement, 
makes us offers which have their peril. We all know 
what has happened of late. For instance, the inner 
phenomena of spiritual experience have recovered 
their significance, and science is ready to treat them 
with serious reality. Your own effort at Psychical 
Research,* under the steady adherence of Henry 
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Sidgwick, has found itself at last delivered from its 
dim spiritual laboratories, and speaks its message out 
in the open to a world that is now ready to listen to the 
elaborate and fascinating expression of its equipped 
philosophy, given, with the additional force of his early 
death to commend it, by the skilful handling of 
Frederic Myers. Through him we have been taught 
to recognise the limitations of consciousness, and to 
appeal to the dominant authority of uprushes and 
invasions from a subliminal and subconscious self. 
We have been carried below or above the levels where 
the understanding does its work. 

Then came the famous Gifford lectures of Professor 
James, compelling popular attention to the width and 
depth of the subject, by massing in evidence the 
strangely interesting records of all those who, in a 
thousand varied ways, have learned to sing with the 
spirit rather than with the understanding. 

At this moment, again, there comes from the new 
Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford a little book 
on “Science and Immortality” strangely different in 
tone from the language to which Science has habituated 
us. Scientifically and philosophically indeed he pro- 
nounces the verdict of negation. ‘‘ Science knows 
nothing of a soul; it minimises to the vanishing-point 
the importance of the individual.” So he, as Pro- 
fessor, declares. Yet he turns to praise as children 
of light and children of the spirit “a little flock, the 
very salt of the earth, who, careless of what reason is 
saying, preserve for us the Faith that looks through 
Death.” Listen to his words: “‘ When Reason calls 
in vain and arguments fall on deaf ears, the still small 
voice of a life lived in the full faith of another may 
compel an unwilling assent by a strong indefinite 
attraction, not to be explained in words, outside the 
laws of philosophy—something which is not apparent 
to the senses, and which is manifest only in its effect.” 

So the Professor writes, and he approves this emo- 
tional assent, for, as he declares, “‘ the human heart, 
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fed on the dry husks of facts, has a hidden want, which 
Science cannot supply. To keep his mind sweet, the 
modern scientific student should be saturated with 
the Bible and Plato, with Shakespeare and Milton. 
“To see life through their eyes may enable a man 
to strike a balance between the rational and the 
emotional, which is the most serious difficulty of the 
Intellectual life.” The Professor himself confesses 
that he would rather be wrong with Plato than right 
with those who deny the proof of Immortality.* 

Nor is it only on the lips of Science that we hear 
these novel accents of intellectual surrender. But 
there have been offers and proposals made lately in 
the regions of Criticism and Philosophy which show 
how deep is the working of the spirit. 

Take the work of the Abbé Loisy. Here is an 
attempt, fascinating in its temper and aim, to set the 
Creed of the soul free from the pressure brought to 
bear upon it by the critical understanding. Spirit 
is to create its own facts, which are facts in and 
to the spirit, but which stand outside the limita- 
tions under which facts are weighed in the scale 
of the historical faculty. That which the inner 
spiritual experience requires to be true, is, for that 
reason, real. This is its reality—that it is essential 
to the self-realisation of spirit. We are in a region 
where it is meaningless to apply the cold tests and 
standards of physical and material actualism or 
scientific investigations. Our Gospel begins where 
Criticism ends. The spirit works out through its true 
self-evolved development, its own justification for 
what it declares to be true. The reason, the critical 
intelligence, has no part in it except to exhibit and 
determine what the inner Christian experience has 
actually asserted itself to be and to require. 

Ah! what a relief if we could so escape, with all our 
spiritua] wealth, out of the reach of all these nagging 
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problems with which scientific Criticism invades us, 
asking insistently for evidence of concrete reality, for 
proof of when and how, for production of witnesses 
and authorities, for intelligent grounds on which to 
accept the historical fact. We might then laugh at 
the negative and destructive work of the understand- 
ing, for we should still be free as ever to go right 
beyond it, and to verify our belief from within, and to 
sing with the spirit. 

Yet how dare we hope for so easy a deliverance ? 
Still the serious pronouncement of the Apostle would 
pursue us with its haunting necessity. ‘‘ Never will 
I be content to sing with the spirit only. Somehow it 
is laid upon me, I must find a way to sing with the 
understanding also.” 

We cannot win a spiritual triumph out of our 
intellectual wreckage. True, the facts embodied in a 
Creed are not barely historical, not mere events ; but 
are facts as interpreted by a transfiguring spirit. The 
spirit must be in action in order for the facts to become 
what they are to Faith. Only in the spirit can they 
be made intelligible as the grounds of a Belief. Quite 
true! They are spiritual facts as they are presented 
to Faith, and can only be spiritually discerned. But 
the fact must, after all, be there for spirit to interpret 
and transfigure. Its interpretation, its transfiguration 
cannot be suspended in air. It must have a body that 
it quickens ; and that body has relations and associa- 
tions and conditions which inevitably belong to history, 
and involve material events, and touch ground. 
Belief in the Incarnation cannot avoid the assertion 
that, in and through historical conditions, Gop has 
made to us His manifestation of Himself in the Spirit. 
That must mean that history can lend itself to such 
a purpose ; that facts and events and bodily acts can 
be so used as the organs of a spiritual revelation. 
And, if so capable of a higher use, then the element 
of fact in them is essential to the manifestation. It 
cannot be omitted, or ignored, or dropped out. If 
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the manifestation embodied itself in it, then it is, in 
some sense, vital to the reality of that manifestation. 
To make it immaterial to the spiritual issue is to deny 
the significance of embodiment, which it is the purpose 
of the Incarnation to assert. ‘‘A body hast thou 
prepared me.” So deep the words are! The whole 
long story of the Preparation consummates itself in 
- the moment when the material conditions were at 
last ready to be assumed and transfigured. And these 
material conditions must lie open to the handling and 
the scrutiny of the understanding. It cannot be to us 
of no account what the verdict on them of the under- 
standing may be. We dare not give it the go-by. 
We dare not attempt to live a divided existence. 
We must bend ourselves to the hard task of bringing 
together into harmony the pronouncement of the 
heart with the requirements of the head ; the needs of 
Faith, with the verdict of Criticism. If we would sing ~ 
confidently in the spirit, we must sing with the under- 
standing also. 

May I venture to bring to your notice one other 
appeal lately made to us ; an appeal of singular beauty 
and nobility of tone; an appeal which is bound to 
touch our very heart of hearts? It is made by an 
Oxford Professor of Philosophy, Mr. J. A. Stewart, 
in a book on the ‘‘ Myths of Plato.” He, in the name 
of reason, invites us to find the grounds for our central 
convictions clear away beyond all the ground that can 
ever be covered by the work of the Categorical Under- 
standing in the mystical depths of Transcendental 
Feeling. Here, in the primal emotion which transcends 
all conceivable experience, we can attain to absolute 
certainty in the existence of Gop, of the Soul, of the 
Unity of the World. This certainty precedes all our 
use of reason and is the sole ground on which we are 
able to reason. It can never, therefore, suffer confuta- 
tion by the reason for which it alone accounts. Reason, 
working under its Categorical Determination, will 
inevitably deny all these convictions. The Categories 
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supply no evidence for Gop or the soul, or the unity 
of things. They are forbidden, by their very nature, 
from recognising the proofs. For the proofs lie behind 
and beyond evidence. Only, the Categories, by the 
fact of being at work, testify to the reality of the con- 
viction which they can never justify. 

So Professor Stewart declares. So he argues that 
Plato intended. Therefore we are to live as if it were 
true that Gop and the soul exist, though all the facts 
delivered to our examination by the intelligence deny 
it. We are prohibited from argument, or from 
rational expression of what we believe; for reason has 
no means of expressing it, and argument is meaningless 
in this region. We can only throw up mystical and 
allegorical tales, which will symbolise what is true, but 
must never be taken to be “ true ”’ in the limited sense 
of the Categorical Intelligence. To ask for a reason is 
to miss the point. ‘The problem of the Universe,” 
he writes, “‘is not propounded to consciousness, and 
consciousness cannot solve it. Consciousness can feel 
that it has been propounded and solved elsewhere, but 
cannot genuinely think it. It is propounded to that 
on which Consciousness supervenes, and is ever being 
silently understood and solved by that principle. 
And the least misleading report both of the problem 
and its solution reaches consciousness through Feeling. 
Feeling stands nearer than thought to that basal 
personality which is itself the problem of the Universe 
and its solution.” 

‘“The whole matter is summed up for me in the 
words of Plotinus: If a man were to inquire of Nature, 
‘Wherefore dost thou bring forth creatures ?’ and 
she were willing to answer, she would say, ‘ Ask 
me not; but understand in silence, even as I am 
silent,’ ’’* 

Plotinus! How characteristic! The ancient 
mystical offer, made yet again, in a day of intellectual 
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discovery and discomfiture! And the offer is made so 
tenderly, so wisely, in so high a spirit, with so gracious 
an expression. No one could make it more willingly 
or with better authority. 

Yet once again, dare we accept? Dare we fling our- 
selves right outside the field of danger and the risks of 
war, and find our peace there, in the emotional abyss, 
whither the restless inquiries of the Understanding are 
impotent to enter ? 

Ah! Ifwecould! But the very phrase with which 
Plotinus closed the passage we have read recalls us to 
ourselves. 

“Understand in silence, even as I am silent.” 
Enclosed in the transcendental emotion, we are enclosed 
in silence. We are alone with ourselves. No man can 
share our conviction, for we can never utter it. No 
voice can break the loneliness. Over against us is 
silence; and within us silence answers unto silence as 
deep to deep. We gaze into the eyes of Nature, but 
her lips never move. How true, you will say! How 
entirely my own experience! Yes! We all have that 
experience. There is a truth which can only be felt 
and known in silence, and our speech does no more to 
utter it than the roar of the waves breaking on the 
shore can tell of the unfathomable depths of the 
waveless sea. Yet, though we may begin in this 
silent invasion of Truth, we cannot stop there. For 
to us what has happened in JESus CurisT, however 
hard to explain, is, certainly, to be expressed by the 
news that ‘Gop has spoken.” Revelation begins at 
the point where something supervenes upon the 
silence of Nature, and it is possible to hear a voice 
that speaks with man. At last it becomes true to 
say that ‘‘ Gop spake these words, and said.”” Com- 
munications have begun; the communion which is 
expressed by speech is possible ; Gop and man can be 
friends ; there is knowledge of each other that passes. 
And the crown of this communication is realised in 
Him who is “the Word.” The secret has found 
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its freedom. The Hidden Thing has been uttered. 
The inner Truth is presented in some tangible utter- 
ance. Gop has taken Flesh. Gop has spoken His 
Word. 

That Word is still an act of spirit; and is intelli- 
gible only to the soul that trusts its transcendental 
emotion. Quite true! Without the primal spirit 
nothing is to be heard. But with it, through it, by it, 
is there not a voice to be apprehended, an utterance that 
can be grasped? We believe in the Word. ‘‘ Gop 
has spoken by His Son”; and though our hold on 
this Word be frail; and though, behind what we learn 
through it, lies still an abyss of primal silence; yet 
something has passed across from Him to us, and on 
that something our understanding is bound to fasten ; 
and it cannot but set to work to master what it may; 
and it will find words for what it learns; and it will 
exercise its full faculties upon that which is being 
uttered; so as to frame its own expressions aright. 
It has got its proper material. It must get to work. 
No man can forbid it. If in any sense the silence of 
Nature has been broken in CHRIST, then in that sense 
too the understanding must try to say what the 
words mean. We cannot help it. ‘“‘ We must sing 
with the understanding also.” 

And, moreover, if this Word did anything, it made 
men to be of one Body init. Through understanding 
it, they were united into a single Fellowship. Their 
loneliness of soul was shattered by the Word which 
broke the silence of Nature. They spoke, and spoke 
to one another. First in tongues, in outbursts of in- 
articulate emotion. But then in word; in language © 
controlled and deliberate; in concerted unison of 
utterance ; in the brotherhood of Creeds. They spoke 
with the understanding also. We who believe in the 
Church, believe, of necessity, in the unifying power 
of the Word ; in our capacity to arrive at a real under- 
standing through speech ; in the possibility of knowing 
something of what it is, that we all believe in common. 
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Believing in the Incarnation, believing in the Word, 
believing in the Church, we must believe in the real 
value of the understanding. We stand for the validity 
of reason. 

So that is the strange situation. In the name of 
faith we find ourselves resisting the invitations of 
criticism, of science, of philosophy, to set the work of 
reason aside in our own domain. We dare not purchase 
our peace at that cost. For we cannot but recognise, 
in these offers, the old peril which has always haunted 
the mystical temper. It is so natural, so instinctive. 
The very depth of the personal spiritual experience, 
the very sense of its awful sanctity, makes it revolt 
against any attempt to force it into formal phrases, 
or to bring it into contact with the vulgar convictions 
of Institutional Religion. So natural, so instinctive; 
yet so fatal. For it means, as it has always meant, the 
sterility that besets spiritual isolation. It means, as 
it has always meant, the revolt and the revenge of the 
reason which has been refused admittance. We 
cannot live long in two halves. We cannot serve two 
masters. That is the law which inevitably forbids 
any attempt to hold reason and religious emotion 
finally apart. If we are to continue singing richly 
with the spirit, 1f we are ever to combine with others 
in our singing with the spirit, we must, at last, 
arrive at the power to sing with the understanding 
also. 

It may be, no doubt, first, with the spirit, and only 
afterwards with the understanding. That is what we 
would venture to say to all those who in this day of 
spiritual revival feel themselves strangely and power- 
fully drawn once more into the strong religious currents 
from which they had seemed to have wholly parted. 
Once again the ancient mystical mystery has laid itself 
open to them. Unlooked-for doors have opened 
suddenly where all had appeared closed. Great breaths 
are blowing round them where all had been stagnant 
and dumb. The vaster horizons of life are seen again 
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as from hills of exultation. The soul finds its wings, 
and soars and sings. Wonderful! The old language 
wakes; “‘our mouth is filled with laughter, and our 
tongue with joy.” So they ever sing. ‘‘ Then were 
we like unto them that dream.” And, in the peace of 
that dream, they may well ask of us Institutionalists, 
of us Dogmatists, to abstain from hurrying them with 
importunate inquiries, from driving them to premature 
conclusions, from prejudicing them by unhappy labels. 
They want time to breathe freely. Gop is very 
tolerant, very patient. He is content to wait. Why 
should men be in such a hurry to speak ? 

Yes! They may well ask this. Only we too would 
ask something of them in return. We would ask them 
not to arrest the inevitable movement that will begin 
to work within them. For the necessities of the 
position must declare themselves. By a hundred 
approaches, the understanding will be making itself 
felt. Questions that we forbear from asking will ask 
themselves ; and, once asked, they cannot be forgotten 
or denied. Problems that they fancied to have been 
dismissed will re-erect themselves in unlooked-for 
shapes. What if even the spectre of controversy, 
which they hoped to have laid for ever, vexes yet again 
with ominous importunity ? What if buried heresies 
begin to disclose a vital meaning ? What if men find 
themselves once more engaged in the intellectual 
process which has deposited its record in the ancient 
Creeds ? 

Ah! the weary business all over again! The old, 
old troubles! How miserable, you cry! Yes, but 
there is no going back now. You may not flinch from 
the task that your fathers carried through. Religion 
is nothing if it is not Fellowship; and Fellowship 
means speech. The words must ever be found. 
And they must be the right words; they must be 
sifted, and examined, and judged, and selected, and 
approved. 

So alone can the inner movement of the soul fulfil 
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itself in act. So alone can the heart attain to its 
vital Brotherhood. So alone can we arrive at the 
Communion of Saints. We dare not decline the labour 
for fear of the pain. If we have found our way to 
sing with the spirit we must, at all costs, learn to sing 
with the understanding also. 


XVIII 


THE GIFT OF THE OLD WORLD TO THE 
NEW 


_ “What advantage, then, hath the Jew? or what is the profit of 
circumcision? Much every way: first of all, that they were en- 
trusted with the oracle of GOD.”-—-RoM. iil. 1, 2 (R.V.). 


Ir has been inevitable that the adoption of the Christ- 
ian era as the dividing line between the old world and 
the new should, to some degree, confuse our appre- 
hension of the significance and peculiarity of the situa- 
tion. For, as a fact, the secular and the spiritual 
development of man’s story do not entirely correspond 
in time. And the curious thing is that, on the secular 
side, our own modern life had begun nearly five 
hundred years before our LoRD was born. This is the 
vital significance for us of the rise of Greece. With 
Greece, civilisation passed from Asia and Africa to 
Europe; from the East to the West; from what 
we broadly and indefinitely call “orientalism ” to 
“modernity ’’; from ancient history to modern. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the intensity of the 
change which the researches of our own day only 
serve to emphasise. These researches have, indeed, 
exhibited, to our amazement, the magnificent scale of 
the civilisations that preceded Hellenism. We have 
gained a new estimate of the social and artistic efforts 
which they embody. Back and back the wonderful 
story has been carried ; and still we find ourselves in 
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the presence of the ruins of empires, vast in range, and 
capacity, and resource ; capable of strong and enduring 
political combinations ; covering large areas under the 
reign of law; carrying life up on to levels of refine- 
ment and wealth of which we had not dreamed. We 
know now how great had been their achievements, how 
immense their deposit of treasure. But our very 
astonishment at the discovery of their buried civilisa- 
tion only serves to show how completely our bond 
with them is broken. They came and went; and 
their effort died away and passed into oblivion. Anew 
start had to be made, and again a new collapse fol- 
lowed. That which they felt, or said, or hoped, or 
schemed, died away with them; its every trace 
vanished. No harvest garnered their results; no 
continuous process gathered up and transmitted the 
force that had been spent in creating Assyria, Crete, 
Babylon, Egypt. These are the names of buried 
worlds, which had their day and perished. No doubt, 
through secret channels, indirect influence passed on, 
and survived the imperial wreckage. No doubt the 
skill of the Greek laid hands on the materials provided 
for him through those ruined systems. But, at any 
rate, these worlds of thought and art so far ended 
that we cannot, recover them. We cannot re-imagine 
them. We have lost all their secret, so cannot re- 
hearse their story. They are gone from us. 

But another story opens with the rise of Greece and 
Rome. The social life—the civilisation—that was 
born in Hellas succeeded in effecting a permanent 
lodgment. It established itself; it survived shock 
and wreck ; it has managed still to retain and to trans- 
mit its primal impulse from generation to generation. 
No absolute gulf ever again divides the past from the 
future. We, to-day, in England display inevitably 
the obvious and connected results of what Greece and 
Rome thought, said, and did. 

This is true of our entire secular existence. I need 
not labour it at length. It is familiar to you all. But 
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I will venture just to remind you how intensely real 
and complete is this lineal and unbroken descent. 

Everybody knows that, in philosophy, ever since 
Hellenic speculation found expression, through Anax- 
agoras and Heraclitus, all our thinking has been done 
on top of theirs. We carry on the process which they 
initiated. They set the problem to be solved, the 
problem inherent in thought ; and all our after-work 
has been the prolonged, and growing, and complicated 
solution of the problem so set. We and they move 
on the same plane, take up the same elemental views, 
use the same terms and methods. Our tests of truth 
and reality, our standards of reasoning and research, 
all date from the Socratic inquiry. Out of this have 
been formulated all that we mean by induction, de- 
duction, analysis, dialectic. Our modern psychology 
dates itself back to its origin in Aristotelean classifica- 
tion. Still we work under the inspiration of the 
Platonic discipline; and still we have one who is 
supreme master of those that know. 

Or, again, in literature, we take from and through 
them our standard of taste, of distinction, of dignity, 
of technical skill. The conditions of criticism, of 
letters, of science, date from Aristotle. In art, and 
in the philosophy of art, we still find in them our highest 
teaching. They laid down the lines on which human 
history has become an exact and critical record. 

Greek republics, again, brought out into vivid con- 
sciousness for all time that which we mean by free 
and honourable citizenship. Rome carried on this 
special work. She gave on to us the splendid heritage 
of civil equality, of civil freedom, of civil justice, of 
civil peace. Rome taught us to dig down to that deep 
foundation below the differences of races and peoples 
on which to build the great City of Man, that city of 
wide and gracious fellowship in which all men are one, 
under the authority of the one law to which every 
conscience responds over all the face of the earth. 

So it is that in everything Athens and Rome have 
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given us our cues. We go on where they left off ; but 
we never drop out what they brought. We never 
leave them behind us. What they did has passed into 
our blood, into our being. We take up new elements ; 
but still they are taken up into their old warp and 
woof. Their impact has never since ceased. Once, 
when the barbarian hordes swept over the field, and 
all appeared to be lost, the Church, behind its mon- 
astery wall, just contrived to rescue enough of the 
deposit to save the day and transmit the tradition. 
So the continuity has been unbroken. How real and 
vital to us, for instance, is the humour of a Socratic 
dialogue! How entirely at home we are with the 
temper of a modern like Lucian! Or, again, how easy 
it is to pass from Pontius Pilate, or Festus, or Felix— 
Roman governors faced by the strange religious 
frenzies of the East—to any British Commissioner 
stationed in Afghanistan, or the Sudan, and bringing 
to bear, on the passionate problems flung up before him 
by religions into which he cannot enter, the fair and 
cool judgment, the ideal of tolerance, of duty, and of 
discipline, which, under the sanction of St. Paul, he 
has taken as his possession from the splendid equities 
of Rome. 

In Greece and Rome, then, humanity became aware 
of itself in the forms that were to endure. The old 
world had passed away. Modern life had begun. 
The Greeks were the first moderns. Western civilisa- 
tion as distinct from Asian or African—Western 
civilisation, the movement that made for advance, 
for progressive change—Western civilisation had 
opened in them on its typical career. It had adopted 
its lines of activity; it had taken up that secret of 
supremacy which, historically, was to give it its 
dominance over the life which we find to be our own 
to-day. We date on the secular side from 460 B.c. 

And yet, here is the strange fact on which I would 
lay stress. Though our spiritual date is 460 years later 
than our secular epoch, nevertheless, the act, the event, 
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by which we were spiritually reborn into our present 
condition, belongs in all its setting and temper not to 
the modern secular age, but to the old world that has 
passed away. The Gospel story lies wholly outside 
this Hellenic and Roman movement, in which the lines 
of our mental development once for all took shape. 
The Gospel record is practically untouched by it so far 
as the life and thought and habit portrayed there 
are concerned. Rome is, of course, on the scene as a 
beneficent and kindly foreign power. But the world 
in which the Gospel story moves had nothing to do 
with her. The social life into which we are intro- 
duced has nothing in it of that which we should mean 
by modern. It is what we vaguely and artificially 
term “‘ Oriental ’’; it is certainly ancient. Its temper, 
its problems, its speech, its modes of expression, its 
literary standard, its methods of argument, its intel- 
lectual horizon, its science, its criticism, its history, 
its instincts, its associations—all these have for us the 
picturesque strangeness, the vivid charm, of a civilisa- 
tion entirely unlike our own. We cannot fancy our- 
selves there, as part and parcel of it. We have no 
natural anticipation of how they will take a thing, 
what they will say, how they will act. 

Take two well-marked faculties—(r) their intellect and 
(2) their imagination. We cannot get inside their intel- 
lectual or their imaginative schemata. For instance, 
we listen to Rabbinical argumentation in St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and it remains a thing over which we exercise 
no insight, into which we fail to enter. We can, I 
think, transform it into a modern parallel or equiva- 
lent, and so recognise something of the force that it 
evidently carried in it. We can translate it into cor- 
responding terms more congenial to our reasoning 
palate. We can see that it has a value; only it is not 
according to the terms of our valuation. As for our- 
selves, we do not know where we are in it ; we have no 
sure measure by which to estimate its convincing 
validity. 
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So, again, in art, in the field of imagination. Here 
we are profoundly impressed. The effect, for instance, 
on us is overpowering of the imagery employed by 
Ezekiel, and in the Vision of the Apocalypse. But 
how remote it is from our own! What can we make— 
with our positive Hellenic demands for outline, for 
limit, for form, for delicate precision—what can we 
really make of these living creatures, with six wings, 
full of eyes within and without: “ And the first beast 
was like a lion ; and the second beast like a calf; and 
the third had the face of a man ; and the fourth beast 
was like a flying eagle’? Or of the visionary city, 
which is a cube, its height and length and breadth 
equal? We are beaten ; it is out of our reach. It has 
not taken shape in a form that we know how to handle. 
The touch of modernity, always so startling to us in 
Hellenic and Roman literature and art, is here wholly 
absent. We can only transport ourselves into their 
world by a violent leap. Modern phrases, modern 
instincts, are not yet in the field. We feel ourselves 
face to face with the mind which belonged to dead 
Empires—Assyria, Persia, Egypt. The Gospel story 
is, as it was, the last act of the old world. 

Nevertheless, instead of vanishing with the old 
world to which, on its purely secular side, it belonged, 
and being replaced by the modern spirit created through 
Hellas and Rome, the spiritual drama there recorded 
—enacted though it was strictly within the limits set 
it by old-world conditions—is to pass across, and to 
find all its meaning, its interpretation, its activity, and 
its scope within the modern world to which it has been 
so foreign. Over this world it is to assert for itself, 
and to win, entire and authoritative dominion. 

Yet the spiritual drama proceeds, just as if Hellenism 
had never existed ; as if Rome were merely an alien 
spectator. No breath of Greek speculation enters 
into the debate which the presence of CHRIST stirs in 
Galilee or Jerusalem. On the one historic moment 
when_Greeks desired to speak with Him, the disciples 
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were paralysed at so strange an advent. Even if the 
prologue of the fourth Gospel bears any trace of in- 
sight into the speculative problems of Greek philosophy 
(which I greatly doubt), the story of the Gospel itself 
plunges us back at once into strictly Jewish limitations 
and environment. Again, there is no sign anywhere 
within the Gospel narrative of the ideal of political 
citizenship and freedom for which the great name of 
Rome stood. The thought has not wakened to opera- 
tive interest. It lies outside the horizon. 

And yet it is just within this Greek thought, of 
which it was ignorant, that this Gospel fact was to 
find its true area, its range, its home. Out there, in 
that untravelled and unsanctified domain, it will itself 
become the soul of civilisation. The soul! Yes! 
But the body which had been prepared for it was a body 
which it only took possession of after its own day of 
incarnation was over. The body of social, and intel- 
lectual, and imaginative, and external material which 
our Lorp Jesus Curist found prepared for Him, and 
within which He made His earthly manifestation of 
Himself, and played His part among men, was a body 
which was to be discarded and to drop away and to 
disappear with the vanished world. While the body 
into which He was to discharge His risen person—the 
body which, when the other was destroyed by man’s 
sin, He was to raise in three days—the body which He 
was, through the Spirit, to lay hold of, and build, and 
organically knit to Himself by joints and bands—the 
body which was to become the transfigured expression 
of His fullness—this body of human material was pre- 
pared for Him in a world which, on earth, He never 
entered. It was a world already full grown, rich in 
resources, trembling with the chill of age, and beset 
with anxieties and problems from which He had 
kept Himself wholly aloof, shut up, by set purpose, 
in His narrow ministrations to the lost sheep of the 
House of Israel. 

Now consider what is involved in this situation, It 
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means that the deposit which has been the inner life 
and spiritual inspiration of our whole modern secular 
existence is not the native product of the life that it 
inspires. The modern world never worked out its 
- own religious solution by itself out of its own inner 
motions. It took over the solution of the problem, 
the disclosure of the secret, out of that older world 
which in all secular matters it had discarded and re- 
placed. The ancient world had, it would seem, this 
one supreme task set it on behalf of the humanity that 
was to come—to detect and unearth the true spiritual 
relationship which holds between Gop and man. It 
did many other things, social and artistic; but these 
came toanend. Their materials were utilised, indeed, 
to some dim extent, by the civilisation that displaced 
theirs ; but their methods of thought and polity were 
surpassed, made obsolete, were dismissed. But this 
one contribution abode, supreme, unique, final. The 
thing, as we believe, had been done once and for ever. 
The central problem of man’s religion had been set in 
its primal and ultimate form, and had been solved by 
one race, the Jew. 

Let me just rehearse to you how the problem was 
historically set, and what was the solution brought 
over by the mind and spirit of the Hebrew. 

The root-question of all religion is—‘* How can man 
live with Gop? What are the conditions of their right 
relationship, and of their true communion ?”? The Jew, 
in answer, pronounced this relationship to be utterly 
and essentially moral. In goodness lies the bond. In 
holiness the communion. “ Be ye holy, as I am holy.” 
Here is the whole secret. The Ten Commandments 
determine the relationship of the wills in men to the 
absolute will of the one and only Gop, the personal 
judge, ruler, and friend. 

But how is the relationship attained and sustained ? 
What is its inner secret of efficiency? There were 
two answers here: the answers that were to be summed 
up by St. Paul in the terms ‘Law and Grace”’ or 
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“Works and Faith.’ In the one, man set himself, 
with his own inner force, to keep the covenanted re- 
lationship. But then, this inward effort did but 
disclose a paralysing incapacity. And the higher the 
effort, the deeper became the disclosure. Man saw 
the Lorp high and lifted up ; but he saw the great sight 
only to see himself disgraced by the revelation, and 
to say: “Woe is me; I am a man of unclean lips.” 
He lay there in his impotence in the dust, and saw that 
no communion was possible unless by the alternate 
road of faith, of grace, of utter self-surrender to the 
Divine initiation. The angel must fly with the coal 
from the altar to touch his lips before he can say, ‘‘ Here 
am I; save me.” So the double strain is intertwined 
all along the Jew’s spiritual story. Always there is the 
summons of the law of GoD, sweeter to him than honey 
and dearer than gold. Yet, always, the lapse, the 
humiliation, the penitence, the bitter cry, the confes- 


sion, the sacrifice, the surrender. ‘‘ Behold, I was 
shapen in wickedness.”’ ‘‘ Make me a clean heart, O 
GoD.” 


How can the two be brought into harmony ? How 
can the two lines work toward one goal? Fiercely, 
tenaciously, the Jew clung to the spiritual dilemma. 
No Gentile could fasten, with so tight a grip, on the 
problem to be solved ; no Gentile worked it out with 
so unconquerable a loyalty. At last, at the close of 
the long discipline, the two possible answers stood out, 
in vivid and violent contrast, embodied in two typical 
and dramatic representations for all time. (1) The 
Pharisee, who was convinced that, in the covenanted 
relationship of the law, he by his high resolution would 
maintain communion with Gop. And, over against 
him (2), as the climax of the counter-answer, John the 
Baptist, declaring that all the effort to keep the Holy 
Law did but serve to convict him of his shame ; did 
but teach him, down there by Jordan, to confess 
indeed, but to distrust his own confession ; to repent 
indeed, but to contemn his own repentance. For, in- 
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deed, he was powerless unless another should come, 
should arrive from without, from beyond the region 
of his sin—One so infinitely higher than the mere 
preacher of repentance that he was not worthy to loose 
- His shoes—One who should endow man with the new 
gift of power in the baptism of fire. 

Here are two answers. Which, then, is right— 
Pharisee or Baptist ? Can man unite himself to Gop, 
or must Gop intervene to unite man to Himself ? 
Here is the inherent cleavage within all religion. Here 
are the alternatives for the soul. By which road is 
spiritual communion with God to be attained? The 
problem was set in its sharpest antithesis. And down 
to the arena so set, to force the answer, to determine 
the issue, JESUS CHRIST moves: “ Behold the Lamb 
of Gop, which taketh away the sins of the world.” 
‘Verily I say unto you, Of them born of woman none 
is greater than John the Baptist.’ ‘‘ Woe unto you, 
Pharisees, hypocrites.” 

Now, there is man’s spiritual drama consummated 
and closed. The dilemma is solved; the paradox 
harmonised. Grace, and grace alone, is the secret 
of the true relationship between Gop and man. And 
the need, the necessity, of grace is known through 
the discipline of law; and is evidenced in the ful- 
filment of law. Both work together to the one 
end. There must always be the upward movement of 
the soul in law, to be met, at the moment of its failure, 
by the down-coming arrival of grace. This is the 
truth that attains its validity in Jesus Curist. He is 
the Act of Grace which arrives to make good the law. 
In Him, therefore, religion is complete ; it has reached 
its goal. All religion, now, consists in the application, 
the disclosure, the verification, of that which was once 
for all realised in CHrist JESus. And this consum- 
mating act, in which the true heart of religion has 
summed itself up, together with all the thousand years 
of spiritual discipline through which alone its solution 
becomes intelligible, was carried out, from first to last, 
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under old-world conditions, in an old-world environ- 
ment. 

Now, I should like to ask you whether a good many 
of the perplexities which stagger us would not cease 
from troubling, if we more fully realised the situation 
which I have described. We might see that they in- 
herently belonged to it, and find their rational ex- 
planation in it. 

For instance, we should not be in the least surprised 
to discover that modern modes of thought should 
find themselves sometimes at fault in handling this 
supreme religious experiment. Its record, its expres- 
sion, its deposited witness, is governed throughout 
by Hebraistic types of thinking; it is rooted and 
grounded in Hebraistic experiences. Our Hellenistic 
instincts will be bound to find themselves brought 
up short in unexpected ways. It cannot but be so. 
We shall always feel as those who, out of partial 
ignorance, listen to an expert who goes beyond 
them. In matters of the soul and Gop, the Jew 
has, on the field of history, proved himself to be 
the expert. He proved himself able to become the 
material through which the unique manifestation 
could be made. Others fumbled round the edge ; 
he went straight to the centre. Therefore, in his 
flesh, through his racial characteristics, the act by 
which the communion between GoD and man was 
sealed makes itself known to us for ever. We can 
take over what he brings ; we can assimilate it ; we can 
transfer it into our own natural and spontaneous shapes ; 
we can bring to bear upon it all such intellectual 
capacities as we possess. The splendid elasticity of 
Hellenistic analysis can expand, and apply, and un- 
ravel it. But in the ultimate resort we shall have to 
trust our expert. 

Now, what will this trust involve? Let us think. 
Not, of course, a blind and passive submission ; not an 
act of surrender which hands over to another our re- 
sponsibility for ourselves; not an abandonment of 
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our critical faculties. No, not in the least. We are 
to be active in assimilation ; we are to take possession 
of the truth for ourselves and into ourselves. All our 
natural capacities, intellectual and imaginative, must 
be engaged and alert. Only, we shall expect to 
approach the record of the supreme spiritual experi- 
ence in the attitude and temper of those who learn. 
The record will stand over us, endowed with the 
authority of a teacher at whose feet we sit, until we 
can obtain secure possession of his secret. And, more- 
over, we shall expect to find that, in order to under- 
stand it, in order to enter inside it, there will have to 
be some effort on our part, some strain at passing from 
our instinctive methods of thought and phrase into 
those methods which are embodied in the record. 
There will be ways of saying things, ways of arriving 
at conclusions, ways of intuition, which are bound to 
feel rather strange and unnatural to us. The Jew did 
not argue in our fashion ; he was not seeing our kind of 
experience ; he was not schooled in our habits. In 
many points his mental characteristics are the exact 
antithesis of those Hellenic forms of ratiocination 
which represent our own ideal of what reasoning means. 
We shall feel ourselves clashing with their modes. 
They will appear to us forced and unreal and inex- 
plicable. And yet it will only mean that we are 
judging them from our familiar Western, and Modern, 
and Hellenic standpoint. Judged by this standard, 
we shall condemn them as confused and inefficient. 
Yet, in reality, all we mean is that a Jew did not think 
in the same way as a Greek; and that, for purposes 
of spiritual expression, for stating and solving the 
spiritual problem, Gop has historically pronounced 
the Jew’s mode of thought to be the most serviceable 
and effective. 

Take a typical instance. Our inherited Western 
method of thought rests on an antithesis of substance 
and accident, thought and sense, law and phenomena, 
idea and symbol ; and, resting on this, we conceive of 
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the intellectual process as consisting in omitting the 
accident that we may pass to the substance—dropping 
the veil, the husk, the phenomenal, that we may lay 
hold of the real, the true, the ideal. Now, all this type 
of language, so instinctive with us, is wholly foreign 
to the Hebrew’s mode of conception. He never works 
on the lines of this antithesis, for he starts from the 
apprehension of Gop as a righteous will; and, for will, 
the outward act is essential. The outward does not 
veil, or obscure the will. On the contrary, it is its 
true and only expression. Therefore, to the Jew, it 
never suggests itself that facts, phenomena, are “ im- 
perfect shadows.” In them he naturally sees the best, 
the absolute. 

Now, this divergence runs very deep. It will be 
found to affect the Biblical teaching about the Creation 
and the Incarnation, and also the Flesh and the Spirit, 
and also the FATHER and the Son. These doctrines 
have all been determined for us by the Hebraistic 
speciality of determination. They have been arrived 
at by their route. And we can only arrive by the same 
way ; in the sense that we can only understand them 
by allowing the Jew’s method of apprehension to 
correct, regulate, and modify our counter-mode of 
presentation, which in itself would be more spon- 
taneously natural to us. When it is a question 
simply between these rival methods of intellectual 
presentation, we should, therefore, be prepared to give 
the preference to the particular mode for which Gop, 
as we believe, by working out the central religious 
experience through a selected people, typically quali- 
fied for the task, has given His historical verdict. 

So, again, if we realise how this deposit was made, 
this record given us, we shall take it as a whole; we 
shall be very shy of picking and choosing up and 
down it that which we find more appropriate and con- 
genial. We shall recognise that our standards are 
likely to be inadequate here. A unique and supreme 
experience, worked out under such remote conditions, 
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must be taken over in its own natural form for what it 
is worth. We shall expect to find it clear at some 
points and obscure at others. It will be certain to 
puzzle us here and there. There will be problems 
held in it which we can but dimly estimate. Often our 
grasp on it will be uncertain and slippery. Arriving 
by the road we have described, how could it con- 
ceivably be otherwise? It is at such moments of 
recoil, or of difficulty, that it is reasonable and natural 
to recall the conditions that have made such per- 
plexities inevitable, and to trust the judgment of an 
experience which has most certainly gone so far beyond 
our own. 

But if the nature of the deposited witness brings 
with it some natural difficulties, it also carries with it 
a pledge of good cheer. For the more vividly we 
realise the character of the transition achieved out 
of Hebraicism into Hellenism at the very opening 
of our story, the more sure we become that the 
Faith which survived that astounding shock can sur- 
vive all secular changes that can ever befall it. We 
have seen how tremendous was the venture on which 
it embarked, when it left behind it its moorings in 
the old world of Jerusalem and Galilee, and was 
launched on the new world of Alexandria and Rome. 
The risk involved in the feat was stupendous. A 
deposit in which lay stored and summed the spiritual 
experience that had been worked out by Jews, and 
was expressed by Jews in a form only intelligible as 
the outcome of their peculiar experience, had to be 
carried over and flung down into a solid, seething, 
tumultuous Gentilism, to become its redemptive 
energy, its controlling inspiration, its living soul. 

This is what it achieved. And our creeds are the 
record of the strain that it cost to bring the Hellen- 
istic interpretation of the deposit within the measure 
set for it by the Hebraistic presentation of the Divine 
action. Again and again the effort of Hellenism to 
translate and to assimilate the solution handed over 
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to it tended to invade and transmute the deposit 
itself, and to re-fashion it according to the instinctive 
methods of Greek philosophy. Again and again, the 
Christian society rallied to its ancient ground, and 
secured once more for its heart of worship the verity 
which the Jew had won for it. The formulas in the 
Creed mark the points at which the Hebraistic correc- 
tion had to be applied to the natural movement of 
Western thought. Often the whole society shook to 
its foundations in the struggle to maintain the Jewish 
dominance over the flood of new speculation that in- 
vaded it. But it emerged at last with the thing done. 
The presentation of GoD which had been the issue of 
Jewish experience, and was recorded in the Apostolic 
witness, had succeeded, by desperate energy, in con- 


trolling to its own purpose the intellectual instru-| 
mentalities supplied by the Greeks, through which it | 
had to be expressed. The change had been made. 
without the original matter suffering distortion or | 


loss. 

And if this most vital change could be victoriously 
effected ; if the original old-world deposit could show 
itself capable of disentangling itself from out of the 
close-woven Judaistic environment within which it 
was first embodied ; if it could shed from it all these 
old-world associations, and speech, and habits, and 
mind, as soon as they showed themselves to be perish- 
ing, and could step out clear of the ruins, and could 
transmit itself, whole and entire, into the modern 
world, with its utter novelty of experience and history, 
and philosophy and policy, and economy and science ; 
then all other disentanglements out of a dead past 
to which it may find itself summoned will be light 
affairs in comparison with this supreme transition. 
No cataclysm of civilisation can ever be so violent 
again. For this is the one secret secured by modern 
civilisation—it preserves its continuity. 

Therefore let us be strong and brave to-day. We 
are in face of a transitional moment ; it is upon us. 


T5 
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We are aware that the common ground of our intel- 
lectual and moral habit is trembling with strange 
motions. Social fabrics are menaced, are crumbling, 
are vanishing away. New methods of thought, of 
criticism, of judgment, are making inroads, are gain- 
ing possession. Experience is opening out vistas of 
change in every direction. We can hardly say by 
what standards men will reason in the new days, or to 
what fixed moral motives they will appeal. Only we 
are aware how much that once seemed to all of us to 
be unquestioned, or normal, and absolute, is showing 
signs of becoming obsolete and ineffectual. Words 
do not tell in the old way upon us; arguments that 
once felt so forcible have suddenly grown ghostly and 
unreal. An old world is passing. A new world is 
coming to us. : 
But we need not tremble with the trembling age. 
Whatever form science may take in the future, or his- 
torical criticism, or the moral judgment, we may be 
quite certain that they will still bear a continuous and 
permanent relationship to that mind of ours which has 
come down to us from Greece and Rome. And that 
mind has been already Christianised. It has passed 
under the spell of the Jewish Revelation. 3 
So, too, with all that comes from it. The deposit 
which we received, and which proved its efficacy over 
ourselves, will put out its ancient energy again. It 
will verify its capacity to include all the new experi- 
ences. It will retain its own identity undisturbed and 
undiluted, even as it lends itself to novel processes 
of translation and assimilation. If only we are not 
afraid ourselves to trust it; if only at the cardinal 
hours of the crisis we have the courage to rely on the 
eternal validity of the spiritual experience which was 
once for all worked out to its final conclusion through 
Him, who, as a Son of David, as a child of Abraham, 
as the perfected servant, as the Israelite without guile, 
as the Chosen Vessel of the Covenant, carried to its 
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absolute consummation the discipline of that expert 
race—‘“‘ whose is the adoption and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service 
of Gop, and the promises ; whose are the fathers, and 
of whom is CurRIsT as concerning the flesh, who is over 
all, Gop blessed for ever.”’ 


THE END 
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